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THE ROMANCE OF THE FIRST ROTHSCHILD.* 


By JOAQUIN MILLER. 


CHAPTER I, 


Whack! whack! whack! Somebody is 
pounding at the garden gate; and it must be 
someboay of importance to dare pound in that 
way at the garden gate of the richest man in rich 
Frankfort. And what familiarity is this that can 
bring him in at the garden gate ? 

Whack ! whack! whack! And down the rear 
steps of the red house comes tumbling the little 
hunchback, Jacob, and shuffles across the garden 
toward the gate. His hand is on the latch. 
Whack ! whack! whack ! 

And now down comes tumbling the fat and 
fretful Sary. She puffs across the garden, takes 
Jacob by the sleeve, hurls him back and around 
like a top, and leaves him curled up near the 
table while she opens the gate and ushers in the 
egotistic old Mayor of Frankfort with much 
ceremony. She gets a coin, a small and perhaps 
jut it may be from habit of 
the house that she bites it and makes a face of 
doubt and displeasure. 

‘*Your master ?” says the mayor. But before 
she can close the gate and run after him the 
little hunchback is up and before the astonished 
mayor. 

“The devil!” And the inip is away and up 
the steps of the red house. Sary tries to follow, 
but the big man takes her by the arm. + 

‘Stay, old dame,” says he, as he puffs at his 
enormons pipe. ‘ Your master rich, very rich ?” 


@ suspicious one. 


But her lips are set as firm as a trap. ‘I gay, 
Prince William comes here often? He _ brings 
moneys? He takes moneys? LHe, he—— Now 
what’s the matter with you that you don’t 
speak ? Your master is very, very rich, eh? All 
his sons rich, eh 7” But the queer fat old sphinx 
only shuts her lips firmer than ever, and the puff- 
ing old mayor is perplexed. Suddenly he seems 
to have an idea: ‘* Look here. Was that a gold 
piece I gave you, or was it only silver? What 
was it ?” 

‘“* Copper,” says the old daughter of Israel. 

“Ah! Well, now, I thought it was gold. You 


see, I am growing old and can’t tell the differ- 
ence. Here.” 

‘‘Well, lam not growing old, and I can tell de 
difference; don’t it now ?” and she bites and 
rubs the coin and ties it up in a corner of her 
upron as she rattles on: ‘Yaw; I told you now, 
rich, rich like dot;” and she throws her arms 
above her head as if to bury herself in heaps 
of gold. ‘* And der boys all rich, rich like dot. 
And they all go to the war. Go this morning 
from der Judengasse in der ranks—tramp, tramp, 
tramp; boom, boom, boom. And master he ery 
and he kiss ‘em all, and missus she cry and ery, 
aud Rebecca she ery most of all, and I—I—I”— 
and here the old domestic sobbed aloud till, taking 
up her apron to wipe her eyes, she felt the coin in 
the corner, and all of a sudden grew radiant and 
loquacious as before. ‘Tell you, Mr. Burgo- 
master, I wouldn’t go to the Christian wars to 
fight for Christians and be killed by Christians 
if I had money like dot. And Rebecca r 

“Yes, yes; tell me about Rebecca, see—she’s 
all right ; ah, lots and lots of money, eh ?” 

Ilere the old domestic once more shut her 
mouth sharply. But she could not help wheeling 
sharp about as she took her fat little body up the 
steps, and saying, snappishly : 

“Well, better as you ask your son Henrique 
about dot. I mind my business; you mind— 
Henrique’s business.” 





‘*Ask my son Henrique, bah! Why, he’d say 
she’s rich if she didn’t have a thaler. He'd say 
she is rich if she was in pawn for a pair of wood- 
en shoes in her grandfather’s pawnshop. I don't 
ike dot; hush upon dot subject. I got suspi- 
cions. You look ont, old Burgomaster, Mayor of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. I got suspicions. Why 
don’t she marry a Jew if so rich? I got suspi- 
cions; I ha 

* Well, burgomaster, right in you to come to 
me like that, at all doors and at all places. You 
are most welcome to come in at all, and at 
all times. Nay, don’t rise. I will sit with you. 
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And we will have a bottle of Johannisberger 
under the old pear tree where my father sat so 
often, where I played in my childhood, and where 
my brave boys—my boys that went out to the 
battlefield of Jena to-day—my boys, my brave, 
good boys Ah, pardon me! But it breaks 
my heart to have my brave, handsome boys go all 
away to battle so. It is like unto the dark days 
of Israel of old.” Here the courtly old Rothschild 
dried his eyes and again shook hands cordially 
across the table with the fat burgomaster. 

‘© Yaw, yaw. And Henrique he go too, soon ; 
his horse paw the ground now by der gate. He 
gonow. He ride fast. He find his men outside 
the Frankfort wall; and they go—go to meet 
Napoleon at Jena. And God go with them.” 

‘The God of Israel go with them,” echoed the 
devout old father, as he thought of his four sons, 
traveling on in the dust, side by side in the ranks, 
to battle for a country wherein they could hold no 
land. ‘* Ah, well, we must have faith—faith and 
hope and charity, as said that divinely beautiful 
young Jew, Jesus Christ.” 

“Yaw, yaw, I think we keep Napoleon out of 
Frankfort. I do my best. I send all my rela- 
tions—all my wife’s relations—to fight for Frank- 
fort. I think we keep ’em out. Now, my boy 
Henrique——” 

‘© A gallant fellow; my boys’ captain. And we 
all love him well.” 

‘Yaw, yaw. Now, dot’s it. 
him—all, all, Mr. Rothschild ?” 

‘* All! He is a manly fellow ; brave and good.” 

The mayor laid down his pipe at his side. He 
folded his big arms across his big breast, and, 
leaning over on them, he looked right and left, 
and then leaning still further forward, he said : 

‘*T come to spoke about dot.” 

** About what, my lord mayor ?” 

With a sigh the mayor drew back, and, mutter- 
ing something about ‘‘he’s gettin’ all cold now,” 
he launched boldly out and blundered right in 
on the subject of Rebecca and his son. 

The thoughtful old Jew before him said nota 
word till he had done. Then, clapping his hands, 
both Jacob and Sary came tumbling in. 

‘‘Johannisberger for my lord the mayor.” 
There was a scramble, almost a fight, as usual, for 
the privilege of serving the will of their master. 
But the wine, and the glasses too, came in quick 
time. And the wine went almost as quickly as it 
came. 

**Your son would see my child. He shall. 
He surely shall. We love him. Yet, you know 








all do love 


You 


the fatal impediments of faith that lie between 
our families, my lord mayor ?” 


“Hold! I un- 


I come to spoke of dot, too. 
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derstand. I come to spoke of dot to you, con- 
fidentially, Mr. Rothschild.” 

‘Well, go on. No one is listening.” 

‘Vel, den, I was a Jew, too.” 

The old broker slowly rose from the table, 
turned his back a long time, and rocked to and 
fro on his heel. Then, suddenly wheeling about, 
he hissed: “‘A Jew! and ashamed of being a 
Jew !” 

The mayor shrank to half his size. 
last, he said, with an effort to smile: ‘‘ I—I was 
not ashamed to be a Jew. But I was proud to be 
lord mayor, Mr. Rothschild. Dey don’t go to- 
gether dose times; no !” 

** Shake hands, mayor. 
sorry now—not angry.” 
sat at the table together. 

.“* Vel, my boy he wait outside. A little time 
now and the bugle blow, and my boy he go lead 
They all go to battle for Fatherland. 
And—and my boy he want to see Rebecca.” And 
the mayor resolutely wiped his eyes and took up 
his pipe, for want of something to do. 

‘Jacob ! Sary! call your mistress, and call Miss 
Rebecca.” 


Then, at 


I was hasty. Iam only 
And once more the two 


vour boys. 


7 


When the two queer old servants had fought 
out the usual battle for first place, and had dis- 
appeared, the mayor once more leaned over the 
table. 

‘«Dey say you are very, very rich. Why, dey 
say if you touch even a stone it turns to silver, 
—<dot diamonds hang about your house like fruit 
in a garden,” 

* Plenty as these pears, for example,” smiled 
the great broker. 

‘* And as big.” 

** Not quite as big, but possibly quite as plenty. 
You see, my lord mayor, the French may possibly 
get into Frankfort again. Well, you see this fruit 
is as hard as stone. It*looks all right, but it isa 
late tree, and no one would pull this fruit after 
once touching it. A fire might lay Frankfort 
level—burn my diamonds, as if burning coal ; 
yet the green pears of this garden would not be 
consumed, nor would anything they contain.” 

**T do not understand you.” 

You shall. But here is Rebecca.” 

Very courtly arose the venerable broker, and 
led his wife to a seat. He was as gentle, as ten- 
der, as when leading her to the altar nearly half a 
century before. 

‘Jacob! Sary ! open the gate and call Master 
Henrique.” 

At mention of this name the dark and silent 
child blushed, and, with averted head, begged her 
mother to be allowed to go. 

Her father and mother exchanged glances, and 
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deep in their hearts they knew the girl loved the 
handsome young soldier who stood without, wait- 
ing to go down to battle, tenderly and truly as 
they had ever loved. 

He came in hastily, sword and whip and spurs, 
proud and strong, with head erect. But when 
he saw Rebecca he stopped ; his head fell on his 
breast. He turned about. He wanted to get 
away, to mount his horse and fly toward the bat- 
tlefield at the head of his men. 

“*T see how it is; I see how it must be, Gu- 
dula,” said the good old broker to his wife, ter- 
derly. 

‘The same sweet story, Anselm !” sighed she, 
in answer. ‘* Let them be happy as we were 
happy.” 

“Ay, as we are happy, Gudula.” 

** As we are happy, Anselm,” she said. 

** Well, it shall be as you ask, my lord mayor. 
Come, here is her hand. Place it in that of your 
son.” 

“Yaw, yaw; dot is good—dot is right, if— 
if——” 

“*If—if what, my lord mayor ?” 

** Vel, vel, she is very rich ?” 

The old broker's face grew dark. He stood up 
very tall. He looked terrible in his anger, as he 
towered above the cowering, money-loving mayor. 

**T told you,” he hissed, *‘ that diamonds hung 
here almost like fruit in a garden, did I not ? 
And yet you seem to doubt. Look here! What 
is that 7” 

Ile reached up, plucked a pear from above the 
mayor's head, and striking it on the table, it flew 
into a dozen pieces. A diamond like a bird’s egg 
in size lay on the board. 

** Would you have more ? Would you eat dia- 
monds ? Would you have a heaped-up plate full 
of diamonds ? Would you dine on diamonds ? 
Oh, my lord mayor, with love as rich and price- 
less as the love of those children standing there 
waiting for your blessing, you stop to ask if she 
has money! Yes, I know now you are a Jew— 
an apostate Jew.” 

‘*T—I am sorry; I beg your pardon—I beg 
theirs !” 

And the fat old money-loving mayor reached 
to take her hand from that of her father and 
give it to his son. 

‘* Hold !—one word more. We love Rebecca ; 
we love her dearly. But you must observe, my 
lord mayor, that she is young—so very, very 
young—and we, her parents, are old. You note 
this ?” , 

** Yaw, yaw, I have note dot.” 

‘Well, then, suppose I should say that this 
little Rebecca whom we love so much was found 
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by old Sary—Sary and Jacob, these together— 
one morning ?” 

‘Un foundling !” 

** Patience. Suppose I should tell you that 
sweet little Rebecca there was a homeless waif, 
what would you do, my Lord Mayor of Frank- 
fort ?” 

Tears were in the eyes of Henrique as he whis- 
pered : 

‘‘Homeless! Then, by all that is holy, I shall 
be privileged to give her a home !” 

‘*What would you do with a homeless waif 
like that, my Lord Mayor of Frankfort ? I wait 
your answer.” 

The mayor beckoned his son to go. He almost 
pushed him before him. For the hideous old 
hunchback had said, ‘‘ Glass, glass, glass !” more 
than once in his ear when the big diamond was 
revealed. And now, as he and Sary opened the 
gate together, he kept hissing in the ear of the 
lord mayor, ‘‘ Foundling, foundling, foundling !” 
and old Sary echoed this between her two or three 
old black teeth, most viciously. 

Wide open stood the gate. The bugle called. 
Henrique started at the sound of it. His head 
was once more in the air, and action and resolu- 
tion in his heart. Then he wheeled about, and, 
dashing his father aside, he sprang back, and 
grasping her hand, cried : ‘‘ Homeless, homeless ! 
then I will give her a home, a heart, a life! 
Once back from battle, she shall be mine, and 
mine forever.” 





Cuapter IT, 

**IT was wrong. I was wrong to serve my stout 
old lord mayor so. But he, too, like all the others, 
wanted my money. ‘They can mock at the Jew’s 
patience, sobriety, studiousness, piety, loyalty to 
his race and his religion ; all these qualities they 
can mock at and make merry over; but his 
money, ah, that is a very serious matter! They 
want his money very much. They do not greatly 
desire his virtues, his long and silent endurance 
of wrong, his love for all that is beautiful and 
holy, his devotion to art, to music to literature ; 
no, they do not desire these ; but they do so desire 
the Jew’s money! But I must read my Talmud.” 

With this, the old man who sat at the table in 
the centre of his shop, hung with tapestry, silks, 
and set round about with richest and costliest 
curios, snuffed his candle, wiped his glasses, 
slowly and reverently opened the great book be- 
fore him, and proceeded to read in Hebrew. 

Then, pausing awhile, he translated these lines : 
*** Happy is the man who sitteth in darkness at 
midnight, for he knoweth that dawn watcheth on 
the mountain top, and shall descend to him in 
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the morning. Happy is the man who drinketh the 
cup of adversity even to the dregs, for he knoweth 
that such bitterness cometh to him no more.’ 

‘But no, no; I cannot read. I cannot. I was 
wrong to deceive my lord mayor so. And yet I 
did not mean to so entirely deceive him. I only 
said suppose—I only said suppose our little Re- 
becca had come to us homeless, friendless, penni- 
less, as she did come to us indeed—and the good 
God of Israel bless her for coming !—and the 
stout old lord mayor believed it all true, and so 
hastened from my house as if I had told him the 
plague was at my door. But he will come back, 
now that our boys have gone down to battle to- 
gether—yes, our absent boys; the roar of battle 
will bring him to me again ; and I will then tell 
him that I was only testing the love of his son, 
and that Rebecca is assuredly my own flesh and 
blood. And now I must read my Talmud.” 

But as the man again opened the big book 
there was a noise as of the tramp of men before 
the great battered door. He closed the book 
hastily, went to the door, threw it open and 
looked out. 

“All dark! all dark and silent! And yet I 
heard the tramp of soldiers, surely. Or am I so 
old that I imagined the tramp of men because my 
sons have gone down to battle ? 

‘* Ah, but for one word of news in this dark 
and silent Judengasse ! Why, even the news that 
the dogs may know in the Christian quarter would 
be such precious news tome now! But here, in 
the dark and silent Jew quarter, the Christian 
watchman calls every night, in a loud, long voice, 
‘Ten o’clock! All lights out, and all Jews to 
bed !’ 

“And so the battle might be lost, my sons 
slain, and the walls of the city leveled by the 
guns of Napoleon, before this old man in the Jew 
quarter, who to-day sent out his four sons to bat- 
tle, might hear one word of it. But there is a tu- 
mult in the street. I must hear. Hold! My 
father built a place of prayer on this housetop, 
as in Jerusalem of old in Solomon’s time, to which 
he ascended at the rear of the house through the 
garden. I will climb to the housetop and look 
toward the Christian quarter for light—for light 
in this utter darkness.” 

He went to the door, laid his ear to the panel, 
shook his head, came back, laid the great book 
on a shelf, started out through the open door that 
showed the garden, then quietly turned about 
came back, crossed the room hastily, and stopped 
with his foot on the great flat hearthstone of the 
big old-fashioned German fireplace. He stamped 
on the stone with his foot, then he took the great 
iron poker, thrust it down, pried up the stone, 
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and falling on his knees, thrust in his hand. He 
must have found everything in its place, for a 
smile of satisfaction lit his wan and weary face as 
he arose and returned quietly to the door that led 
into the garden. 

Ife paused at the door, reached his long 
arm high up the side of the casement and 
looked out. Then he continued, talking still to 
himself: ‘‘ My honest old pear tree! Keeper of 
my treasures! And yet, who so stout of heart 
and who so brave and truly true as a tree? And 
what so comely ? No architect that ever lived, 
not even the builders of Solomon’s Temple, could 
build one single tree. We trust you, my stout 
old pear tree. And how the lord mayor was taken 
aback! Ah, it stings me there! Stabs me to 
the heart! I lied to the lord mayor—lied! I 
must unsay that lie before I sleep. He will come 
to me. ‘There is news astir in the street, and he 
will come to me, for he knows no Jew dares stir 
abroad so late. But now to the housetop to look 
away for light—for light out of the Judengasse 
darkness. But first I must have word, if by 


chance the mayor do come when I am absent. 
Jacob ! Sary !—Sary! Jacob !” 

The old man clapped his hands as he called, 
and from opposite corners of the room there came 
tumbling out, rolling out from the tapestry and 


silks, those two strange creatures. ‘They were 
tied and tangled up in scarfs and sashes of silk 
of all sorts and colors. It was as if they were a 
part and portion of the riot and color of riches 
from the Orient that made the place so beautiful. 

«¢ Jacob ! Sary—Sary ! Jacob! if the High Lord 
Mayor of Frankfort comes, make him most wel- 
come—most welcome, mind you—till I come down 
from the housetop.” 

They clutched the hem of his rich robe and 
kissed it passionately, as he hastily put them away 
and disappeared. ‘ 

There was a rumble of carriage wheels, a lowd 
knock at the door, and the two queer old quarrel- 
some lovers started forward, fighting to be first, 
as usual. At last the great door swung open, and 
in walked the lord mayor. His*son, Henrique, 
worn and battle-stained, stood with bowed head 
behind his ponderous and puffing father. 

The two servants laid hold of the breathless 
mayor, bore him to a big chair by the table, 
forced him down into it, and then, from some 
hidden place behind the table, began to ply him 
with bottles and glasses. 

The mayor drank fast, and he talked fast also. 

‘* Anselm—Anselm Rothschild, your master— 
where ?” 

The two servants pointed mutely but resolutely 
to the door. 
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‘I told you so. I told you, Henrique ; gone 
—fled, tled—dot’s what he do !” 

‘* But his daughter, Rebecca ?” eried the son. 

‘The foundling ?” sneered the dwarf. 

* Yes, Rebecca. She is here? She has not 
gone. And I must see her.” 

“IT told you not dot, Henrique.” 

““T must and I will see her, and Mme. Roths- 
child, also. Here I owe duties: even though we 
be beaten to the death, does she not want to hear 
the fate of her sons? Call her instantly. The 
French are coming. We are beaten, and I an 
going to take her. Forgive me, father, but that 
carriage takes Rebecca and her mother to the 
mayor's house for protection.” 

The old mayor in his heart was glad, proud of 
his son, and he chuckled with delight, and poked 
the dwarf in the ribs with his thumb till he 
jumped as high as the table. ‘Then he told them 
to call the mistress and Rebecca. 

The two servants disappeared through the tap- 
estry not far from the door that led into the gar- 
den, and almost instantly the two women, clad in 
black, came through the yellow hangings. No 
doubt there was a door there. 


e 
] 
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The mayor tried to be polite, and half arose ; 
then, falling back into his seat, clutched the neck 
of a wine bottle, and, between drinking and pour- 
ing out, and pouring oat and drinking, he said : 

‘*Tell em, Henrique. Tell ‘em all about it.” 

The young soldier had somehow gotten close to 
the side of Rebecca. He had whispered again 
and again the great story of three volumes in 
three words, and her face was radiant. And at 
the same time, somehow, he had told the mother 
in almost one word that her four sons, like him- 
self, had fought all day, shed their blood in bat- 
tle, survived the fearful fray, but were prisoners 
to the Emperor Napoleon. Yes, they would be 
released to-morréw, as he had alrea ly been. Bui 
it.was the hard and eruel conditions of the sur- 
render of Frankfort to the French which had 
brought him in hot haste to the Judengasse. 

‘Twenty million francs and twenty minutes’ 
pillage in the Jew quarter !” 

The women stared in terror. 

‘* But vou shall not remain here to bear the in- 
sults of the French. I risk life and all—for it is 
forbidden that anyone should warn the Jews. 
But the mayor's carriage is secure to vou—safe to 
all but this prisoner of the French, who not only 
breaks an order, but his word, by taking any 


further part in this terrible day’s business. But 


come ; make haste, all haste.” 

The young man almost dragged the girl toward 
the door. And she, dumb with agony, held close 
to her mother- 
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The old man, tall and antique and grand, had 
been standing in the garden door all this time. 
Ife had heard that his sons were safe. He had 
the old, old story—the story of every war, 
no matter which side conquered —‘ the pillage 
of the Jew quarter.” And now, at this final ap- 
peal of the mayor and his son to enter the car- 
riage and escape from it all, he started quickly 
forward. He took his wife and his daughter 
tenderly to himself. His long arms reached out 
aud around them both, as if he alone could keep 
them from all harm. He never seemed so tall 
and so strong before. 

‘* Thanks, thanks, thanks, good friends—true 
friends—faithful, loving, loyal friends, thanks ; 
with all my heart, thanks! But we stay here. 
When the Jews endured centuries of bondage in 
Egypt, they endured it together, till God in His 
own good time led them out of bondage together. 
When they hung their harps on the willows and 
went down to Babylon, they suffered, and they, 
still trusting God, died together. And when Je- 
rusalem fell, they went forth homeless, still to- 
gether in one faith in God. And so to-night we, 
the Jews of the Judengasse, remain with the Jews 
of the Judengasse, still trusting in the same great 
Jehovah.” 


heard 


** Vel, dot’s not business for me. I leave some 
tings! Henrique, you come !” cried the fat mayor, 
as a French bugle was heard up the street. And 
he hastened out into the dark, calling back : 
‘Henrique, Ilenrique! Gott in himmel! Hen- 
rique, come on—I go !” 

There was a rumble of carriage wheels, and 
then for a time all was still. 

The little dwarf had noticed the red shield ‘on 
the great oaken door, as he closed it after the 
mayor, and had clambered up on a bench and 
taken it down. ‘Together he and the woman had 
hung it up and out of sight behind the bright- 
yellow tapestry on the wall, not far from the door 
that led into the garden. Meantime, by some 
strange and unaccountable gravitation, Rebece: 
and Henrique had drawn together, while the old 
Jew, who would not abandon his people, busied 
himself in digging a hole with the poker and fire 
shovel just outside the doorsill, and in the gar- 
den. Very busily and very eagerly the two young 
lovers talked for a time. Then he led her to the 
door that opened into the garden, after she had 
embraced her mother. The old broker blocked 
the way, but still kept on digging with all his 
might. ‘They could not pass, although the busy 
old man said no word nor raised a hand to stop 
their going. 

Then the dwarf came up and held aside the 
rich silk gown of the great broker, so that they 
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could pass. And Henrique did pass on and ont 
into the garden; but at that moment the man 
with the iron bar turned so that there was no 
more room. And the two lovers were separated, 
the man digging at the doorsill between them. 

** You said she is homeless, penniless, a found- 
ling, and so, Father Rothschild, I have come from 
battle, as I promised last night, to claim her—to 
give her a home. No, my father is not so mean 
as you think. He is not so hard. He wishes me 
well —that is all. But I shall not be well, I 
shall die, if she is not mine. I shall die if I go 
from here without her.” 

** You will die if you stay here with her.” 

“But let her go—go with me, and go now. 
What can it be to you if she be but well cared 
for, Father Rothschild ?” 

** Rebecca, I called you a foundling. Well, I 
found you, baby, in your mother’s arms, and for 
fun, that pleasant May morning, I put you out 
on the steps, where Jacob and Sary and Sary and 
Jacob found you, and have been fighting for you 
ever since, eh ?” 

Very tenderly the old man had laid down the 
iron bar and taken the girl in his arms. His 
great big hand smoothed down her black hair as 
he talked to his little girl, utterly oblivious that 
the French were within a thousand miles. 

‘*Then she is your own flesh and blood ?” 

‘*Why, certainly; could you not understand 
that ?” 


“Then I—I beg your pardon for my pre- 


sumption. I will go back to battle at daylight ; 
anything, anywhere that death can be found. 
For oh, I am so utterly hopeless and miserable !” 

«Tut, tut! Go home! go home !” 

«‘Let me stay—let me stay and die here to- 
night !” 

‘Suppose you come and live here to-morrow ?” 

Very radiant were the young lovers’ faces, as 
the old man half led, half pushed Rebecca across 
the hole he had been digging by the doorsill, and 
into the garden. And, somehow, Rebecca leaned 
closer at his side than ever before. The broker 
took up his iron bar to dig; but, pausing with it 
half lifted, said: ‘‘ Rebecca, some of those pears 
hang a little too low. The French are small men, 
but they are partial to pears, and may tiptoe and 
reach them. Help Henrique to fill his pockets 
full. And, mind me, young man, bring me the 
seeds—all the seeds you find inside—to-morrow, 
when the French are gone, eh ?” 


Cuapter III. 


‘* OnE, two, three, four! and now the gate is 
losed behind him, and he is gone.” 
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The patient and serene old man had stood look- 
ing out of the darkness after his daughter and her 
lover as they together hastily pulled four pears 
from the tree, and she, forcing them into his 
pockets, pushed him out through the gate. Then 
she came back to him, and he kissed her forehead 
tenderly and in silence. Suddenly he said: *‘* No, 
I don’t like that hearthstone as a hiding place. 
The more I consider it, the more certain I am that 
this is the safer place. Come, we will remove the 
gold and jewels.” 

So saying, he hastily crossed the room, bar in 
hand, and prying up the great stone, fell on his 
knees, clutched up a bag, then a box, and was 
returning to the excavation near the doorsill, 
saying to Rebecca as he did so, ‘* Do not despair 
or fear; true, there is only an old man and his 
helpless daughter to defend all this——” But 
here the dwarf and old Sary stood up so valiantly 
and warlike at his side, that he paused at the 
table and smiled very kindly at their enthusiasm. 

There was a loud knock at the door, and all 
started in dismay. ‘The two servants sprang for- 
ward, but the old man beckoned them back, and 
hurriedly replacing his treasures under the hearth- 
stone, quickly stepped to the door himself, and 
threw it wide open. A tall, pale man, muffled in 
a soldier’s cloak, and bearing a box and a bag con- 
cealed under his arm, staggered in. 

‘*Anselm Bauer, my schoolmate, don’t you 
know your prince in this sad plight ?” 

‘“My prince, my brave good Prince William ! 
What do you do here at this time ? Don’t you 
know the French are upon us? And don’t you 
know, my prince, if taken, you will be shot by 
the Emperor for going this second to 
battle ?” 

“Do I not 
better than I ? 
again beaten. 


time 
know it? Who should know it 
But listen, Anselm Bauer. Weare 
‘T'wenty million francs and twenty 
minutes’ pillage in the Jew quarter is the price 
of our defeat. They will be here just as soon as 
they can decide which regiment suffered most 
in the battle. But come; take these. Help me— 
I faint. And yet I must fly. Take these, I say ; 
my jewels—millions and millions—-the rarest and 
richest jewels in all Europe. This bag of gold 
will bribe to forbearance of further plunder, may- 
be; take it—take all.” 

‘*No, no; I cannot !” cried the old man, as he 
threw up his hands in protest. ‘‘I cannot even 
take care of my own house and fortune. Go—go, 
I beg you. You will pull down ruin on yourself, 
on me, on her—my poor timid baby Rebecca.” 

“*You turn out your old schoolfellow ? An- 
selm, you turn your prince into the street? I 
will not go.” 
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The prince clutched the box and thrust it out 
to Rothschild. 

“Yes, yes, I will take your treasure, and I will 
save you, and send you on your way. A glass of 
wine, quick !” 

The prince was about to fall from faintness. 
Jacob and Sary together sprang to the table. 
H[astily the wine was served and swallowed, and 
the old man with the casket turned to the exca- 
vation under the sill of the door that led into the 
garden. 

“‘See here, the place I was preparing for my 
own treasure. You see, soldiers will not stop 
to search here. They will step right over this— 
rush right on. They may dig up the garden, 
but it will be in the furthest corners that they 
dig, not in the nearest spot of all. Your crown 
jewels, my prince, shaii yet adorn your brow, if I 
live.” 

The box had been hastily hidden away, and 
the two old schoolmates stood there in the door- 
way clasping hands in a kind farewell. 

“And now, adieu! adieu! The wine has 
given me new blood. I think I shall escape. But 
if I fall, if the French are lying in wait for me 
outside that door, if bal! or bayonet pierce me as 
I pass to the street, if I fall in battle, if I do not 
come back within five years, why, then, my will is 
that she shall inherit all, all. And this is my 
solemn seal.” He leaned over the girl, and lift- 
ing her face, kissed her tenderly. ‘‘ You shall be 
my heiress, brave giri, if | fall—heiress to many 
millions !” 

The prince suddenly stopped. His hand was 
on the door. Rut the sound of many feet, the 
French command to halt, ground arms, the thud 
of muskets on the pavement, all this sounded 
through the silent and dimly lighted room like 
clods upon a coffin lid. 

‘The French are here !” sighed the prince. 

‘‘But they are not here!” cried Rothschild ; 
and taking the prince by the hand, he hurried 
him back and out through the garden door, un- 
der the guidance of Rebecca. 

“« Rebecca, oh! I cannot bury all my treasures, 
s0 you must go to your mother, and leave me to 
meet these soldiers alone.” 

“‘ But please, please let me stay by your side. 
My brothers are soldiers and brave men.” 

“Ah, you do not understand. But stay, if 
you will. And the God of Israel be with us !” 

At this he swung open the door, after having 
laid his hand in a sort of benediction on her 
head. 

A polite and comely French colonel stepped in. 
Leaning on his sword, he said, pleasantly : 

“My regiment—what is left of it after facing 
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the Jews at Jena—has been given twenty minutes 
in the Judengasse, sir. This is your house ?” 

**Tt was my house. It is now yours. And I 
am your very humble servant.” 

“Good, good! But I am weary, and may I sit 
while we negotiate ? Iam sure we shall get on, 
for good manners make all things easy.” 

‘Sir, I thank you—sit. I regret your weari- 
ness, and—Sary ! Jacob!—Jacob! Sary!” These 
two creatures vame out, but ran back like mice 
at sight of the soldier, and the old man served 
the wine with his own hands. As for Rebecca, 
she stood back almost in a corner, with her beau- 
tiful face averted. 

** Your wine is good, and plenty, too. Only you 
have had company. May I ask whom ?” 

** My lord mayor has been with me.” 

*“ Ah! this isa house of consequence, then ?” 
His face grew cruel. 

Again and again the thirsty and weary colonel 
emptied his glass. His soldiers at the door began 
to grow impatient. 

‘**My soldiers must have money. Would you 
mind putting the best price possible for you on 
the redemption of this house ?” 

‘*This bag of gold,” answered the old man, as 
he laid the heavy bag before the astonished of- 
ficer. His face was full of avarice now. 

‘‘Why, this is like Fairyland. I have only te 
mention gold and it is in my hand!” And he 
clutched at it wickedly. 

** You accept my terms ?” 

“Why, I—I at least accept the gold. And 
some of these silks and tapestries, too, should be 
ours. Now, I like that bright bit of color there ;” 
and taking up his long sword from where it stood 
between his knees, he reached its point to the 
wall, and by chance laid bare the red shield 
hidden there by the dwarf. ‘ Now, by St. Mary, 
my fortune is made! That is the famous Red 
Shield of Frankfort ; and you are the friend of 
Prince William of Hesse, and the richest Jew in 
Germany.” 

**T am poor old Anselm Bauer, your very hum- 
ble servant.” 

“Well, Anselm Bauer, keeper of the Red Shield, 
take back your bag of gold. I make no such bar- 
gain with one so rich and shrewd. Why, I have 
six hundred men to share my good fortune with. 
I had a full thousand till I met the Jews at Jena. 
And as you are the king of the Jews, you must 
answer for them. I go no further. Your wine 
is good. And I am waiting for your terms; or 
shall I dictate them ?” 

The officer had drained glass after glass as he 
talked. He was now flushed and almost drunk. 
His good fortune in discovering the red shield 
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had helped the wine to put wild notions in his 
head. The gentleman had become a demon. 

‘Come, time is precious. ‘Two thousand 
pieces of good English gold in this EKnelish trad- 
ing town, Will you count it down, or shail I help 
myself? ‘Twelve hundred pieces of English gold 
for my men, and a gentleman’s share for myself 
besides. It is not much.” 

“Tt is not much, but it is much more gold than 
I have.” 

“Father,” said Rebecca, ‘‘all men take your 
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stood all uncovered and silent before her. She 
was so beautiful, so earnest, so eloquent—so 
mutely eloquent ! 

‘*And you will be his bond—his security ?” he 
said, at last. 

**T will be his pledge that it shall be paid,” she 
answered, timidly. 

There was a clamor at the door, a thundering 
of musket butts against it. The soldiers burst in. 

“Take you the gold, men—all, all. Booty for 
you, beauty for me.” 
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‘* ‘Now, BY ST. MARY, MY FORTUNE IS MADE! THAT IS THE FAMOUS RED SHIELD OF FRANKFORT !’” 


word ; he will, [am sure. Sir, father will bring 
you the money to-morrow where you please, if 
this sum will save the Jews. He will bring you 
that sum for your soldiers, and he will bring you 
the same sum for yourself, Sir, all men take my 
father’s word.” 

Her head was held low, her hands were clasped 
downward. But when she stood close and hum- 
bly beside the half-drunken soldier and meekly 
lifted her eyes to his for answer, he started up 
from his seat with astonishment and awe. He 


And he caught up the bag of gold and hurled 
it at the men, who received it with a shout, and 
fell back, struggling and fighting like maniacs. 

‘And now come. You will bring the gold to 
headquarters to-morrow morning. Bring the gold 
and get the girl.” 

He had grasped her arm and was dragging her 
toward the door; had placed his cap lightly on his 
head, and had his drawn sword in his hand. 

‘¢ Monsieur, Monsieur the Colonel !” cried the 
dismayed old man. ‘‘ What do you mean ?” 
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“T mean to take her at her word. This is my 
pledge, old pawnbroker. Do you let money in the 
hand of another and take no pledge ? Aha! I 
have you there! She is mine till I have my 
money. Come, I say !” 

“* Kill me, rather!” said Rothschild. 

But the man with drawn sword kept dragging 
her toward the open door. The dwarf was in 
terror, and ran about as if hunting for a sword. 

“No, no, do no kill us all! There is plenty of 
gold. There are diamonuds—the box the prince 
brought you to hide, Father Rothschild. Give 
him the jewels the prince brought, and let him 
go. I t’ink so, Jacob, eh ?” asked Sary. 

** Yaw, yaw,” answered: poor little Jacob. 

“The jewels of the prince !” whispered the 
colonel. 

Ile let go the girl’s arm. His sword was low- 
ered. Ile tiptoed toward the door and looked 
out ; then he went quickly up to Rothschild. 

“It was the prince. ‘I'hat wine fit for a prince 
was for him. You have harbored and helped a 
traitor. He is under sentence of death for treason 
to the Emperor. Well, this is death to you, and 
confiscation of all you possess. Let this come to 
the Emperor—and I, as a true soldier, shall tell 
him—or, possibly not, for her. But now the 
jewels. Quick! With the bugle’s blast I must 
be gone. - But remember, I have your secret. I 
hold your life and fortune in this hand. Quick, 
I say !” 

The old man said nothing. He cast one glance 
of reproach or pity toward the two cowering 
creatures, who seemed so weak in their terror of 
death, as if to say, ‘‘ You have made integrity 
impossible,” and that was all. 

Taking the iron bar from where it leaned by 
the fireplace, he started with slow and heavy steps 
toward the garden door. Then, suddenly wheel- 
ing about, with face lighted, he sprang toward 
the big hearthstone, tore it up, pulled out the 
box and the bag of gold, and, throwing them on 
the table, cried : 

““There, there—take what you will of gold and 
jewels, but spare her.” 

The man thrust the bag of gold in his bosom, 
seized the key that hung from the lock, opened 
the casket, and started back in wonder. Pick- 
ing out an enormous diamond, and standing so as 
to conceal it from all, he said : 

“Did you open the prince’s casket ?” 

“Monsieur Colonel, why should I open my 
prince’s casket ?” 

“‘ Well, I am glad you didn’t. There is a little 
prayer which you doubtless never heard, which 
says, ‘ Lead us not into temptation.’ Ha, ha, ha! 

! us not into temptation.” He said this last 
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with a low snd wicked laugh, as if to stifle all 
remorse. He struggled a moment with himself, 
then thrust the Lig diamond into his pocket. 
Then, closing the lid with a loud snap and strik- 
ing it hard with his hand, he said, as he turned 
his back .o the table and the casket: ‘But I 
have read that prayer, and as I am a Christian, I 
will not be worse than a Jew. Take your prince’s 
casket. Hide it away. I don’t care for diamonds. 
Why, all the diamonds of this earth could not 
match her eyes for one moment. And I will 
not give her up.” 

Again the wretch had seized Rebecea’s arm, and 
was striving to reach the door. He was mad 
with drunkenness and good fortune. 

** Would you take my fortune and my house 
too. ?” 

‘*Old man, there is a sermon in which it is 
said, ‘If a man take thy cloak, give him thy coat 
also.’ ” 

**Ay! The Sermon on the Mount. But if 
you read further the sacred sayings of that divine 
young Jew, Jesus Christ, you find there, ‘Give 
not the things which are holy unto the dogs. 
Neither cast ye vour pearls before swine.’” 

The old man had tottered at first and fallen 
back almost against the wall, where two long 
swords were crossed above some Hebrew char- 
acters in gold. His right arm slowly rose till his 
hand laid hold of a hilt as he spoke, and with 
the last word the sword swooped down, disarmed 
the colonel and struck its point in the breast of 
his coat. And then the bugle called, and witha 
start the wretch, cowed and beaten, was gone. 


CuapTer lV, 

Five years later, in the garden under the pear 
tree, and Time had made no change. Nature, 
however, had lifted up the old pear tree. Besides 
that. babies, grandchildren of the first Rothschild, 
as well as many little Jew children of the poor 
Judengasse, were gathered there under the pear 
tree, now in full blossom, for the German May 
dance. 

This was a month before the battle of Waterloo. 
And friends of the Emperor, and enemies of the 
Emperer, too, were pouring down the Rhine to 
take part in the terrible hundred days’ drama that 
was being played all the way from Elbe to Bel- 
gium’s capital. 


The old wooden gate opening into the garden 
had rotted down, and a new and high and strong 
iron one had taken its place. But whether this 
was to keep the Christians out, or the Jews in, 
was not certain; perhaps the latter. For, reg- 
ularly at ten o’clock sharp, as the bell rung, a tall, 
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lank watchman, with a lamp ona long pole and 
sword and pistol at his side, passes through the 
And he eries out this one weird cry 
at every Jew’s gute, at every Jew’s door, wherever 
the dimmest light, either in sickness or in health, 
might be seen: ‘*'len o’clock at night! All 
lights out, and all Jews to bed !” 

If on his return beat he saw any light any- 
where, or fancied he saw any light anywhere, or 
was willing to swear, for his own purposes, that 
he saw any light anywhere, he either marched the 
whole household off to prison, or, if the people 
were very poor, would repeat his ery, and add, in 
a terrible voice: ‘* Under penalty of the law !” 

Sary, a little stouter than five years before, fol- 
lowed by Jacob, a little more stooped than when 
he first came rolling down the steps to meet the 
fat mayor, came tumbling and rolling down, driv- 
ing out the few remaining little ones. 

Sary found a child on a seat. 

‘““ Now, I did forget to count. 
do have babies, I tell you dot. 
count dis times. But I spects it’s ours. I take 
him anyhow. And she 
picked up the child and went up the steps, puff- 
ing and talking, followed by Jacob. 

A tall, strange man came in at the great iron 
gate, sighed and sat down. ‘‘ And that is Anselm 
Bauer’s house — not changed at all; only the 
pear tree has flourished well. I hope he has pros- 
pered since that night; and I——” He looked at 
his clothes, and, with a sigh, continued: “ I hear 
that he was plundered, too, that night, of every 
thaler ; and, of course, my jewels went with his. 
But I would give much to know exactly what 
transpired after I hurried away. For it is pos- 
sible, after all, that the shrewd old man may have 
saved something. 
of all; but I also read, and they all say and be- 
lieve, Prince William of Hesse is dead. Yet, for 
all that, he is alive. Barely alive—barely alive. 
Nor would he be alive at all if the decrees of the 
French courts, both civil and military, could find 
him out, er get him from the front of battle for a 
single day. Condemned to be shot for loyalty and 
ralor ; for fighting for Germany a second time! 
So be careful, Prince William, to remain dead till 
Napoleon is driven back to Elbe, or into Hades. 
But I must find out, if 1 ean, whether I am a 
beggar in fact, or a king in future, before I 
return to the battlefield.” 

As he concluded his musing aloud the two do- 
mestics came again down the steps. 

“Vel, it vas one of our little grandchilds, after 
all. I packed him all the vay upstairs, and 


J udengasse. 


Dem Jews dey 
I did forget to 


Take him on pawn.” 


True, they say he was robbed 


counted ’em all off, and he was ours, our dear 
Dot 


little grandchild. I gets no pay for dot. 
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comes of being goot. I don’t get no moneys on 
dot one.” Suddenly she saw the prince. ‘1 say, 
Mr.—Mr.-——-how you vas to-night ?’ ‘The prince 
looked at her. Der 
neighbor's little ones leave de gate open; you 
comes in—dot’s all right. 
can go out.” 


**No, 1—I didn’t mean dot. 
You can come in, you 


cried the dwarf. 
Dot’s all right. Mr.—Mr.— ?” 


* Ausgang ! ausgang !” 


‘* Ausgang ! 
queried Sary. 


“Mr. Jacobs,” said the prince, quietly. 


“Mr. Jacobs! You vas a Jew—no ?” Then 
she said to Jacob: ‘‘ No, dot’s no Jew. Look— 
his clothes! No Jew so poor as dot. You— 


you vant to see Mr. Rothschild ?” 

“No. Sit down.” 

Jacob was awed into a seat, but not she. 

** Sit down,” said the prince, quietly. 
down, and said ; 

**Vas you de Emperor Napoleon, Mein Ilerr 
Jacobs ?” 

“No!” 

‘* Vas—vas you de Prince William ? 
the dwarf, 

The prince started just a little. Then he said 
very calmly to the woman, as if not heeding the 
dwarf : 

** Why, where is Prince William ?” 

‘Hes dead! he’s dead like dot!’ and she 
struck a doll hard against the seat, and broke it. 
**He’s got to be dead. You see he fight twice 
for Germany—twice, and dey kill him mit de law 
twice. Ie’s dead; he’s got to be dead. Dot’s 
business.” She petulantly pointed to the house, 
saying: ‘* They want me in dere.” 

** May-day party ?” 

“Yaw, May-day party for ten babies and 
Becky’s two young mens.” 

**Nebecea’s two young men, eh ?” 

«Your smart young womans always have two. 
Von might die. Dot’s 
smart ; I tell you dot.” 

‘*And who are her two young men ?” 


She sat 


’ stuttered 


business. Becky, she’s 


“Vel, first there is the handsome French of- 
ficer, Leuville.” : 

**Leuville! Colonel Leuville, who plundered 
the Jew quarter after the battle of Jena ?” 

“Yaw; but he is a big general now. 
gold lace like dot !” 

‘* You, too, were in that house the night of the 
pillage? Tell me—I must be gone, if Leuville is 
here.” 

‘« Yes, yes,” they both answered, as all turned 
toward the gate together. 

‘© And what did he take away 
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“Gold, gold, gold, and P 
“«*¢ And—— ?” 
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‘* Jewels—the jewels in the buried casket that 
the prince brought. Yes, for he drew his sword 
to kill us all. And I said, ‘ Master, master, give 
him the casket —the prince’s casket —that he 
brought and buried,” said Sary. 

«¢ And then we ran and hid,” added the dwarf. 

‘‘ Yes; but it was I who saved all our lives by 
giving up the prince’s casket, you see.” 

‘* All—all lost, and I shall go to the front and 
never come back till Napoleon and his minions 
are in the dust.” 

The prince had laid hold of the great iron gate, 
and it shook and rattled with his emotion. Look- 
ing about a moment, he queried : 

‘* And her other lover ?” 

“Ach! he vas no good. He lose his sword. 
Prisoner at Jena. Den he lose his head. He 
come. He go all about and play on a pipe. And 
gone two years. Ah, but Becky love him. But 
he no good. He have straw on his hat and flow- 
ers. He fool—he fool !” 

‘Tie, he—he’s a pretty smart fool, too,” said 
the dwarf, sharply. ‘‘ He sing and play ; pretty 
smart fool, Sary, eh ?—The master !” 

The door opened, and Rothschild stood lean- 
ing on a staff on the steps of his house, looking 
after the fast retreating figure of Prince William. 

** Jacob ! Sary—Sary ! Jacob! who was that ?” 
He grew greatly excited, saying to himself: ‘* On 
my faith, it was the figure of my friend—my 
schoolfellow—my prince.” Then, aloud: ‘* Who 
was it, I say, and what did he want here ?” 

‘He want nothing. No bread,” said Sary. 

The party on the steps hastened to descend, led 
by the tottering old man. General Leuville was 
even more polite, if possible, than when he led 
his plundering regiment through the Judengasse 
nearly five years before. He was all devotion to 
Rebecca, and led her and her mother to seats 
under the pear tree. 

“‘ Mother, mother,” sail the old man to his 
spouse, “ that was Prince William.” 

“‘Impossible! It may be his ghost, but not 
he. Prince William dares not be alive,” said 
Leuville, firmly. 

“Anselm,” urged the wife, kindly, ‘‘ you are 
always seeing Prince William come back—are 
always hearing the sound of his carriage wheels 
at the door. Now do please sit down and rest.” 

“‘T cannot rest while my prince is wandering 
homeless and I am well housed. Jacob, come ! 
—run before me and find him. Tell him An- 
selm Bauer of the Red Shield must see him.” 

And with this the dwarf and the old man dis- 
appeared through the gate. 

The general tapped his forehead, and then 
said : 
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*“ Well, I should like to find Prince William 
myself. I should like to take him to Napoleon 
to-night as I go to the front. But surely he is 
the last man that your father should care to see, 
Rebecca.” 

** And why, general ?” 

“And why? Why, bless my stars! he would 
have to make up the gold and diamonds that my 
men took that night in the Judengasse. That is 
why.” 

**And that may be why my father seeks so 
eagerly and earnestly to find him,” she answered, 
quietly. 

The man laughed—a cold, hard laugh. Sud- 
denly he said : 

** You were present when he brought and bur- 
ied the casket of diamonds that night ?” 

“Te.” 

** And the casket was not opened ?” 

‘There was no time, general; only time to 
conceal the casket and fly through this garden 
into the street.” 

**And your father did not know the contents 
of that casket then ?” 

She shook her head. 

‘* Nor does he know the contents of that casket 
now,” said the mother. 

‘*You don’t mean to say that he has never 
opened it ?” 

‘Why, how could he? He had no authority 
to do so till the end of five years.” 

** Well, you are an incomprehensible people. 
Why, I should have opened it with the point of my 
sword, if nothing else, at the end of five minutes 
after he was gone.” 

‘At the end of five years it will be opened. 
And it will be hers if he comes not,” said the 
mother. 

The soldier started, left his seat, came back 
suddenly, and, leaning over the ladies, said : 

**Do you believe a man may be totally and 
unreservedly bad ? If such a man may be, I am 
that man. Iam as bad as that old man is good. 
I am the worst, as he is the best, of men. I—I 
have a gem, a jewel here in a bracelet. Take it; 
put that with your fortune at the end of five 
years. It is yours; will you not take it? Take 
it, and let it be the link that reaches from your 
hand to mine to lead me up and back from per- 
dition. Take it. Iam going down to battle. I 
shall never come back. I want to cast this mill- 
stone from about my neck forever. I stole it 
from Prince William’s casket that night of the 
pillage. Take it, take it, for God’s sake, and 
save a penitent thief, who stole it !” 

‘* Why, then, it is Prince William’s, and I dare 
not.” 























‘‘ You are driving me back upon my baser self. 
You shut the gates of heaven against me, and 
you despise me—yes, despise me in the only hon- 
est hour of my life since that night in the Juden- 
gasse. Well, so be it.” Very bitter and very 
violently the man thrust the great diamond in 
his breast pocket, and walked away as the old 
man, led by the dwarf, came back. 

“No, Gudula, no. I think it was not he. I 
fear I must die, and never meet my old friend 
any more this side the grave.” 

** Father, Prince William has fallen in the wars, 
surely,” said the girl, soothingly. ‘‘ For you have 
searched Europe through and through. My four 
brothers in the great cities surely have not been 
idle. And then, Henrique a 

“Yes, yes; I know I have done my best to 
find him; and so, I am sure, have my sons, and 
brave, good Henrique, too. But was he not to 
share the May Day with us? It isa full year to- 
night since he last set out upon his search.” 

‘He will come! Hark! what is that ? 
is Henrique playing !” 

A strange, wild figure in plumes and green 
garlands, pipe in hand, came dancing and playing 
in at the iron gate. The girl sprang forward, 
but he put his finger to his lip and said : 

**Rebecca, my angel! But caution! The 
Frenchman! Do not know me in his presence.” 

“And what word ? The prince ?” whispered 
the old man. 

“None at all.” 

“Sad, sad !” sighed the old man. 

‘‘But the diamond !—your great diamond, 
‘The Light of Israel,’ is here—here in this gar- 
den—in his possession !” 

**God be praised ! I could not die content with 
the light of Solomon’s Temple in such hands.” 

‘And it would not have been in his hands if 
he could have sold it. First here, then there, 
anywhere, he tried to sell it—in every capital. 
I followed and I followed ; and I found that he 
tried to sell it here in Frankfort.” 

Suddenly the officer turned and faced the old 
man and the young man, as they eagerly talked. 

«* Yes, old man, I play, and I sing also. Will 
you hear me this merry, merry lay ? And you, 
fair ladies ? and you, brave general ?” 

Very soft and low and gently the young man 
with the pipe vegan, and imitating the plaintive 
voice of the wood dove, as he is heard in Spain 
and in California calling in the olive trees to his 
mate, he sang these words : 





That 


‘* Come, listen, O leve, to the voice of the dove 
Come, hearken and hear him say 
There are many to-morrows, my love, my love— 
There is only one to-day.” 
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«© Oh, fellow, you weary me !” said the soldier, 
impatiently. ‘ Here is all Germany, all France, 
all the world, pouring into Belgium to battle for 
or against Napoleon, and yet you play on a pipe 
and garland yourself in flowers. Bah! remain 
with the women. I go to the wars. Rothschild, 
I wronged you deeply once. You wonder why I 
have prowled around your house for these five 
years ? Well, trying to be brave enough to be 
honest.” 

He reached his hand. 

‘*And have not found it possible !” said Hen- 
rique, sneeringly. 

The soldier drew back his hand quickly, and 
put it to his breast, as if in pain. He took the 
bracelet and diamond in his hand. 

‘*She made it almost possible. 
made it impossible.” 

The old man went close up to him, took his 
hand, turned a look of rebuke on the young man, 
and said : 

“Tf you have come to ask the old Jew’s forgive- 
ness, take it, take it—and hers, and hers.” 

The two women arose, and ‘stood with bowed 
heads. He uncovered his head, passing toward 
the gate, bending very humbly. But Henrique 
stepped hastily around, and stood in the gate be- 
fore him. 

‘‘ Let me pass. Iam done with all this weak- 
ness now. Old man, I despise you and your 
whole Jew household ; ay, despise you, as you 
are the despised peopie of the earth.” 

Very patiently and very slowly the old man 
once more approached. Once more he took his 
hand and began, in a low voice : 

** Did God despise us when he handed down 
through the thunders of Sinai the laws that rule 
the civilized world ? Who are the heroes of all 
your songs and holy church lyrics? Before whom 
does all France prostrate herself perpetually in 
prayer? To whom does every soldier cry for help 
when rushing on to battle ? A Jew, a despised 
Jew! To whom does every true and honest sol- 
dier of every nation kneel and pray. for help, and 
cry out for forgiveness of his sins at the doors of 
death ? Why, to one whom the Roman soldiers 
found in a garden of olive trees ; to one whose 
last words before being bound and led away to 
die were these: ‘Put up thy sword into the 
sheath ;” to one who laid his hands outstretched 
upon the cross, and cried: ‘ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.’ To that beau- 
tiful—beautiful—that divinely beautiful charac- 
ter, Jesus Christ.” 

There was a long silence. The soldier’s head 
was low upon his breast. At last he said, reach- 
ing the bracelet with the big diamond : 


But you have 











ee ye 
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“‘T want you to take this; keep it. I shall 
never come back from the battle. But Prince 
William may. If he does, it is his. If not, hers.” 

The old man’s eyes were glad, but he feared to 
break the silence. 

The young man resolutely put out his hand. 

‘*It is a great diamond. It has a great history 
as well,” 

Ile took the bracelet in his hand, took a knife 
from his belt, pried the stone out from its set- 
ting. and held it up in the light, and began : 

‘*This stcne has a history—a great history. 
The history of the few great stones make up the 
history of empires. I marvel that people who 
admire diamonds do not read their histories. 
Shall I tell you the history of this one ?—what I 
know about it ?” 

The general was dark with rage. 

“You can tell what you know, fellow. It 
won't take vou long.” 

‘*No, not long.” answered the young piper. 
“Then listen. This stone stands seventeenth in 
the list of the rarest stones. It is the only one 
of tlie seventeen that is not a crown jewel. Its 
history is older than Jerusalem ; and its history 
is well known to all great jewelers. It is very 
dear to all Jews, because it is known to be the 
stone that gleamed in a coronet that tipped King 
Solomon’s sceptre. And it is believed to be the 
stone mentioned in the Talmud as a setting in 
the sceptre of the King of Persia. So that 
perhaps Queen Esther —certainly the Queen of 
Sheba —touched a finger tip to this precious 
stone when in the presence of the king. It was 
carried away to Rome by Titus, the son of Vespa- 
sian, on the fall of the temple, along with the sa- 
cred vessels of the tabernacle of God. After the 
fall of Rome, it was for nearly a thousand years 
a crown jewel of the kingdonis and empires that 
rose and fell by the blue waters of the Danube 
and the Rhine. In the Kremlin at Moseov are 
to be seen eleven crowns, taken by Russia during 
the last thousand years from the kingdoms and 
empires that crumbled to dust before her power. 
And in the tiara of no less than eight of these is 
still to be seen the place of this same precious stone 
from the sceptre of King Solomon. It was once 
in the crown of Peter the Great. It was in his 
hands when his army was saved, not by the 
strength of his arm, but by the address of his 
empress, who, besides giving all the jewels she 
possessed, placed this glittering gem for conceal- 
ment in the muzzle of his pistol—thus !” 

Suddenly he drew a big-muzzled, old-fashioned 
pistol, and thrust the stone in and raised it to 
the man’s face before him. The soldier sprang 
back and drew his sword, desperate with rage. 
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The clocks in the city began to strike, and the 
tall, lank watchman, in a long black coat, with 
sword and pistol at his side, and a lantern on the’ 
tip of a long pole, stalked in. 

** What is this ?” said the watchman, 

‘© A play,” said the soldier. 

** A tragedy ?” queried the watchman. 

**A coxo-comedy !” shrieked the little dwarf 
from the corner where he had, as usual in such 
cases, been hiding. 

‘* And the last act,” said the watchman, as he 
walked between the two men. 

‘** The last,” repeated the officer, as with bowed 
head he allowed the watchman to direct him to- 
ward the gate. 

‘* Nay, there is one more act,” said Henrique, 
as the old man placed Rebecca’s hand in his. 

“It is the last act for me,” replied the officer, 
he passed out, with head low. 

The watchman slammed the great iron gate, 
and l 


as 


cried, as darkness came down : 
** Ten o’clock at night! All lights out, and all 
Jews to bed, under penalty of the law !” 


CHAPTER V. 

ARRAYED in the richest robes of his period, 
the first Rothschild, now a bent and tottering old 
man, sat in his gorgeous little parlor over the old 
shop in the Judengasse. And yet he was not so 
very old. But his life had been a hard and studi- 
ous one. From the first, when he had felt the 
hand of poverty at his throat and seen his parents 
toiling and struggling night and day to leave him 
a home and a pittance to school him and fit him 
for the priesthood, his life had been hard and full 
of care. He was prematurely bowed and broken, 
as he sat there alone in his splendid little parlor. 

sut there was a bright light in his eyes, and his 
rich robes and the rich surroundings told that 
some great event—to him, at least—was about to 
transpire. Yet he was strangely restless. Once, 
twice, he arose, laid his hand to his ear, leaned 
forward and listened ; then, with a shake of his 
long gray locks, sat down again. His right hand 
clutched tightly the edge of the table, as he said 
to himself : 

**At last, at last—I have mine own full and abso- 
lute consent at last, and Rebecca shall be dowered 
like a princess. The contract shall be signed this 
night—this hour—and the lord mavyor’s son Hen- 
rique shall be my son Henrique. And I think the 
despised old Jew somehow will not be so despised 
then.” 

Ile again seemed to hear strange and unwel- 
come sounds, and again arose and crossed the 
floor and listened. Then he fell into his chair, 
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and shook his head and laughed at his 
less fears. 

‘‘ Ha, ha, ha! no, no, no! I searched every- 
where for him. And then the five years have 
passed—long since passed. And by the word— 
ay, the solemn promise—of my prince the treas- 
ures are hers—mine ; even though I did not earn 
them by the sacrifice of my own. There is no 
fear of his coming back. And even if he should, 
with the lord mayor and the lord mayor’s son on 
my side, and all the world believing, too, that the 
French took all, why, who shall help him? Why, 
in fact, who knows anything to the contrary but 
me—me and——” He sprang up, leaned, list- 
ened, and finally fell back in his seat and said, 
in a half-whisper, with his long, lean finger point- 
ing to heaven —‘‘ me and Him ?”’ 

There was a noise at the door, and the fat and 
pompous lord mayor was ushered in. It is need- 
less to say that his apparel was in keeping with 
his high office and the high occasion. 

‘*My Lord Mayor of Frankfort !” 

‘*My brother, Anselm Bauer Rothschild !” 

The two old men threw out their two hands 
eordially, and then embraced as brothers. 

‘Well, sit down; sit—sit at the table, and 
Jacob and Sary shall serve you, while I go bring 
the contract, the contracting parties and the 
dowry. Jacob! Sary !—Sary! Jacob !” 

‘‘And how is my Henrique? ’Tis hard for 


own base- 


you Jews—we Jews—to take away a son even be- 
fore the wedding.” 


‘© Ah, but you only give a son for a time, and 

get a daughter for eternity. As for Henrique, 
‘he is well, manly, noble—all that is good.’ 

“Yaw, vaw; [ knows dot. But where is little 
Jacob and fat Sary ?” and the old mayor showed 
signs of great thirst. 

‘© Ah, yes; you must excuse them a little, my 
lord. They, too, are in love; yes, have been in 
love for half a century. And now they are to 
receive their little fortune to-night, and go their 
way. Get married and be happy. They will 
serve us to-night, clad in their marriage array. 
You will make them a little present—eh ?” The 
old mayor looked sour at the suggestion ; and the 
old Israelite, not heeding it, again called: ‘‘Ja- 
cob! Sary !—Sary ! Jacob !” 

It was a gorgeous bit of color—two gorgeous 
bits of color, in fact—that came tumbling in. 
You vould have sail that some of the rich o 
second-hand robes of the father of the present 
Rothschild had come forth from their hiding for 
half a hundred years and fastened upon their 


backs. 


‘Wine for my lord ; 
best.” 


abundance, and of the 
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And the two animated flower pots were again, 
and for the last time, put in rivalry to serve 
the High Lord Mayor of Frankfort. That dig- 
nitary was flanked on either side with long- 
necked bottles, and glasses clinked and dancec 
together down the lane that lay between them. 
Then the two old men drank—drank the healthe 
of their children ; drank to one another; and 
then they drank to the dwarf and his bride. 

‘** And now, that you are to be married, I want 
that you two should sometimes drink my health, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jacob.” 

The stout mayor found the way to his pocket, 
at last, and said : 

“Here! <A whole big silver thaler for yout 
No; I must not spoil you. Young folks to get 
married must not be to make spoilt.” 

Then the two went behind his back and shook 
fists and made faces while he emptied another 
bottle. 

Meantime the old Israelite had again heard 
strange and unwelcome sounds, and was on his 
feet and alert, as before. 

‘It is on my conscience. 
him. 


I think I must tell 
For, if Prince William should come baek ! 
I have kept my hands clean, I must keep my 
heart clean. I will make a clean breast of it all.” 

Rothschild left the room, but soon returned 
with a jeweled casket under his arm, followed by 
his wife, daughter, Henrique, a rabbi, and a 
lawyer, with a scroll, goose quill and inkhorn. 

The servants sought their corners, as usual ; 
the mayor grew suddenly stiff and stately, and 
you would have said this was rather a funeral 
than the prelude to a wedding. This was partly 
owing to the fact that the mayor knew that he 
was in a condition which required he should lean 
on something; and so he very wisely concluded 
to lean on the dignity of his office. He was posi- 
tively frigid ; and althétiigh he had the grace te 
rise in the presence of ladies, he had also the 
good sense not to try to bow too profoundly, or 
even try to speak. 

Then the goed old patriarch of Israel, with his 
right hand on the ~ich casket, began very slowly, 
and in a low, soft voice : 

** Rebecca, you who bear my mother’s name—my 
mother, who was bowed down to the earth with 
poverty and persecution—to you, my last-born 
child, I shall give, in jewels and in gold the dowry 


of a princess. For I would not lose a daughter, 
but gain a son.” 

And tenderly she answered : 

**Oh, good father! generous father! but my 


absent brothers! I would not take from them, 
my generous, good father, one single france that 


they might claim or covet if they were here.” 
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*« Listen to me, my child. I hope I would not 
be unjust to anyone on earth, Christian, Turk or 
Jew ; least of all, to those of my own blood. A 
few years ago your elder brother took twenty 
thousand pounds sterling and went to England. 
He made that twenty thousand more than one 
hundred thousand in a year. Ie was a true man, 
a just man, a brave man. And England trusted 
him, leaned on him as on a staff. Once, when 
eld England could not cash the checks that Wel- 
lington drew in battling with the French, my 
son came forward, and with his gold fought the 
victorious battles of the world for England. My 
son is at this hour with Wellington, near a little 
village in Belgium called Waterloo. There is to 
be a great battle. Napoleon must and shall be 
beaten. For the God of Israel is with your val- 
jant brother. I wait every hour, every moment, 
for news of the victory. Your brother at Vienna 
is also rich and influential. None the less is your 
brother at Naples. Your brother at Rome is so 
rich and so respected that he is the broker for 
the Christian’s millions. They all send you love, 
Rebecca, and blessings, being well advised that I 
mtend to make your dowry here to-night, in jew- 
els and in gold, twenty million francs.” Hastily 
the old man opened the casket, and taking the 
contents in his trembling hands, said: ‘* And I 
now present you with jewels such as no queen of 
Europe wears! They are valued at ten million 
francs! Ten million francs, Rebecca !” 

“‘ Why, father, how your poor old hands trem- 
ble! What can be the matter ? You know I am 
not to leave your roof, father. Now tell me what 
ean be the matter ?” 

“Nothing, nothing. No; it is a memory—a 
memory ; but—but nothing that would concern 
you or Henrique, or anyone but myself. And my 
memories, good or bad, are my own, and I must 
bear them alone.” 

“But are you sure you are strong enough, 
father, to bear them alone ?” said Henrique, 
kindly. 

‘‘Strong, my son; strong now. See now how 
[hold them out at arm’s length! Strong and 
steady, and—I thought I heard the sound of car- 
niage wheels! The noise of a carriage, like that 
that came the night of the pillage in the Juden- 
gasse. Did you—did you not hear a carriage ?” 

He had paused to listen. 

‘Why, we heard nothing, father !” cried Hen- 
rique and Rebecca, in a breath. 

** Ah, but you have ears only for one another. 
No, no—you are not listening for news from 
England, but you should be listening for news 
from Waterloo! Ta, ha, ha!” 

The old man was almost hysterical, and the 
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jewels danced and dangled in his hands. The 
mayor, with an eye to business for his son, had 
kept himself busy counting diamonds and exam- 
ining strings of jewels. He even exhibited a 
strong desire to get possession of some of them, 
but was respectfully frustrated at every attempt. 

‘In the bottom of the casket, Rebecca, is a 
check for ten million francs on Rothschild of 
London—my son Nathan, your brother—drawn 
in your favor, beloved, and signed by your father, 
Anselm Bauer Rothschild, of Frankfort.” 

The mayor was not quite satisfied, and wanted 
to see. He read it over, and after looking hard 
at the signature, handed it back to Rothschild, 
who put it in the box along with the jewels, 
closed the box with a snap, and then handed it to 
Rebecca. She at once handed it to Henrique, who 
gave it back to Rothschild. The old mayor tried 
to intercept its passage, but again was respectfully 
foiled. 

**Keep it for us, father. What safer banker 
than Rothschild ?” said Henrique. 

** Very well,” he sighed; ‘‘the casket and its 
contents are Rebecca’s when she calls for them. 
And now the contract.” 

The lawyer arranged the scroll, and all signed 
without further ceremony till it came the turn of 
the mayor. Leaning over the paper pen in hand, 
he hesitated a moment. ‘Then, lifting up his 
head, he said to Rothschild, in a strangely Israel- 
itish accent, but very earnestly : ‘‘I suppose you 
would advance der ten million francs on der 
jewels? Take ‘em on pawn for dot sum, eh ?” 

Rothschild was embarrassed and disgusted, but, 
bowing assent, the lord mayor began to sign his 
tremendous big name. 

**And now, Gudula, lead the way to the din- 
ing hall. I must remain and lock up our chil- 
dren’s treasures ; but let there be no lack of mer- 
riment. Go! go! I will join you soon,” said 
Rothschild, as he took the casket in hand. 

They all turned to go. But Henrique and Re- 
beeca came back a step or two, and they tried to 
urge him to go with them. He promised to come 
as soon as possible. 

** Well, if you don’t come at once, Henrique 
and I will return and take you by force ;” and 
so, laughingly, the happy pair followed to the 
hall. 

As soon as the last footfall died away the old 
man sunk heavily into his chair. He listened 
again; heard nothing, and seemed pleased as a 
child that he heard no more the rumble of wheels. 
He looked at the contract, rubbed his hands and 
was glad. 

*‘Tt is done. It is done. I might have waited ; 
but to die and leave things for people to wrangle 
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over, I don’t think that wise or good at all.” Then 
he meditated. ‘Ife must have died from some 
French bullet, or he might have died from ex- 
haustion that same night. Sad, sad, sad! I re- 
member now, when he used to come to borrow 
money from me—a young man he was then—how 
long he would sit in my little shop downstairs, in 
this Judengasse, and talk over plans—how he 
would yet be a king of Germany. Ile had the 
lands, he had the jewels. He said he would make 
for himself, out of the jewels in that casket, a 
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become mine by equity, if not by law.” He came 
back, set down the box with trembling hands, 
and leaning over it, struck it heavily with his 
fist, and exclaimed, savagely: ‘‘ Prince William 
is dead !” 

‘““No, Anselm Bauer, not dead 

Rothschild started, trembled, half rose, and 
slowly, very slowly, turned his head till the faces 
of the two old men met. 

“Then, if not a disembodied soul, how came 
it that you could pass the closed end bolted port- 
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‘* HE CLUTCHED THE BAR AND STARTED FORWARD.” 


erown such as no king of Europe had ever worn, 
as full of gems as the heavens are of stars. But 
alas! and alas! There lie his costly crown jewels 
in that little casket. And where he lies no man 
may know.” Ile arose, took the box and looked 
about. ‘‘I must put this in my iron box and be 
with them.” He paused, then started. ‘ But if 
all should be missing ? If he at last should come 
to claim them ? Ife shall not—he shall not. Did 


I not give up my gold and jewels to save his? I 
eould have given his and saved mine. 
Vol XXXII., No. 6 
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als of my house ?” cried Rothschild, as he turned 
his back resolutely to the box. 

‘You forget that you have the same honest 
old porter. Ife knew me in the old days, and 
made no question of my right to enter his mas- 
ter’s house. He knew me to-night, and as of old 
made no question.” 

‘May I touch your hand, that I may surely 
know that you are flesh and blood ?” 

The two withered old hands touched. 

**T sought you everywhere.” 
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<< No, not evervwhere ; not in the front ranks 


have struck a thousand blows 
for Germany, and rested not till now. And oh, 


but I am worn and weary, and pale enough, no 


of battle. bor | 


doubt, from toil of battle and loss of blood to 
frighten anyone and pass for a ghost. Bu 


quick! quick !—a glass !—I faint! No, it passes 
now.” 

The old man poured 
sulk 
} 


breast, his eves « losed. 


his prince a glass of wine 
His head slowly settled 
He slept. 


A great iron 


as he into a seat. 
Hyon his 


Rothschild leaned on the mantel. 


poke r leaned by the fir place. He looked at the 
sleeping soldier. IJlis hand fell down till it 
touched the iron bar. He shuddered at first. 


Then his face dark and terrible. He 
clutched the bar and forward. 

‘‘ Father, shall he bless and break bread with- 
out you ?” called Rebecca’s sweet voice. . 

‘ead without me? Bless 
nothing—bless nothing here now !” he said, bit- 
terly, to himself; then sprang and closed and 
bolted the door, letting the fall, 
moaned: ‘‘Ah, what was the prayer that sol- 
dier tried to utter when he saw my gold? It 
was, ‘Lead us not into temptation.’ I hated 
him, despised him, for falling before temptation. 
Yet see what I would have done! Oh, the wis- 
dom of one who taught men not to pray to be 
strong in the hour of temptation, but humbly to 
pray, ‘ Lead us not into temptation ’!” 

The old man sunk upon his knees, and his lips 
moved, and he prayed devoutly. 

The prince slowly opened his eyes, and seeing 
the man on his knees, said : 

‘‘ Why, rise, my honest old friend.” 

Coming hastily forward, Rothschild said : 

‘* And you are stronger now, my prince ?” 

‘* Ay, stronger; but no longer your prince, for 
we have won at Waterloo, and I assumed my 
sceptre on entering Germany; but you’ surely 
know this, else why were you kneeling there ?” 

“To the King of Kings, begging His help and 
And now, take them ; take them— 


grew 


started 


‘* Bless and break b: 


bar as he 


forgiveness. 


all! 


‘Lead us not into temptation,’” 
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“Why, my old casket! And my jewels, too !” 
said King William, as he touched a spring and 
elanced **And vou have kept them so 
loyally all this time! ‘Then, my friend, my true, 
loving, loyal old friend, keep them always.” 

‘7 I do not deserve them,” protested the old 
man, as he put aside the proffered casket. 

‘You deserve them all, and more, my friend 
Rothschild ; and I do not need them. My vast 
possessions in land, now that the French are 
beaten, make me a king in deed as well as in 
Besides, I promised them to Rebecca, 
and a king cannot break his word. Call her. I 
will give them to her with my own hand, since 
you will not receive them.” 


Within. 


name. 


Call Rebecca 
—call everybody !” cried the glad old man. ‘‘ And 
now, your majesty, what of my son—my son 
Nathan—at Waterloo ?” 

The people came pouring in, and Rothschild 
lifted his head. 

‘** Waterloo is won ! 
William ?” 

*“Safe, and now in London, I trust. Ie 
bought a ship, and sailed before the smoke of 
battle was yet lifted from the dead.” 

‘*And you saw him, and he sent us word ?” 

** Yes, yes ; he sat on his horse at Wellington's 
side when the great general said that Waterloo 
was ours. He wrote this for you, and then rode 
swiftly away to take ship for London. But read 
his message, and let us hear what a Rothschild 
has to say of Waterloo.” 

** My old eyes are too weak. You read it, Re- 
becca,” said the father ; and she read : 


**Sary ! Jacob !—Jacob ! Sary ! 


But what of my son, King 


‘*The gold of the Red Shield has fought and won 
Waterloo. Nargan Rorsscaip.’” 


Then the King handed her the casket, saying : 

** These, I believe, are yours, and my congrat- 
ulations with them. Wear these jewels, Mar- 
chioness de Rothschild, when it may please you 
and your father the baron, and your husband the 
Marquis Henrique, to visit the court of King 
William.” 
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JOEY'S NUGGET. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY OF 
By WILL 


PorpuLAR rumor said that Big Rufus had never 
been of much account. 
if he could avoid it. He couldn’t work when he 
was drunk ; and, rarely being sober, he fell into 
a state of chronic inactivity. 

His perverse antipathy for any kind of labor was 
only matched by his appetite for strong drink, the 
extent of which could only be expressed in the 
superlative degree. 

Though intemperate, Big Rufus never swore. 
This trait, however, was looked upon as an evi- 
dence of weakness, rather than a moral principle, 
by the inhabitants of Possum Creek mining camp, 
who considered a fluent use of profanity the high- 
est test of integrity and superior qualifications. 

‘There were times when Big Rufus would ‘‘ sober 
up,” but these periods were of short duration, and 
he would again fall a prey to the baleful influence 
of Possum Creek ‘ pizen.” 

Big Rufus had left his cabin on the mountain 
side, and strolled down into the valley, near the 
little town, where a crowd of gold miners were 
seated around a roaring camp fire, discussing the 
caving in of a shaft up the gorge, that morning, 
in which two miners had lost their lives, buried 
beneath a hundred feet of earth. 

Rufus seated himself on a rock, and listened to 
the conversation in silence. 

Presently the sound of a half-stifled sob came 
faintly above the murmur of the swaying pines. 
Big Rufus arose from his seat by the camp fire, 
and disappeared into the darkness. A few mo- 
ments later he returned, bearing in his arms a 
little child of about five years of age. 

‘Found him up thar,” said Rufus. ‘ Pore 
little feller! His pa was killed in the shaft ter- 
day, an’ I reckon every body’d fergot the kid up 
thar in the shanty , 

“* Hit’s little Joey!” exclaimed ‘‘ Bushy” Stokes, 
advancing and gazing at the child. ‘ H’it’s too 
bad that none uv us didn’t think uv the little 
feller, but I reckon this yere camp ken take care 
uv him 

** You bet it ken,” sanctioned Tom Badger. ‘‘I 
allow that Possum Crick ain’t no Sunday school 
fer an orphant ter be raised in, but she’ll do her 
best.” 

‘* Better send him down to Gulch City,” advised 
a stranger, who had just arrived from that place. 
*« There’s plenty of women there, and he’d be bet- 
ter cared for - 

‘* Not if we know ourselves !” broke in Bushy 


He never did any work 
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**Tt ain’t neces- 
sary fer Possum Crick ter send her orphants ter 
the porehouse yit awhile.” 

This speech was greeted with a burst of laugh- 
ter from the crowd, for Gulch City and Possum 
Creek were rival camps, and any remark intended 
to heap calumny upon the former was sure to meet 
with the approval of the inhabitants of Possum 
Creek. 

‘*It ain’t none of my affair,” went on the 
stranger, “ but I was just going to observe——” 

**Pon’t trouble yerself,” snapped Stokes ; **I 
reckon we ken do the observin’.” 

*'That’s whatever!” affirmed Tom Badger. 
‘Tf we can’t ’tend ter our own business, we ain’t 
goin’ ter git Gulch City ter do it fer us.” 

Rufus said nothing, but he kept the child in 
his cabin that night; and the next morning a 
meeting was held by the miners to make some 
provisions for the taking care of the little waif. 

Rufus did not make his appearance at the 
meeting, and after it had been decided to have 
the child taken care of by a family of Swedes 
that had just arrived at Possum Creek a com- 
mittee of miners was sent to Rufus to notify him 
of the disposition to be made of the child, 

They found the big miner seated quietly in his 
cabin door, the child in his lap, playing with a 
queer-looking jumping jack which his newly 
found guardian had whittled out of a pine box. 

They informed Rufus as to their decision re- 
garding the child, and as one of the men at- 
tempted to take the little orphan he shrew his 
arms around Rufus’s neck and protest®d against 
removal by a flood of teaws. 

‘*Let him stay with me,” said Rufus. ‘I reck- 
on I ken take care uv him. Thinks I’m his pa, 


Stokes, in a tone of contempt. 


mebbe, an’—-—” 

He paused abruptly and looked at,the men. 

‘* But we orteen’t ter ‘low it,” said one of the 
men. ‘If the kid’s goin’ ter be cared fer by a 
man, it orter be by somebody that 7s a man ;” and 
he stepped forward with the intention of taking 
Joey from Rufus’ arms. 

Quickly Rufus thrust the child into the cabin 
behind him, and braced himself in the open door. 

‘Don’t ye touch that child !’ he cried, hoarsely, 
pushing the intruder back. ‘* The kid wants ter 
stay with me, an’ he’s goin’ ter stay !” 

The men looked at each other in astonishment. 
That such a man as Rufus should wish to have 
the care of the child filled them with dismay. 
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** Wit’s jist as ye say, fellers,” said Tom Badger, 
looking at his companions. ‘‘ Ef Rufus wants ter 
keep little Joey an’ take all the respons’bility— 
w’y, I reckon I h’ain’t got nothin’ ter say.” 

‘‘Ner me,” responded Bushy Stokes; ‘‘ though 
I ‘low it’s a big undertakin’ fer a man like—like 
Rufus.” 

‘* Tit is that,” affirmed another ; * but if Rufus 
insists on keepin’ him, I say let him keep him.” 

“Wal, I’m willin’,” Bushy Stokes. 
‘‘ But if the kid ain’t treated right, I reckon we 
ken take him away.” 

“«That’s whatever !” responded Tom Badger. 
And so Joey, the little orphan, became an inmate 
of Big Rufas’s home. 

At first there was much speculation as to the 
propriety of allowing the child to remain in the 
society of the social outcast of Possum Creek, but 
us time went by, and Rufus remained sober, this 
dissenting element melted gradually away, leaving 
Rufus master of the situation. 

Rufus now appeared regularly every day and 
worked his claim in the gulch, but with such ill 
luck that the most hopeful must have become 
discouraged ; yet he worked uncomplainingly on, 
the child accompanying him each day, and play- 
ing under the pines that grew along the small 
mountain stream. 

When the miners had offered to aid Rufus with 
money and provisions in taking care of the child 
he had firmly refused, declaring that he was able 
to take care of himself and little Joey without 
aid from anyone. 

Rufus’s phenomenal bad luck led many of the 
most skeptical inhabitants of Possum Creek to 
ascribe his temporary sobriety to poverty, rather 
than to the influence of the child; but whether 
this somewhat uncharitable view of the case was a 
just one or not, the fact that Rufus dad quit 
drinking could not be denied. 

Spring and summer passed, and the autumn 
touched the treetops with purple fire, and high 
upon the mountain lay a trackless waste of snow. 

Rufus looked toward the white summits of the 
mountains, and a cloud settled upon his face as he 
thought of the approaching winter. 


observed 


, 


“* Rufus’ll never amount ter nothin’,” said Tom 
Badger, blowing a cloud of smoke from lis 


bearded lips. ‘* Ain’t made uv the kind uv stuff, 
] reckon.” 


**Noap,” responded Bushy Stokes. 


‘«Tle’s al- 
lus been too much given ter drinkin’, 
powerful onlucky.” 

‘* Powerful,” ratified Badger, with a series of 
energetic nods. 

‘* Ain’t no account for nothin’ but drinkin’.” 


7 Noap.” 


an’ he’s 
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The two men relapsed into silence, and nothing 
was heard save the cracking of the camp fire, and 
the whispering of the wind among the pines. 

a ** % a a 
Winter came, and the 
snow lay deep in the gulches. Work in the placer 
diggings was almost suspended, and Rufus, who 
had accumulated nothing during the summer 
months, found himself almost destitute as winter 
came on, 


The weeks went by. 


There came a season of warm weather late in 
December. The snow melted from the valley, 
and work was resumed in the placers. 

The day before Christmas found Rufus busily 
engaged at work on his claim, while little Joey 
played on the banks of the stream near by. 

It was with a sad heart that Rufus saw the sun 
sink behind the mountains, compelling him to 
quit work for the day. 

**T h’ain’t made enough ter-day ter git our 
supper, Joey,” said Rufus, gloomily. ‘If I could 
but ’a’ found enough ter git a Chris’mas dinner ! 
—but we'll haf ter go without, I reckon.” 

He threw down the shovel and took the child 
in his arms, and started slowly up the mountain 
path. 

Suddenly something in Joey’s hand attracted 
Rufus’s attention. The next moment he uttered 
a cry of joy. 

“IT it’s gold! Wit’s gold !” he cried, in ecstasy. 
** Ye've found a big nugget uv gold, Joey! H’it’s 
enough ter meck us rich fer many a day !” 

And Rufus held a large gold nugget in his 
hand, which Joey had picked up by the mount- 
ain stream. 

It all seemed like a dream to the unlucky 
Rufus. Ilow his eyes sparkled at the sight of 
that piece of yellow metal ! 

With a joyful beating of the heart Rufus put 
the nugget in his pocket, then putting both arms 
around Joey, he drew him to his breast. 

** We're goin’ ter have a Chris’mas after all, 
Joey !” he cried, tears of joy ranning down his 
weather-beaten face—‘‘a reg’lar Chris’mas, with 
cake an’ candy an’ turkey an’—an’—pie /” 

Swiftly up the mountain side he hurried, carry- 
ing Joey in his arms. On reaching the cabin he 
brought in some pine logs and made a roaring 
fire. Then, turning to Joey, he said : 

*Jist you stay hyar till I come back, Joey. 
I'm goin’ down ter the store ter git a lot uv 
things —things fer you, Joey—a whistle an’ 
drum an’—new shoes an’ stockin’s, an’ cap an’— 


. 


an - 





He paused, unable to enumerate the good 
things he intended to bring, and bending down, 
he kissed the child and hurried from the cabin, 
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‘** HE HAD HURRIED FORWARD AND WAS BENDING OVER THE FORM OF BIG RUFUS.” 


Little Joey stood in the open door, and watched 
Rufus slowly descending the tortuous mountain 
path, toward the twinkling lights that gleamed 
in the valley below. For a long time he stood 
there gazing down the mountain side. The figure 
of Rufus had disappeared in the shadows; the 
darkness deepened, and the rising wind moaned 
dismally through the jagged rocks, and rocked 
the tops of the pine trees to and fro. Gray clouds 
began to drift across the heavens, and scattering 
snowflakes began to fall. 


An hour passed; still Rufus did not come. 
Joey remained standing in the open door of the 
vabin, his small figure sharply outlined against 
the red flames that leaped up from the hearth 
within. 

Presently the voice of some one singing, far 
down the rocky path, came faintly to Joey’s ears, 
and he instantly recognized the voice as belong- 
ing to Rufus. 

An eager light lit the child’s face as he thought 
of the good things that Rufus was to bring him. 
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A rush of 
voice, ju 
form 
ness. 

With a happy cry upon his lips, Joey left the 
cabin door, and ran swiftly down the rocky path 
to meet the approaching figure, the wind sweep- 
ing the snow about him as he ran, and roaring 
through the trees like the rushing of a mighty 
river. 

Swiftly over the loose rocks, 


the 
st as Joey caught sight of the shadowy 


ugh the trees drowned 


Wiha thi 


Rufus approaching through the dark- 


that tripped and 
staggered him at every step, sped Joey, his thin 
garments fluttering in the wind, his eyes gleam- 
ing in expectancy. 

Presently he stopped and glanced eagerly about 
him ; but Rufus had disappeared from sight. He 
listened, but no sound came to him save the hiss- 
ing of the sleet and snow, that was now falling in 
biinding sheets, and the the wind 
among the moaning pines. 

Sid venly J eV eaucht the sound of 
breathis:* heavily, a few yards ahead, and turning 
his eyes in that direction, he discovered a dark 
form lying across the path. A moment later he 
had hurried forward and was bending over the 
form of Big Rufus. At his side lay a broken 
quart bottle, from which came the strong smell of 
whisky. 

Joey knelt by the 
sought te 


rushing of 


some one 


side and 
Joey shook 


prostrate man’s 
» arouse him, but im vain. 
him, but only a loud snoring came from the 
drunken 4infus. 

**Tle’s aslee 
with him till 
to the cabin.” 

Joey seated himself by the drunken man’s side, 
taking one of Rufus’s hands in The 
wind increased in its fury, and the snow fell in 
blinding clouds. 

Ifow cold it was! The biting blast scemed to 
penetrate the very flesh of the little child as he 
sat there, his scant garments wrapped tightly 
about him, a strange fear filling his heart as he 
saw the black pines nodding in the blast and 
flinging their branches wildly, like the arms of 
giants, in the deepening gloom. 

If Rufus would only wake! 
the freezing wind ! 


~ thought Joey. 


ie 7 Tl stay here 
he wakes, and 


then—then we’ll go 


his own. 


How terrible was 
Joey's hands were growing 


cold and numb; but he must not go away and 
leave Rufus. There was a vague fear in his 
breast that something dreadful might happen to 


the drunken man if he left him there in the dark- 
ness alone. Surely he would wake pretty soon. It 
would not be much ] 
long 

then—— 


Jocv uttered 


mger—only a little while 
) 


Joey was sure Rufus would wake up, and 


a little gasp of terror and hugged 
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closely to Rufus’s side ; but it was only a great gray 
owl that flew within a foot of his head, and swept 
swiftly away into the darkness. 

Iiow loudly the wind raved, and how it beat 
the tops of the surrounding trees ! 

From his position by Rufus’s side Joey couid 
see the light shining faintly from the cabin door, 
through sheets of whirling snow; and down the 
mountain the black pines began to look like gray 
spectres, as the white mantle was thrown upon 
them from above. 

“If he would only wake !” whispered Joey. 
‘But I must not leave him—I must not leave 
him——” 

He laid his head upon the unconscious Rufus’s 
breast, a strange drowsiness stealing over him, 
To Joey now the moaning of the wind seemed far 
away. The shadows of the trees lost their terror, 
and the wind its frosty touch. How warm it was 
growing! Was that the sound of summer winds 
blowing over sunny meadows, bright with spark- 
ling streams ? How the playful snowflakes eddied 
and Aanced on the whispering wind ! 

lossoms blowing about him ? 
his eyes and became motionless. 

For a single moment a solitary star gleamed 
through a rifted cloud, then disappeared ; and 
the gray heavens, as if in grateful commiseration 
for the sleeping child, flung their white mantle 
silently over all. 


* 


Or was it 
Joey closed 


apple b 
] 


* ¥ * * 

Christmas morning dawned, cold and gray, 
with snow lying deep upon mountain and yal- 
ley. 

Two men, passing up the mountain path, 
stumbled over something lying buried in the 
The next moment they were bending 
over the still forms of Rufus and little Joey. 

They raised them tenderly, and brushing the 
snow from their wan faces, bore them to the little 
cabin and laid them upon the rude, hard bed. 

A doctor was hurriedly brought, and a little 
crowd of miners soon gathered in the desolate 
cabin. 

** HW it’s Rufus an’ little Joey !” explained Tom 
Badger. ‘* Found ’em down thar in the snow !” 

*‘How did it happen ?” asked Bushy Stokes. 
** How'd they come ter be out thar ?”’ 

** That!” and Tom Badger pointed to a broken 
bottle that had been picked up in the path, close 
to the spot where Rufus and little Jovy had been 
found. 

Bushy Stokes made no reply, but 


snow. 


f placing his 
foot upon the bottle, he crushed it into a thou- 
sand atoms. 

Little 


f, 
peaceful 


! his 


dea 


as if wrapped in ger 


Joey was 
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There was still life in Rufus, and everything 
was done to revive him ; but they soon saw that he 
was sinking fast, and his moments were num- 
bered. The dying man opened his lips and spoke 
feebly : 

“Gimme a jug uv yer best. No—no. [ll not 
do it. They said I’d git drunk again; but I’m 
goin’ ter brace up now—fer Joey’s sake. He’s 
waitin’ fer me up thar in the cabin—an’ Rufus 
ain’t goin’ ter drink this time. We’re goin’ ter 


have a reg’lar Chris‘inas—yes, a reg’lar Chris’- 
mas 

He paused and closed his eyes. 
spoke again, in a feeble whisper : 

‘*No—I ain’t goin’ ter drink this time. Joey’s 
waitin’ fer me—an’ I’m comin’. How dark it’s 
growin’! I kent see the mountain path. Joey! 
Joey! There he is! I see the light now! He’s 
standin’ in the door. Joey!” 

And Big Rufus was dead ! 


is Joey an’ me——” 





Presently he 





UP MOUNT ARARAT. 


ALLEN and Sachtleben, the Americans who 
have been making the tour of the world on bi- 
cycles, made a signal demonstration of their pluck 
and endurance by ascending Mount Ararat with- 
out guides in the face of great difficulties. 

Traversing Asia Minor from Constantinople 
by way of Angora, Cxsarea and Erzroom, they 
reached Bayazid, near Mount Ararat, according 
to the account published in the New York Sun, 
last June, intending to climb this famous mount- 
ain. At Bayazid they passed four days in buying 
their provisions and making preparations for the 
ascent. 

On the day before they were to make the at- 
tempt two European travelers arrived from Van— 
one a Greek of Salonica on his way to Persia, and 
the other a Tyrolese-artist, Mr. Roffl, from Meran. 
Mr. Roffl is a member of an Alpine club, and is 
familiar with the methods of mountain climbing 
in Europe. He thought the season altogether too 
early for the attempt, and that the ice and snow 
would be insurmountable. The Americans, how- 
ever, were not to be discouraged. On the con- 
trary, they persuaded these gentlemen to accom- 
pany them, and on the following day the party 
started for the mountain, with baggage, animals, 
a servant and Turkish guards. They had no 
guide, and depended upon the informe tion fur- 
nished by the notes of a traveler and ‘heir own 
common sense. 

The mountain cannot be seen from Bayazid, as 
the town lies in a valley behind a high range of 
hills. On emerging from this valley upon the 
level plain, Mount Ararat rises in clear view, cov- 
ered with pure white snow. They had little trou- 
ble the first day, and reached a Kurdish village, 
where they passed the night. On the second day 
everything seemed to combine to tax the endur- 
ance of the party. At night they camped at an 


elevation of 10,000 feet, and on the third morn- 
ing the Americans found themselves obliged to 
shoulder their bedding and food, and, in company 
with Mr. Roffl, to proceed to their second camp, 
as their other companions were not willing to 
venture further. It was a hard day’s work, and 
the improvised camp afforded little opportunity 
for rest or repose, so they were far from fresh for 
the last day’s effort. 

Starting out from their camp at 4 A.M. on July 
4th they pushed on, gasping for breath and often 
obliged to lie down and rest, until 1:20 pP.m., 
when, almost exhausted, they reached the sum- 
mit of the mountain. During the last twenty- 
seven hours of the climb they could find no water, 
and were obliged to quench their thirst with 
snow. Their way, too, was full of danger, as 
they made the last 6,000 feet of the ascent on the 
verge of a tremendous gorge, where a single false 
step or one weak place in the snow would have 
proved fatal. Reaching the top, they planted a 
small American flag on an ice pick, and fired a 
salute with their pistols in honor of the glorious 
Fourth. 

The top of the mountain is a snow field of three 
or four acres, with four prominent peaks. The 
view was indescribable in its grandeur and ex- 
tent, but in a few moments after their arrival the 
usual afternoon storm came on, ang the summit 
was enveloped in clouds. The descent was made 
in safety and comparative ease, and the tourists 
were received with great honor by the Turkish 
Governor of Bayazid. 

The ascent of Mount Ararat is not often made, 
as this mountain is far from the ordinary lines of 
the world’s travel. It is reported that two Rus- 
sian, two German and two English parties have 
reached the top, but no American had hitherto 
made the attempt. 
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WHY THEY REMAIN IN 


He who visits to-day the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem will witness the strange 
and incongruous sight of a Turkish guard sta- 
tioned at the door of that sacred edifice. 

Iie may also witness the still stranger spectacle 
of that guard freely using their ‘ koorbash” 
whips on the bodies of Christian monks or priests 
when conflicts take place between the rival pro- 
cessions of Greeks and Latins within the precincts 
of that church. 

Proceeding further, the pious pilgrim, steep- 
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exists only through the sufferance of the Christian 
powers and their mutual jealousies. These are the 
only props that sustain the rickety edifice of 
Turkish power over these Holy Places. 

Yet, few of those who complain of this strange 
state of things have traced the apparent anomaly 
to its original source. 

It dates back more than six centuries ago, and 
two centuries and a half before Constantinople 
passed fro: Christian hands to the Turk. 

Its true origin is to be found in the crime of 





BREACH IN THE OLD WALLS OF CONSTANTINOPLE WHERE THE TURKS ENTERED. 


ing his soul in sacred memories on the Mount of 
Olives, is startled from his pious reverie with the 
hoarse cry of the muezzin from the minaret of 
the mosque near by, calling all Mussulmans to 
prayer, five times daily, on that hallowed spot. 

Passing thence to Constantinople, the same pil- 
grim will see the temple of ‘‘ Holy Wisdom ”—St. 
Sophia—converted into a mosque, wherein, not 
the great truths of Christianity, to which it was 
originally devoted, but the childish falsehoods of 
Mohammedanism, are daily expounded. 

It is often cited as a reproach to modern Chris- 
tendom that the two great central seats of early 
Christian faith should thus be left in the hands 
of the Infidel ; for Christendom has the power, 
had it but the will, to regain possession of both— 
most probably without the effusion of blood. For 
the Turkish rule, both in Europe and in Palestine, 


the Crusaders, who converted the pious purposes 
of Pope Innocent III.— one of the greatest Pon- 
tiffs who ever sat in the chair of St. Peter—in 
preaching a crusade against the Infidel, for the 
recovery of the Holy Places, into a war against 
tne Byzantine Empire, then the bulwark of Chris- 
tendom against the Turk. 

There is no stranger chapter in history than 
that which records the fall of a Christian capital 
by Christian hands, nominally armed for the pro- 
tection and extension of the true faith. 

There have not been wanting many contem- 
porary chroniclers—some of whom, like Villehar- 
douin, participated in these acts—to recount in 
their own fashion, and by the light of their preju- 
dices, the strange series of events which led to 
the capture of Christian Constantinople by the 
Crusaders, in the year 1204. 
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CHRISTIAN PILGRIMS IN JERUSALEM STRUGGLING FOR OLIVE BRANCHES FROM GETHSEMANT, 
AT THE GATES OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


The story reads like a romance, as it goes on 
to describe how, in response to the prayers of a 
pious Pope, the host of Crusaders, assembled with 
the avowed purpose of wresting the Holy Places 
from the Infidel, turn their arms to the sack and 
possession, firstly, of Zara, the port of Dalmatia, 
a Christian town; and next, against the great 
representative city of Christendom, in utter dis- 


regard of the avowed object of their mission. 
The circumstances which led to the shameless 
apostasy were these: The conclusion of the 
Second Crusade, headed by Conrad III. of Ger- 
many and Louis VII. of France, left the Holy 
Places still in the hands of the Infidel. It was 
to rescue them that, fifty years later, Pope Inno- 
cent III. blew loudly the pontifical trumpet, to 
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to a new crusade, to re- 
deem the heritage of Christ and plant the cross 
where the crescent still waved triumphantly. 
The fall of Jerusalem, when the famous Saladin 
eaptured it, taking prisoner Guy de Lusignan, 
its Christian governor, and martyrizing many 
brave knights, who preferred death to renunci- 
ation of f#ith, had been the moving cause of the 
Third Crusade. Richard Cour de Lion of Eng- 
land, Philip of France, and Frederick Barbarossa, 
Swabian Emperor of Western Rome, united ; and 
after two years’ resistance, and the loss of 300,000 
men, wrested Acre from the Infidel, and defeated 
Saladin at Ascalon. 

Philip and Richard quarreled, and the fruit of 
their victory was lost. Frederick was drowned in 
1190. In 1192 Richard was shipwrecked on the 
Adriatic coast, imprisoned, and made the hero of 
adventures worthy of a Paladin of romance. 


e:immon Christendom 


Jaffa had been recaptured, and its Christian 
garrison Only a despairing few of 
the gallant host of who forth 
with Richard remained in Palestine ; and Islam 
was again in the ascendant. 

But the death of the great Sultan Saladin, the 
worthy rival of Richard in all knightly arts, and 
the quarrel of rival pretenders to his succession, 
revived the waning hopes of Christendom and 
cleared the way for the organization of the Fourth 
Crusade. 

Its moving and informing spirit, in the first 
place, was Pope Innocent II].— fully as remark- 
able a man in history as either Richard or Sala- 
din. Like all able, energetic men, Innocent made 
many enemies, and very diverse were the judg- 
ments pronounced on his character and conduct 
by his contemporaries. By some he was declared 
almost a saint; by others, denounced as an am- 
»itious intriguer, careless of the means so the 
end were attained. He certainly was an adroit 
politician, but all the testimony in this matter 
of the Fourth Crusade seems to prove his entire 
sincerity and good faith, from the beginning to 
the end of that curious imbroglio. Certainly no 
language can be plainer or bolder than that in 
which he denounced the treacherous diversion of 
that crusade from its original purpose by the Cru- 
saders themselves. Viewed in the light of that 
transaction, the character drawn by a contempo- 
rary would seem but just to that great prelate. He 
declares him to be ‘“‘a man of much discretion and 
kindliness—young indeed in years (he was but 


massacred. 


Crusaders went 


thirty-seven years of age when made Pope), but 
old in prudence, ripe in judgment, adorned by 
the uprightness of his character, of a noble race 
and commanding presence, a lover of what was 
right and good, a hater of iniquity and vice—so 
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that he was ca!led Innocent rather from his char- 
acter than from chance.” 

It is clear from much other testimony that this 
picture was not overdrawn, and that Innocent 
was one of the loftiest figures of his day and gen- 
eration—an eagle among vultures, rooks and caw- 
ing crows. 

Innocent III. was Pope from 1198 to 1216, a 
term of eighteen years, during which period he 
wrought masterfully for the Church of which he 
was the earthly head. The circumstances accom- 
panying his elevation prove what manner of man 
he was. When Celestine IIT. died, on January 
8th, 1198, without a day’s delay Innocent was 
unanimously chosen to succeed him, and on Feb- 
ruary 22d was crowned Pope. 

He was the first of the Popes to establish firmly 
the temporal sovereignty over the Holy City, 
which it took almost centuries to overthrow,.un- 
der protest still from his successors. The Kings 
of France have ever claimed to be the eldest sons 
of the Church. On one of the most powerful of 
these, Philip Augustus, Innocent did not hesitate 
to lay his hand, not in benison, but in denuncia- 
tion. The King had repudiated his lawful wife, 
Ingleburga of Denmark, in the year 1200, By 
rigorous interdict he was compelled to take her 
back. Evidently no respecter of persons this 
head of the Church! 

He also excommunicated King John of Eng- 
land — the unworthy brother of the chivalric 
Richard—releasing his subjects from allegiance 
to him, and offering his throne to any conqueror 
respecting the Church—in those days no idle 
menace, but full of weighty consequences. 

Modern cynicism, as embodied in encyclope- 
dias, has not failed to snarl at the great Pope as 
to the result of the crusade which owed its ini- 
tiative to him. But the thoughtful student of 
history must own that, although his full purpose 
was not accomplished, yet the fault was not his, 
but that of the instruments he was compelled to 
employ. In the ordinations of Providence it is 
sometimes permitted that good may come out of 
evil; and the consequences of this crusade were 
not at all evil. For it greatly enlarged the do- 
minion of the Holy See, by the religious in- 
fluences it awakened, and by its suppression of 
a schism, giving the control of the Eastern 
Church, at least for the time, into Latin instead 
of Greek hands. Hence Baldwin of Flanders 
was crowned by the Pope’s Legate, in the church 
of Justinian at Constantinople, although the 
Pope denounced the proceedings which had ele- 
vated him to that position. As the great head of 
the Christian Church he could do no less. 

Iie was a most able canonical expounder, a 
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vigorous writer, author of several works in the 
Latin language, and as a pulpit orator had the 
gift of eloquence in a high degree. 

One of the most curious incidents connected 
with this matter is tle fact of the Pope’s having 
written a letter to Alexis, Emperor of Byzantium, 
asking his aid and countenance, as the nearest to 
the field where the battle was to be fought, from 
the proximity of Byzantium to the Holy Land. 
Legates were sent to Byzantium to negotiate with 
the Emperor and the Greek Patriarch ; and both 
wére treated, to use the language of diplomacy, 
with ‘‘ distinguished consideration.” 

The Pope’s letter was bold and direct—the 
reply of Alexis evasive. Innocent’s language 
was: ‘‘ Who can do more than you, seeing your 
nearness to the field where the battle must be 
fought, your riches and your power? Will your 
majesty put all other considerations on one side, 
and come to the help o2 Jesus Christ, and the 
country which He has won by His blood ? The 
pagans will flee before your army, and you will 
share with the others in the pontifical favors.” 

The old and burning question of the rival 
churches cropped up in the answer of Alexis, 
who denied the Pope’s right to assume that the 
Roman Church was ‘‘the head and common 
mother of churches”; that title belonged to the 
church at Jerusalem. The Emperor also recalled 
the fact that when Frederick, a few years earlier, 
had promised upon oath to pass through his Em- 
pire peaceably, he. had violated his promise. He 
had done great injury ; he had fought Christians 
as well as pagans; and yet, in spite of this, the 
Greeks, out of veneration for the object of the ex- 
pedition, had furnished him with all that was 
necessary. He concluded his letter by promising 
that, if the empire continued tranquil, he would 
favor the efforts which should be made for the 
delivery of the Holy Sepalchre. 

His answer would seem almost prophetic, in 
view of the actual result, by which Alexis himself 
was the greatest sufferer, losing his crown and 
his empire. But no taint of bad faith attaches to 
the Pope, whose indignation and disgust found 
vent in words of scorching severity, addressed to 
the perpetrators of the crime. Against them he 
fulminated this terrible indictment: ‘Since, in 
your obedience to the Crucified One, you took 
upon yourselves the vow to deliver the Holy Land 
from the power of the pagans, and since you were 
forbidden, under pain of excommunication, to 
attack any Christian land, unless its inhabitants 
oppose your passage, or refuse you what is neces- 
sary, you have slighted your vow, and have not 
drawn your sword against Saracens, but against 
Christians ; you have not conquered Jerusalem, 


but Constantinople ; you have preferred earthly 
to heavenly riches. But that which weighs more 
heavily upon you than all this is that you have 
spared nothing that is sacred—ueither age nor 
sex. You have not been content with the Impe- 
rial treasures, and the goods of rich and poor, but 
you have seized even the wealth of the Church, 
and what belongs to it; you have broken into 
the sacristies, stolen the crosses, the images, the 
relics, in such a fashion that the Greek Church, 
although borne down by persecution, refuses obe- 
dience to the Apostolic See, because it sees in the 
Latins only treason and the works of darkness, 
and loathes them like dogs.” 

This certainly is not the language of an accom- 
plice before the fact ; and all his other utterances 
were equally indicative of his disgust and disap- 
pointment at the conclusion of so promising an 
enterprise. 

An equally prominent figure to that of the 
Pope was the remarkable man who first co- 
operated with, and finally thwarted, the purposes 
of Innocent, by diverting the crusade from re- 
ligious to political ends. 

All readers of Byron must remember the poct’s 
invocation : 

—* Oh! for one hour of blind old Dandolo, 

The octogenarian chief, Byzantium’s conquering foc.” 


Whether the famous Doge of Venice was then 
ninety or eighty years of age—whether he was 
totally blind or not, the chroniclers agree that he 
was a man of great age, and partially, if not 
totally, blind. Yet, that his was the brain and 
his the heart and hand that plotted and perfected 
the fall of Censtantinople seem to be facts be- 
yond dispute. The antagonism of two such 
marked characters, the one all piety and consci- 
entions fervor, the other all policy and unscru- 
pulous self-seeking, makes the situation thor- 
oughly dramatic. Both were men of iron will, 
but the master of legions had the advantage, in 
so far as military operations were concerned ; and 
this advantage he did not scruple to use to the 
uttermost. 

Asan obscure monk had preached the First Cru- 
sade, inflaming the popular mind almost to mad- 
ness by his fanatical zeal, so had the Fourth Cru- 
sade its Peter the Hermit, in the person of a 
priest of Neuilly named Fulk, who was commis- 
sioned by Innocent to preach the crusade in 
France. 

Fulk seems to have been a kind of John the 
Baptist, endowed not only with the gift of per- 
suasive eloquence, but believed by the people to 
be also a healer of the sick and worker of miracles 
as well. He frequently had his clothing torn into 
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rags by his overzealous disciples, who believed 
them to possess healing powers over sickness and 
chronic diseases. He so wrought on his audi- 
ences that men stripped themselves not only of 
their valuables, but even of their clothing, to 
contribute to the cause of the cross as preached 
by him. 

The original intention of the Pope and of the 
promoters of the crusade was that Richard Cour 
de Lion should head it, but his death in April, 
1199, frustrated this purpose. 

Early in 1200 a large number of the nobles of 
France, Flanders and Germany had joined the 
crusade, and at the close of that year a meeting 
of those leaders was held at Soissons for the pur- 
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be transported or the full sum of money agreed 
to be paid. The Venetians insisted on the strict 
fulfillment of their bond, and the expedition 
came to a standstill. ‘The Crusaders were indeed 
kept as hostages rather than as guests, and the 
Doge of Venice told them plainly, ‘* If you do not 
pay, you must understand well that you will not 
move from this island (the Lido), nor will you 
find any one who will furnish you with meat and 
drink.” This was in July, 1202, and after much 
negotiation the Crusaders bound themselves to 
aid the Venetians in capturing Zara, a Christian 
city, capital of Dalmatia, on the coast of the 
Adriatic, which Venice coveted as a Naboth’s 
vineyard. 
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' 
pose of fitting out a fleet for the transport of the 
host to the Holy Land. 

Venice, then at the height of her glory, and 
one of the greatest Western seaports, was selected 
as the place of embarkation, and messengers were 
sent to that government to make the necessary 
preparations. ‘These arrangements were perfected 
between Venice and the chiefs of the Crusaders, 
by which the Venetian Government undertook to 
transport from the port of Venice 4,000 knights, 
with their attendants, and 100,000 foot soldiers. 
It was understood that Alexandria, in Egypt, was 
to be the point of debarkation for the crusading 
host. But an unexpected difficulty arose at the 
outset. The chiefs of the Crusaders were unable 
to supply either the stipulated number of men to 


Fever and partial famine had greatly thinned 
the crusading host on the unhealthy island where 
they were practically imprisoned ; so they were 
forced to accept the perfidious proposals of the 
Venetians. Cardinal Capuani, the Pope’s Legate, 
arrived at Venice from Rome, and _ protested 
against this diversion, urging that the expedi- 
tion should be dispatched immediately to Alex- 
andria; but the Venetians treated all his re- 
monstrances with contempt. Finally the car- 
dinal had to compromise through fear of breaking 
up the crusade. 

Early in October the Venetian fleet taking the 
the Crusaders, among whom was a Venetian con- 
tingent headed by the Doge Dandolo, sailed out 
of Venice. It comprised nearly 500 vessels, and, 
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arriving at Zara, November 11th, captured the 
harbor and landed the troops. In spite of the in- 
habitants of Zara having obtained letters of ex- 
communication from the Pope against all who 
might molest them, the Doge and the Crusaders 
disregarded the papal interdict, and attacked the 
( ity. 
Five days later it was captured, not even the 
church being spared, and all the horrors of sack 
and pillage visited upon it. The victors took up 
their quarters in the city for the winter, in spite 
of the indignant protests of the Pope, who 
launched a bull of excommunication against the 
Venetians. He also sent a letter to the crusading 
army, in which he said: ‘‘Satan has prompted 
you to flesh your swords upon a Christian people. 
You have offered to the devil the first fruits of 
your pilgrimage. Loyalty to the cross you bear, 
respect for the King of Hungary and to the au- 
thority of the Apostolic See, ought to have pre- 
vented you from doing such wickedness.” He 
then urges them to restore their plunder to the 
King of Hungary, and to give written declaration 
not to attack Christian nations, under pain of 
excommunication. 

The Crusaders sent a deputation to the Pope, 
to whom he expressed his grief and displeasure, 
refusing to withdraw his previous declarations. 

Venice having successfully carried out the first 
part of the programme, now proceeded to push 
the second and larger enterprise concocted by 
Dandolo and the Council. This was nothing less 
than to treat Byzantium as they treated Zara. 

In this Philip assisted, making the restoration 
of Alexis, the pretender to the throne of the New 
Rome, as Byzantium was then termed, the pretext. 
The Venetians, before evacuating Zara, destroyed 
the city and its walls, and the fleet sailed away 
with the entire force for Corfu, arriving there on 
May 4th, with Alexis on board. 

Strong opposition to this programme’ arose 
among the Crusaders, who insisted that Egypt or 
Babylon was the road, and the expedition was in 
danger of being broken up. But a truce was 
made by which they agreed to remain with the 
army until Michaelmas Day, if the leaders would 
pledge themselves on the holy relics that they 
should finally be led to Palestine. 

And so the doom of Byzantium was decreed, 
in defiance of the Pope’s protest and of the ties of 
a common faith. 

On May 23d the fleet sailed for Constantino- 
ple. The work of devastation commenced at the 
Dardanelles, where this crew of warlike pilgrims 
plundered the country people, and appropriated 
their crops without paying for them. On June 

‘d_ they reached San Stefano, on the Sea of Mar- 
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mora, twelve miles to the southwest of Constanti- 
nople, passing thence into the Bosphorus, and 
immediately under the walls of the city. En- 
camping on the Asiatic shore, outside of Scutari, 
their first skirmish with the body of Imperial 
troops took place. 

The Byzantine Emperor was naturally anxious 
and alarmed at the arrival of this crusading host 
and its scarcely disguised hostility. The pro- 
ceedings at Zara foreshadowed what he had to an- 
ticipate ; but, with the habitual Greek finesse, he 
tried negotiation and persuasion first, to rid him- 
self of his unwelcome visitors. He sent a Lombard 
resident with letters to the leaders of the expedi- 
tion, asking why and for what they were in his 
territory, he being a Christian as well as they, 
and knowing their avowed object of rescuing the 
Holy Places from the Infidel. He offered them 
provisions in the event of their needing them, 
but on condition of their leaving his territory. 
The reply was aggressive and insolent. 

The Crusaders denied that the territory was the 
Emperor’s, as the rightful heir to the throne was 
with them in their tents. If the Emperor would 
renounce the throne in favor of his nephew, he 
would be provided for. If not, the messenger 
need not return. Receiving no reply to this in- 
sulting message, the chiefs of the Crusaders got 
on board their galleys, taking the young pre- 
tender, Alexis, with them, and sailed under the 
walls to exhibit him to the people. It was a cu- 
rious sight, witnessed by crowds of the Byzan- 
tines from the top of the walls, who mocked and 
jeered at the pompous proclamation made by the 
Crusaders that they were bringing them the true 
heir to the empire, and that if he were not ac- 
cepted as such by the Byzantines they should 
suffer for it. Nothing having come out of this 
procession and proclamation, the Crusaders pre- 
pared for action, and for an attack on the city of 
their Christian brethren. 

The army was placed under the protection of 
the saints, by such members of the clergy as ac- 
companied the Crusaders, and Heaven’s blessing 
invoked on deeds which would have seemed 
to have had their proper patrons in a very differ- 
ent sphere. The troops were taken across the 
Bosphorus in the galleys and transports, and 
landed near the mouth of the Golden Horn. The 
Crusaders disembarked without any serious oppo- 
sition from the Emperor’s troops. The first point 
of attack was at Galata, where a tower protected 
one end of a heavy chain thrown across from 
Constantinople to close the entrance to the har- 
bor of the Golden Horn. 

This castle and tower the Crusaders captured, 
after a bloody conflict with the Greek garrison, 
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which foolishly sallied out from their defenses to 
fight the invaders; and the end of the chain, and 
consequent control of the harbor, fell into the 
hands of the Crusaders. 

Masters of the entrance, the Crusaders sailed 
in with their fleet, and captured and dispersed 
the Imperial galleys collected there. A simul- 
taneous assault on Constantinople was then made 
by sea and land, concentrating on the Palace of 
Blachern, near the Church of St. Sophia, pro- 
tected by gigantic walls and towers which even in 
ruin excite the admiration of the stranger to-day. 

It was at this very place, more than two centu- 
ries later, that the Mussulman tide poured through, 
following in the footsteps of the Christian in- 
vader, whose example they imitated. The spell 
of invincibility which so long had protected By- 
zautium from Turkish invasion had been first 
broken by this Christian conquest. With the 
slow, sure movement of the lava tide that almost 
invisibly crawls down the sides of Vesuvius, the 
Turk followed the Christian in the capture of 
Constantinople, and drove him out of Palestine. 

The result we see to-day—for while the Cru- 
saders held the city they had captured, and over 
which they placed the Latin instead of the Greek 
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‘control, for little more than sixty years, the Mus- 


sulman, after his conquest, has held it and its 
dependencies for more than five centuries. 

He holds it and the Holy Places still ; but only 
through Christian connivance. Yet, his grasp 
upon the most sacred of the Christian shrines is 
still strong enough to make the date of his de- 
parture from them one of the most uncertain 
problems of modern history. 

Is it not strange that the Christian powers, whe 
hold the Turk in the hollow of their hands, 
should consent to remain content under the con- 
temptuous toleration of the Turk, on soil which 
rightfully belongs to them, and not to him ? 

In the general awakening of the public mind 
in Europe on religious questions, which has char- 
acterized the last few years, may we not hope that 
this scandal may enlist the attention it merits, 
and be followed by action on the part of Christen- 
dom ? Such action, if vigorous and skillful, might 
accomplish, without the effusion of blood, the res- 
toration of those Holy Places to the worshipers 
to whom they legitimately belong ; even although 
the soil surrounding them, that they have ren- 
dered sacred, may still rest under the domination 
of an unfriendly, an alien and infidel race. 
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DavpDet writes racy French which by no means 
confines itself to the lines which the Academy has 
laid down, and his pure narrative is generally 
better than that of Dickens; but in actual word 
painting, in felicitous turns and in happy similes, 
he has nothing like the skill of his predecessor. 
Occasionally, indeed, he is strangely like him, a: 
when he speaks of a solitary house which looks a: 
if it had been sent out to reconnoitre the situa- 
tion, or when he describes the tightness of Said’s 
skin—a piece of portraiture for which Bounderby 
might have sat—but, as a general rule, he lacks 
both the virtues and defects which followed from 
Dickens’s infinite power of minute observation ; 
he could never have stopped, as Dickens does in 
his description of the wreck of Steerforth’s boat, 
to tell us that the arm of a man who is pointing 
at the body in the water has got an arrow tattooed 
upon it, which points in the same direction ; 
there is a consequent greater breadth, and his 
description of the Forest of Sénart, of the ma- 
chinery at Indret, and of the southern landscape 
to which he is ever fondly reverting, may be set 
against Dickens’s great storm, the flight of Mag- 
witch, and his well-loved Kentish backgrounds. 
For an Englishman, he cannot live with Dick- 





ens. ‘The latter may descend to depict meanness, 
and, in the last of his completed works, he does 
so ad nauseam ; but he is sane and wholesome ; 
he moves us to boisterous laughter, and — not 
always when he means it most—to tears which 
are a credit to us. His characters, it is true, have 
little of the principle of growth in them, but then 
they are giants from birth ; they are pleasant te 
linger over and live with in memory, and their 
vices leave no taint behind. Such must have 
been Dickens’s ambition, but no such fate can 
attend the writer who deliberately sets himself te 
uncloak the figure of Vice, as Dandet does. Fin- 
ished artist but poor moralist, he flies to the mer- 
cenary love of woman and the infatuated passion 
of man as the centre round which everything 
turns, the engrossing, absorbing interest to which 
everyone is liable, to which most submit. His 
apologist may say, with the writer of amorous 
ditties quoted by Poe, that, provided the morals 
of an author are pure, it signifies nothing what 
may be the morals of his books. Is Poe too severe 
when he concludes that, in such a case, strict 
poetic justice demands the detention of the 
writer in purgatory till a new generation shall 
arise which knows not his writings ? 








































CHRISTMAS TREES. 
By G. A. Davis. 
THE waxen tapers shimmer, 
And, marvelous in their glow, 
The mystical Tree’s st-ange fruitage 
For children’s hands hangs low. 
In the shadowless fields of Dreamland 

It springs in a single night, 
And breaks into splendor of leaf and bloom 
For the child’s delight. 


Out where the stars are hidden, 
And curtaining clouds spread low, 

The stark trees gather around them 
A glimmering veil of snow. 

The Angels of Storm and Darkness 
Have dressed the world in white 








And the dark boughs break into glitter and sheen 


For Our Lord’s delight. 
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| ANOPIED by a Southern sky, 
| from whose edges were shoot- 
ing the fast-fading glories of 
a superb tropical sunset, lay 
the yacht Nethia—as restful 
as a white water lily—on the 
bosom of Biscayne Bay, under 
the lee of the lower bank of 
the Miami. The steward had 
just announced dinner to a group of ravenous 
voyagers, when one of the crew broke the echoes 
with two beguiling words, “‘ An Indian !” 
Vol. XXXIL., No. 6—43. 






CYPRESS CHARLIE. 


Curiosity, or —kindlier word — philanthropy, 
triumphed over appetite. 

Everybody rushed up the companion way, and 
darted cager glances around the golden horizon, 
until all eyes became fixed upon one living 
picture. 

Standing straight and tall in his canoe, a young 
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Seminole “‘ buck” was poling along the upper 
bank of the Miami, with no more apparent effort 
or noise than a spirit Hiawatha, speeding to 
his beloved Minnehaha. 

Most unghostlike, however, was his supple fig- 
ure, and most picturesque his Venetian-blue shirt, 
his gayly colored turban and his deerskin leggins 
in the golden gleam of the aftermath, while his 
pole seemed tipped with molten fire as he grace- 
fully dipped and redipped it in the liquid radi- 
ance. 

Ile gave no sign of noticing the .Veth/a or her 
passengers, but followed the curve of the shore, 
disappearing as quietly as he came, and the 
warmth and coloring of day seemed to go with 
him, the stars following with tropical rapidity 
upon the wake of the sunlight. 

“Oh, Ido wish I could go ashore and talk to 
him !” I cried, with an utter disregard for dinner, 
which mine host disapproved of. 

‘‘'Take my advice and attend to one thing at a 
time,” he said. ‘Indians can wait. Indeed, 
they never were known to hurry, unless on the 
hunt. You are sure to have ample opportunities 
for interviewing them, even if this particular one 
should escape you; but you probably never will 
have any better chance to investigate turtle steak 
than at the present moment ;” and, regathering 
his family around his hospitable centreboard, the 
commodore lost no time in proving the wisdom of 
his advice. 

Later in the evening, as we sat on deck enjoy- 
ing the soft, fragrant freshness of the starlit 
night, our conversation turned upon the Sem- 
inoles, the only people without a country known 
to exist in the English-speaking world, and a 
great interest in them took such possession of me 
that the commodore could not refrain from in- 
dulging in much pleasant banter, and I received 
the pseudonym of “Indian Crank”; but, not in 
the least resenting this, I proceeded to utilize my 
new title as asort of platform for future opera- 
tions, and then and there extracted from my 
would-be tormentor promises that afterward en- 
abled me to invade the camps of the Seminoles, 
in the fastnesses of the great Everglades, and to 
gain the glimpses of their habits, characteristics 
and peculiarities that constitute the raison d’étre 
of this article. 

Concerning the significance of the word Sem- 
inole, there are various opinions. One authority 
states the origin to be from the Creeks, and the 
meaning to be “‘ runaways.” Its application was 


to those Indians of the Creek Nation who em- 
igrated in a body to a country farther south, 
where they extended their dominion by overrun- 
ning the once numerous tribe that occupied the 
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southern extremity of Florida—the Euchees— 
whom they finally annihilated, taking in the 
remnant of the tribe as their own. The Creeks 
have long since removed to the southern part of 
Arkansas, where they are considered the most 
advanced of Indian tribes. Those remaining in 
Florida were called Iste-semole (wild men) or 
Seminoles. 

Another authority declares the name to signify 
devotion to hunting rather than fishing, and still 
another deducts from the word a most unsavory 
reputation for general and particular dare-devil- 
try on the part of the tribe bearing it. History, 
however, does not verify such an impression. 

The Seminoles have simply resisted the govern- 
ment in all efforts to force them from their chosen 
homes. The original tribe was made up of the 
disaffected and rebellious, but not at all necessa- 
rily criminal, members of other tribes. It has 
no pedigree, no antiquity; neither written lan- 
guage nor laws. When the Spaniards came over 
to Florida, they took great pains to win this tribe 
to ways of thrift and civilization, and found 
among them much intelligence and force. Per- 
haps from the very progressiveness which started 
their existence as a distinctive tribe and made 
them easy to win from savagery sprang their 
fierce resentment of injustice and invasion, and 
the successful cunning that enabled the fathers 
of the present Seminoles to escape all efforts to 
capture or coerce them. 

In any case, when their leading brave, Osceola, 
laid down his arms at the close of the Seminole 
War, and submitted to capture, these ‘“‘ twice- 
proved renegades *” spent little time in words, but 
silently, under cover of night, in the shadows of 
winding creeks, slipped away among the mazes 
of hammock island and grassy, watery wilder- 
ness to nooks where nature had provided amply 
for their needs ; to where ground and vine and 
tree gave ample harvests of luscious fruits, and 
no grasping greed of government or individual 
could ever look upon their peaceful homes. 
There, without legal status, they still live, prac- 
tically outside the pale of civilization. 

Small wonder is it that they learned to look 
with quick suspicion upon all and any representa- 
tives and representations of ‘‘ white men,” and 
spared no pains to instill into the minds of their 
women and youth the self-protective law of si- 
and nonintercourse when chance threw 
them in the way of outsiders. 

Small wonder if the warriors failed not to point 
their advice with the sad story of ** Billy Bow- 
legs,” the clever and favorite chief who led them 
through the perils of their flight from the oppress- 
ing powers, only to fall a victim to the Indian 
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Judas, “Jumper.” The latter, it is said, having 
accepted defeat and expatriation, was made chief- 
tain of the Arkansas Seminole contingent, and 
did not hesitate to play traitor to his old friends, 
lending himself and his knowledge of the Ever- 
glades to the government, for the purpose of 
hunting down ‘ Billy Bowlegs.” 

Then he tempted him with offers of rich re- 
wards to give up his ninety slaves and his home, 
and go with him, first, to the great city of the 
‘‘White Father,” and then to the waiting red 
brothers in the Arkansas reservation. ‘‘ Billy 
Bowlegs” was human. He loved power and he 
loved wealth. 

The overtures held out to him promised a de- 
gree of both. Perhaps, too, he saw new possibil- 
ities for the people of his race, through his own 
leadership in a new land. At all events, he per- 
mitted himself, arrayed in kingly garb of finest 
skins, beaded decorations and waving plumes, to 
be received in Washington and shown the glories 
of our nation’s capital. 

Stern, haughty, majestic, he gazed upon the 
throngs in legislative halls and governmental 
buildings ; upon the galleries of art, the rows of 
human habitations, and all the outcomes of 
American growth, without one sign of admira- 
tion or surprise. He gave no credence to ‘* Juinp- 
er’s” assurances that Washington was but one of 
many great cities, and that the throng of people 
there was but a handful to the nation. 

With savage mightiness of conceit he fancied 
the whole country gathered for his own inspec- 
tion, and accepted all as his right. ‘‘Hm! Big 
chief here. White man all come, too!” But 
** Jumper ” knew his man and bided his time, and 
finally yielding to an un-Indian ambition and a 
curiosity as unracelike, ‘ Billy Bowlegs” list- 
ened to the tempter, but insisted upon his own 
terms. Not one step would he go until he held 
in his hands the $90,000 purchase money for 
his slaves, and was promised the chief place 
among his brethren in the Arkansas reservation. 
Then he stalked away to his death, which came 
to him a few moons later, at the hands of his 
rival, “Jumper,” who mocked him with a poisoned 
cup, and lived to take his place. Of his kindred 
who were left in sunny Florida, about one 
hundred and sixty are scattered through the Mi- 
ami region, and the remainder along the west coast 
and through the Big Cypress Swamp. : 

It was about two weeks after our first Indian 
glimpse, that the same faithful watch again called 
us to interview ‘‘Tommie Charlie” and *‘ Jack 
Charlie,” two Indian lads who were standing in 
their canoe at the Vethla’s stern, awaiting an in- 
spection of the results of their three days’ hunt 


in the hunting grounds, about seven miles below 
Cocoanut Grove. 

They were about fourteen and eighteen years 
old, and the marked difference always made by 
the tribe between a “ pickaninny ” and a “‘ buck ” 
was conspicuous in their appearance. The elder, 
‘« Jack Charlie,” was brave in leggins, belted shirt 
of white and red calico, and the blanket turban 
which is the distinctive headdress of the Semi- 
noles, and gives them a queer, top-heavy look. 
‘«'Tommie Charlie’s” toilet was as limited in quan- 
tity and quality as it well could be, uniess indeed 
the colored handkerchief around his neck could 
be considered a luxury. Otherwise, his one gar- 
ment hung in severe simplicity about his lithe 
young figure, and his long black bang nearly 
eclipsed the furtive glances which were the only 
recognition he gave of our presence. 

Handkerchiefs about the neck are to a Semi- 
nole boy, buck or brave what a cigar is to an in- 
veterate smoker, only the handkerchief can be 
applied in layers, and one often sees four and five 
bright-colored edges and ends of these favorite 
ornaments adorning the same Indian at the same 
time. 

Of course my desire to obtain photographs of 
these and all the Seminoles that I saw was in- 
tense, and in some cases was easily gratified, for 
the commodore was both ready and equal to the 
oceasion, if the subject could be caught. 

In the case of ‘‘ Jack ” and ** Tommie Charlie,” 
the photographic snap-shot involved only an in- 
stant’s use of the camera; but most of the por- 
traits and views of Indian life that are presented 
here were the result of untiring effort, and in 
some cases—truth compels me to confess—of a 
duplicity and effrontery possible only under just 
such circumstances. 

Mr. F. V. Hayden, the United States Geologist, 
says, in an interesting article relative to a collec- 
tion of Indian photographs taken by the eminent 
photographer William Jackson, of Denver, Col.: 
** Those who have never attempted to secure pho- 
tographs and measurements, or other details of 
the physique of Indians, can hardly realize the 
obstacles to be overcome. The American Indian 
is extremely superstitions, and every attempt to 
take his picture is rendered difficult, if not en- 
tirely frustrated, by his deeply rooted belief that 
the process places some portion of himself in the 
power of the white man, and his suspicions that 
such control may be used to his injury.” 

Mr. George Catlin, the great American traveler, 
author and artist, who was known among all the 
Indian tribes with whom he sojourned as the 
‘great white medicine man,” becatuse he could 
create ‘‘ alive” faces and beings upon his canvas 
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—faces which followed them with their looks as 
they moved from place to place—devoted forty- 
two years of his talented life to perpetuating the 
vanishing races of the red man by his careful 
work of pen and brush, as the extensive ‘‘ George 
Catlin Indian Gallery ” in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, in Washington, amply proves. 

In his history or reminiscences of his journey- 
ings and happenings, Mr. Catlin illustrates the 
'ndian prejudice against photography, or, rather, 
portraiture, in a graphic sketch of his experiences 
in the Cornibas tribe. He arrived among them 
during the absence of the leading spirit, an old 
medicine man, for whom the tribe evidenced ex- 
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treme regard and respect. As no ob- 
jections were raised, he at once began 
his work, accepting subjects as fast as 
they applied, and working upon their 
vanity and curiosity as he rapidly 
portrayed each brave in his finest 
apparel. 

But suddenly the favorite medicine 
man appeared, and, after due and 
solemn inspection and deliberation, 
thus addressed his people: ‘‘ These 
things ”—pointing to the portraits— 
‘are a great mystery ; but there you 
are, my friends, with your eyes open 
all night—they never shut. This is 
all wrong, and you are foolish to allow 
it. You never will be happy after- 
ward if you allow these things to be always awake 
in the night. My friends, this is only a cunning 
way this man has to get your skins, and the next 
thing they will have glass eyes, and be placed 
amongst the skins of the wild beasts and birds 
and snakes. Don’t hurt this man; that is my 
But he is a bug catcher and a monkey 
skinner !”’ (naturalist, or collector of natural his- 
tory specimens). 

Mr. Catlin, fully appreciating the danger of 
the situation, thus met it: He stipulated for a 
day of meditation upon the subject (which gave 
his portraits time to dry), and then they all met 
in general council, and with extreme deliberation 


advice. 
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he had every subject sit to him once more, while 
he deftly covered from their sight the offending 
pictures with a judicious mixture of white clay 
and water colors. Then he bore away the appar- 
ently defaced paintings, to the mutual satisfac- 
tion of the frightened Indians and himself, as 
safely protected for his future use as though they 
had been graven in steel. 

Mr. Catlin’s personal knowledge of the Semi- 
noles seems to have been limited. He took a 
portrait of Osceola just before his death, and 
gave a most pathetic account of the death scene, 
in which the Indian brave carried himself like a 
hero, and insisted upon being dressed in his fin- 
est skins and plumes, and decorated with abun- 
dant war paint, that his enemies might behold 
him at the last as they had always feared him. 

Another Seminole chief, ‘‘ Coo-coo-chee,” or 
“‘ Wild Cat,” was taken captive, and his views 
of the white man’s policy toward his tribe were 
as follows: ‘‘I was once a boy. Then I saw the 
white man afar off. I hunted in these woods, 
first with a bow and arrow, then with a rifle. I 
suw the white man, and was told he was my 
enemy. I could not shoot him as I would a wolf 
or a bear. Yet, like those, he came upon me. 
Iforses, cattle and fields he took from me. He 
said he was my friend. He abused our women 
and children, and told us to go from the land. 
Still he gave us the hand in friendship. We took 
it. Whilst taking it, he had a snake in the other. 
Ilis tongue was forked. He lied and stung us. 
I asked but for a small piece of these lands— 
enough to plant and to live upon—far south ; a 
spot where I could lay the ashes of my kindred ; 
and even this has not been granted to me. J feel 
tie iron in my heart.” This wail of a much and 
long suffering soul embodies the Seminole wrongs, 
and it has taken every moment of the half-cent- 
ury that has rolled by since the close of the Sem- 
inole War to reinspire the tribe with any amount 
of confidence in us. To this day the commodore 
cannot afford to risk wearing his official cap on 
any cruises where his object is to get Indian pho- 
tographs. They suspect him as ‘‘ Big man—Tal- 
lahassee,” who may be a government spy, and 
they will have none of him. Only a year ago, a 
party of hunters, with their squaws, pickaninnies, 
pigs, fowl and honsehold utensils, camped on the 
shore just above Cocoanut Grove for several days. 
The young men and one or two of the braves were 
coaxed into having their photographs taken, and 
each one received a print of himself; but neither 
the photographer nor the camera were suffered to 
go near the camp or the female portion of the 
settlement, and when they embarked in their 
canoes the squaws were told to lie down in the 
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bottom of them and cover themselves with their 
blankets, which they did to a squaw, and s0 
spoiled the last hope of ‘our artist.” One of 
the first Indians to yield to the fascination of 
being perpetuated was ‘‘ Doctor Tiger.” 

He was not satisfied with a single neckerchief, 
but dangled these articles from his neck to his 
waist, and covered his turban with a particularly 
brilliant one. He has a strong face, and bears a 
fine reputation for skill in hunting and manly 
pursuits. But ‘ Big Charlie” and “ Little Ti- 
ger” were my favorite braves. The first is the 
father of ‘‘ Tommie ” and ‘‘ Jack Charlie.” It is a 
mere accident, however, that they bear a common 
surname, for there seems to be no system or in- 
heritance of patronymics among the Seminoles 
any more than medical significance to the term 
**doctor.” All goes by favor, and, so far as I 
have any means of knowing, they will answer to 
a dozen names before they will take the trouble 
to establish any particular claim to one. 

My first experience in interviewing a Seminole 
afforded as much amusement to my victims as to 
me, I have no doubt. Indeed, I always had a 
very strong feeling that I was gaining informa- 
tion at the expense of dignity—at least in their 
estimation—for J was the stranger in their land, 
and really had no more right to force them into 
conversation than I had to intrude upon their 
hospitality, both of which acts I was guilty of at 
every possible opportunity. 

I had been told that the foundation principle 
of success in interviewing Indians was concise- 
ness. Mindful of that statement, I stood on the 
deck of the Nethla, one December afternoon, and 
watched the approach of ‘‘ Big Charlie” and his 
young squaw, the latter with a tiny pickaninny in 
her lap, and another mite sitting in the bottom of 
the canoe beside her. 

The canoe was about twenty feet long, and so 
narrow that it was a great puzzle to me how the 
woman and her children kept in it. ‘‘ Madame 
Charlie ” sat in about the centre, upon the bot- 
tom of the frail craft, and her liege lord made an 
imposing figurehead at the bow, as he poled his 
family alongside our boat. The inevitable Indian 
dog solemnly regarded us from his post at the 
stern, and a little puppy danced over the inter- 
mediate piles of personal property which filled 
the available space in the bottom of the canoe, 
and whined a greeting that was seconded by an 
impassive stare on the faces of the Indians. 

Nothing daunted, I smiled as if they were old 
and tried friends, and cried out with much real 
cordiality, ‘‘ Howd’y” to “ Big Charlie,” whose 
responsive ‘‘ Howd’y ” was low and timid for such 
a muscular fellow, but he returned my smile with 























interest, and looked our group over with assuring 
friendliness of expression. 

From an Indian’s standpoint, I had done my 
whole duty, and was at liberty to continue my 
conversation with the brave, he standing for the 
entire family ; but from a white woman’s stand- 
point it was time to greet ‘‘ Madame Charlie,” 
which I proceeded to do with a second ‘* Howd’y,” 
and a closer approach, to which no more response 
was given than if I had been thinnest air. Indeed, 
I felt myself sorely disadvantaged by this ‘red 
lady” who sat before me, arrayed in a bright 
blue calico gown, profusely trimmed with bands 
of white, yellow and red cotton cloth, and entirely 
covered from sight, from throat to shoulders, by 
a mass of white, blue and green glass beads, which 
must have weighed many pounds. Her black 
hair was tightly twisted in a knot at the back of 
her head, and ornamented with strips of divers 
colored cloth interlaced in the coils. Over her 
forehead and eyes hung a straggling bang, which 
was neither neat nor comely, but if trimmed 
about two inches would have transformed her 
into a commonplace, everyday woman. Her eyes 
were large, and as black as night. ‘The nose was 
straight and the mouth well-proportioned and 
full-lipped. The general expression of the woman 
was dignified, but absolutely indifferent to all 
outside of her own family. She dropped her 
head over her bright-eyed baby, and arranged 
the funny little cap about its round face, never 
deigning to bestow‘a glance upon our party. 

I looked to ‘* Big Charlie” for comfort. ‘ Your 
squaw no speak tome. She no look at me. You 
tell her.” 

He shrugged his broad shoulders and chuckled 
good - naturedly as he looked down upon his 
‘‘ partner” and said a few Indian words, in a 
gentle fashion, which acted like magic. 
black eyes were raised and the pretty mouth re- 
solved itself into a tiny smile. After a little more 
moving on my part, aided and abetted by offerings 
of cake, picture books, beads and handkerchiefs 
from my hostess, and purchases of venison by the 
commodore, the reward came. I was allowed 
many unusual familiarities, such as holding the 
chubby pickaninny, and possessing myself of all 
the details of their floating ménage; but tho 
verbal intercourse was extremely one-sided. 

‘‘How old ?” I asked, pointing to tho baby. 
Only a smile and an inquiring look at ‘* Big Char- 
lie” was the result. 

Ife answered for her: ‘‘ Four month. 
hm.” 

a Boy ‘iad 

Mother—* Um-hm ”—with a nod. 


Iim- 


‘* What name ?” 
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The answer was inaudible, and “ Big Charlie ” 
pronounced some impossible Indian name, which 
I was glad to let pass without further criticism. 

**You stay here to-night ?”—pointing to the 
shore. 

**Hm-hm.” 

‘* How many day ?” 

“One, two—hm-hm.” 

** You like cake ?”—to “‘ Big Charlie.” 

“‘Hm-hm—Un-cah—hm-hm !” ete. 

‘*Hm-hm ” means “ Yes,” with a nod ; * No,” 
with a shake of the head; * What ?” with a ris- 
ing inflection ; and, in fact, almost anything, ac- 
cording to use. ‘‘Un-cah” is good. ‘‘ Ho-le- 
wa-gus” is bad. ‘‘ Wy-a-mee” is whisky. These 
few leading points in the Seminole language will 
carry one safely through the perils of Indian in- 
terviewing, with the help of unlimited gesticula- 
tion on both sides. 

Ilaving arrived at this degree of intimacy, I 
boldly approached the photograph question in 
the following manner: Producing family photo- 
graphs of infants, youths and adults, which 
seemed best suited to my purpose, I handed them 
to our guests, and gave them ample time to digest 
the fact that the pictures represented the same 
ages and conditions in my social circle that they 
did in theirs. After the squaw had gazed upon 
a charming baby portrait with special interest, 
and held it up to ‘‘ Big Charlie” for his inspec- 
tion, I said to her: ‘* Pretty pickaninny ? like 
yours? Yes. You have one, too ?”’—at thie 
same time pointing to the commodore, who was 
waiting and ready. 

The squaw said something to her brave, as 
though consulting with him upon the expedi- 
ency of accepting my offer, and I turned to him 
for his opinion. 

** You like good picture ? Squaw, pickaninnies, 
canoe, you—all ? He take it; give you one to- 
morrow. You like it ?” 

‘* Big Charlie ” smiled, looked at the commo- 
dore irresolutely, said something to his squaw, 
who nodded, as if quite satisfied, and then he re- 
plied: ‘‘Me go away—two week—come again. 
No good here”— pointing to his own and his 
squaw’s clothes. “ ‘Too much bad ”— referring to 
thoir traveling toilets. 

And with a general nod and ‘‘ By” from each 
of them, “ Big Charlie” poled away from the 
yacht ; and, I regret to say, never again did I see 
cither of them. But the experience was profita- 

ble, and when my second opportunity came, and 
‘‘ Doctor Jimmie” and his young squaw, with 
two more pickaninnies, sailed into Cocoanut Har- 
bor a few days later, I went through much the 
same preliminaries, with the satisfactory result . 
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of a first attempt at 
photographing the 
group in their canoe ; 
and that proved the 
stepping-stone to a 
second ‘ sitting” on 
shore (plate given be- 
low), wherein ‘ Doc- 
tor Jimmie” is seen 
in his gala attire, with 
the exception of his 
commonplace _ trous- 
ers, and the young 
mother is gay in all 
the colors of the rain- 
bow. As for the four- 
year-old boy, he made 
such a desperate at- 
tempt to get the prop- 
er position that his 
lower limbs look hope- 
lessly dislocated and 
warped; but the 
group as a whole was 
satisfactory, and, as 


the first one ever taken of a Seminole family, so 
fur as can be learned, was a great triumph. 
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Probably one of the best authorities on the 









Seminoles now 
alive is John Ad- 
dison, who lives 
on the old Indian 
hunting grounds, 
a mile and a half 
south of Cutler, 
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the shore of Biscayne Bay. His father was 
first settler and sole proprietor of the town- 


ship of Tallahassee, the present capital 
of Florida, and the captain of the 
company of whites that did such good 
service in the War of ’46, and the son 
saw much active service. He came on 
board the Neth/a one morning, and 
enjoyed a good cigar, while the com- 
modore drew him into an ‘ Indian 
reminiscence,” and I took notes 
around the corner, until the conver- 
sation grew so interesting that I could 
not resist the temptation to join the 
party. 

** Tow many Indians do you sup- 
pose you have killed, Mr. Addison ?” 
I asked, while I pondered upon the 
inconsistency of a man with such a 
genial face and kindly blue eyes figur- 
ing as a bloodthirsty Indian exter- 
minator. 

“Wal, I do’ know, I’m sure. A 
good many, I reckon.” 

























‘*You must have had a good many narrow es- 
capes,” I said, beguilingly. 

‘Yas. Lots of ’em.” 

‘* What is the closest you can remember 

‘Wal, I guess about ten foot, with an Injun 
back of it. Ef he hadn’t missed his aim that 
time, I wouldn’t be here now, sure ;” and a quiet 
smile spread over the keen face, as he looked up 
at me with a quaint bob of his head. 

‘‘Do you see many Indians at your place, Mr. 
Addison ?” was my next question. 
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“Oh, yas. 
in awhile.” 
“Do you think they understand English better 
than they speak it ?” 
‘* Jest as well as you do, mostly, and can talk 
if they want to.” 
‘« Ts it quite safe to go to their camps ?” . 
‘‘Sartin—and they will treat you well every 
time. Why, me and went to ‘ Matlo’s 
camp, and you never see such a rattlin’ round 
to get up a good dinner. ‘ Matlo’ said, ‘ Bucks 
stay,’ and I tell you we got as fine a dinner as 
anybody wants. Sweet corn, sweet potatoes, In- 
‘ dian corn cake, roast venison, and the best of cof- 
fee, and plenty of it. Oh, yas. They had forty 
Injuns in that camp—braves and squaws and 


They come in every once 
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pickaninnies—and everything was as clean and 
as neat as a pin.” 

“Why, I thought Indians were anything but 
clean !” 

«These Injuns are the neatest people you ever 
see. Oth, yas—and most partikilar about their 
persons.” 

**T have been told that a brave can have a sec- 
ond squaw when he is forty years old.” 

‘*No; not unless he can hunt enough for two. 
Then he can have three or four. Just as many as 
he can take care of.” 

** Have they any marriage ceremony ?” 

“Wal, when a Injun wants to marry a woman, 
he goes to her house and lays down his gun and 
his presents. If she wants him, she takes them 
in, and then they are counted married. And I 
tell you, they are the truest people to each other 
that you ever did see.” 

** What is done to an Indian that does not sup- 
port his wife ?” 

‘©The chief turns him out.” 

«And what becomes of his squaw ?” 

“She is given to some Injun who will support 
her.” 

** And how about the children ?” 

** Every brave in the settlement takes care of 
’em. Why, if a Injun dies and his squaw is left 
with pickaninnies, I have known a visiting party 
of fifty braves to bring in presents to those or- 
phans.” 

‘Have they any burial service ?” 

“*Wal, I do’ know; but they bury ’em near 
their settlements, and speak of ’em as ‘ gone to 
long sleep ’—‘ Great Spirit got ‘em.’ They have 
one day in every week to cry over ’em too.” 

‘Ts there one chief of the whole tribe ?” 

‘* Yas—generally. He has subchiefs, like our 
President and Governors.” 

**TDo you think there will be any more war with 
the Seminoles, Mr. Addison ?” 

‘No; no more war. Old ‘Tiger Tail,’ who 
killed hundreds of whites, said to me, one time 
shortly before he died, ‘Injun no more fight.’ 
Then he drew a circle, and pointing all round it, 
at short distances, he said, ‘ Whites here, and 
here, and here.” Then, pointing to the centre, he 
said, ‘Injuns here—no more fight.’” 

‘* Who is the superior chief now ?” 

‘Wal, I guess they ain’t had one sence ‘ Micco’ 
was killed. ‘ Matlo’ would be if they liked him, 
but they don’t.” 

““ Who killed ‘ Micco’ ?” 

“A crazy nigger in his camp, who killed five 
Injuns before they could stop him.” 

‘* How did he happen to be there ?” 

“Oh, he belonged to ’em.” 
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** You don’t mean that he was a slave ?” 

* Yas. Law! they have lots of ’em yet.” 

‘Why do they stay in slavery, when they are 
legally free ?” 

** Bless you! they are freer than we be now. 
You couldn’t coax ’em away from the Injuns. 
They don’t know nor care nothing about law, no 
more than the Injuns does, and they are well 
used.” 

** How many Indians do you think there are in 
Florida now, Mr. Addison ?” 

** Wal, it’s hard tellin’, I saw as many as fifty 
canoes at Brickell’s last July.” (Brickell’s is a 
trading house on the south bank of the mouth of 
the Miami). ‘‘ They was all goin’ up to the 
‘Green Corn Dance.’ That’s their Thanksgiv- 
ing, you know.” 

“Yes? Do tell us about it.” 

“‘Wal, they stand a pole in the ground, and 
then they lay four logs in a square about it. The 
chiefs sits on these logs. They ain’t allowed to 
dance, you see. It wouldn’t be dignified. Then 
all the rest of the tribe begins a dance round ’em, 
and keeps it up for three days. They have a 
powerful lot of stuff to eat and drink, and takes 
turns at it; but there always is turn and turn 
about, in drinking specially, and a part of ’em 
will be sober and on watch while the rest enjoy 
“emselves.” 

«* Are the Seminoles honest ?” 

“‘They have to be. They will slice off their 
noses for lyin’ and their ears for stealin’. ‘ Big 
Chartie’ lost a part of his right ear, when he was 
a young buck, for stealin’.” 

** Are they grateful or revengeful ?” 

«‘ Wal, you see it is like this: If a Injun sees 
a face once, he never forgets it—not if he didn’t 
see it for a thousand years. And if you should 
be good to an Injun, and, years after, a war 
should break out where you were, that Injun 
would travel miles to warn you, so you could git 
out. And if you wouldn’t git out, he would kill 
you himself good, to keep other Injuns from pun- 
ishing you. Why, old ‘Tiger Tail’ warned old 
Simpson down ‘ere twice. Says he, ‘ Simpson, 
Injun fight. You go.’ Simpson was old and 
lazy, and didn’t want ‘ Tiger Tail’ come 
back another time. * Simpson, Injun fight. You 
go. If you no ga, ** Tiger Tail ” kill you good.’ 
Still Simpson didn’t go, and at the last moment 
‘Tiger Tail’ come and shot his old friend, to 
save him from wus.” 

** Did they scalp their war prisoners ?” 

“They did, until we sealped ore-of their old 
chiefs, and that cured them of scalpin’. They 
come and got his body and penned it right up 
with logs, and put a lot of books on the top of 
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the pen—I do’ know what kind, but they was 
books, sure. *Bout that time we hearn tell that 
they had sent out some scouts ter steal niggers 
and mules and things. So twenty-five of us fol- 
lowed on their trail. We followed ’em for five 
days, and at last we caught all of ’em but one. 
There was seven. Wal, if it hadn’t been for a 
strong southeast wind blowing, so the Injuns 
couldn’t hear our firing, we’d ’er been wiped out 
fur sure, fur there was three hundred Seminoles 
a-waitin’ outside. But we killed the six, and car- 
ried back seven niggers and three mules and two 
pigs that they had stole.” 

And so the old man rambled on, until obliged 
to leave us ; and a few weeks later we sailed down 
the bay to his landing, and called upon Mrs. Ad- 
dison, who received us with real Southern hospi- 
tality, and graciously permitted the commodore 
to photograph, not only her honse and dining 
room, but herself. 

‘Tl just go in and straighten my hair a bit,” 
she said ; soon, however, returning in an entirely 
fresh toilet. ‘I thought I wouldn’t fix up much, 
you see—just plain and homelike. Will this do ?” 

I could have hugged her, she looked so deli- 
ciously quaint, with her fine black dress, heavy 
brocaded apron and little stiff collar. If only 
some one could develop the art of photographing 
colors, then my readers could see the wealth of 
flaming blossoms that frame the Addison home, 
and appreciate the magnificence of that brocaded 
apron. Rumor hath it that this good woman, 
who rejoices in having come from ‘the best 
Floridy society in the north of the State,” is the 
possessor of trunks full of rare and costly gar- 
ments, which she must regard as art lovers do 
collections of bric-d-brac or paintings, for here 
she has lived for twenty years, miles away from 
any neighbor, and often only a few feet removed 
from wild beasts and Indians. 

‘Are you never lonely here, Mrs. Addison ?” 
I asked. 

‘Oh, yes’m. I’m used to the best society, and 
I never shall get used to this place.” And this, 
after a twenty years’ experience ! 

It was John Addigon who told me the pathetic 
story of “ Billy Bowlegs,” and he assured me that 
very few outsiders had ever heard it. That 
tragedy was in 1848, when Mr. Addison was a 
young man. He asserts that ‘ Billy Bowlegs” 
‘* was the smartest Indian that ever lived. Could 
talk like a white man, and had a great liking for 
the whites.” 

‘‘Old Tiger,” the father of “ Little Tiger,” was 
in the battle of New Orleans, and, according to 
tle same authority, ‘‘ was killed by thunder.” 

Mrs. Addison was as generous in her patier+e 
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with my questions as her husband, and told me 
many facts concerning the camp life of the Sem- 
inoles, as seen from her piazza. They particu- 
larly affected a cleared spot of hammock land, 
within sight of her front door, and would often 
camp there for a week at a time. The men would 
bring the wood, make the fire, and supply the 
venison, game and fish. The women would set 
up the tent poles and spread the musquito nets, 
if warm and: pleasant, or gather palmetto leaves 
and construct a temporary thatch. They do all 
the curing of skins, cutting and jerking of meats, 
raising of vegetables and sewing, and ‘‘ keep the 
place more nicer than we do.” She said the In- 
dian girls were pretty, modest and reserved. Un- 
fortunately, I did not see one while I was in 
Florida. 

In speaking of their burial customs, Mrs. Addi- 
son said that she knew of one Indian burial 
‘*pen” that had been seen within ten years on 
the Miama shore, but she believed that the Sem- 
inoles had learned to bury their dead as we do. 
They follow the same custom that the Cubans do, 
in spirit, at least, and bury all the departed’s 
treasures with them. 

Speaking of ‘‘ Matlo,” the oldest and the most 
unpopular Seminole brave now alive, recalls a 
unique experience of last Christmas. 

Early in the day a cry went through the yacht, 
intended particularly for my ears. I hastened on 
deck, and beheld, not three hundred feet distant, 
under the cocoanut trees, the old warrior himself. 
He was accompanied by a young brave, whose 
costume was something gorgeous to behold. 

To be rowed ashore, accompanied by the com- 
modore and his camera, was a matter of a few 
minutes, and a fierce resolve to return with noth- 
ing less than ‘‘ Matlo’s” photograph took full 
possession of me. s 

The commodore was skeptical. ‘‘ The old fox 
never will let me get ashot at him. He is one 
of the old sort,” he declared ; but I hugged my 
own collection of pictures and my resolve, with 
equal faith, and landed, with an ext@rnal courage 
that quite surprised myself. ‘There they stood 
—stolid, straight and staring, like two owls. I 
smiled upon them as blandly as though they were 
two society lions, and nodding at the same time 
with a cool familiarity that was bound to prove 
my success or my undoing, I launched my firs’ 
broadside at them. 

‘* Howd’y ?”—to ‘‘Matlo”; ‘* Howd’y ?’”—to 
his friend. ‘‘ Matlo” rolled his tobacco to tho 
northeast corner of his mouth, squirted a quan- 


‘tity of juice over his right shoulder, wiped off his 


lips and cheek with the back of his right hand, 
and grunted ‘‘ Howd’y,” as he looked me over 
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MATLO, THE OLDEST LIVING SEMINOLE BRAVE. 


from head to foot, in the meantime keeping fast 
hold of a bottle of pineapple wine that had been 
given him. ; 

It is quite superfluous to go through with the 
particulars of the somewhat tedious process of 
inducing old “ Matlo” and his ‘“‘dude” friend, 
‘«* Cypress Charlie,” to submit their charms to the 
commodore’s skill, and the results must rest upon 
their own merits.. I very much doubt, however, 
if ‘‘ Matlo” was ever so nervous under fire of the 
enemy as while that camera was pointed at him ; 
and as for “Cypress Charlie,” his broad, good- 
natured face became positively terrific under the 
same spell. 

For majestic pose and monumental self-con- 
ceit, as well as intelligence and general fascina- 
tion, ‘‘ Little Tiger” stands foremost. 

He actually offered himself for perpetuation, 
and when I asked him to go and get his squaw, 
he answered : ‘‘ Me squaw no good here ”—point- 


ing to his face. ‘‘No good here ”—passing his 
hands over his garments. Then, with a roguish 
smile, he straightened himself and added, “ Me 
much good here. Hm-hm! Much good pict- 
ure take. Him-hm!” So he was *‘ taken” 
with a borrowed ‘‘ white man’s plume” in his 
turban and his trusty rifle in his hands, tall, self- 
reliant and keen-eyed’; “little” in nothing but 
name. 

His handsome boy, ‘‘ Wild Cat,” is always eager 
to be photographed, and aptly illustrates the wide 
difference between the picturesqueness of his na- 
tive costume and the unmitigated ugliness of 
‘store clothes” in the two pictures given. In 
the latter garments he sets off ‘‘ Jack Charlie’s” 
Indian garb, while he appears as a savage élégant 
in the group of young bucks, with his two broth- 
ers, “‘ Kafnee,” “‘ Cypress Tommie” (an Indian 
gallant who ‘also appears in another photo- 
graph), and some friends. In the dim distance 
of the group of bucks might be discerned a de- 
jected and rejected Indian boy, who longed to be 
one of the favored number, but was too civilized 
in his dress to be in the least interesting. 
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DR. TIGER. 


As I recall those bright, well-made, manly fel- 
lows, and consider their industry, skill in ath- 
letic sports, self-respect, obedience toward their 
elders, tenderness toward youth and old age, and 
general worthiness, I cannot help once more 
quoting from the “ Indian-loving Catlin” his 
“Creed,” written in 1868: 


“ Have I any apology to make for loving the Indians ? 

“The Indians have always loved me, and why should I 
not love the Indians ? 

“*T love the people who have always made me welcome 
to the best they had. 

‘I love the people who are honest without laws, who 
have no jails and no poorhouses. 

“‘T love the people who keep the Commandments with- 
eut ever having read them or heard them preached from 
the pulpit. 

**I love a people who never swear. who never take the 
name of God in vain. 

“T love a people who love their neighbors as them- 
sclves. 

**T love a people who worship God without a Bible, for 
I believe that God loves them also. 

“TI love a people whose religion is all the same, and 
who are free from religious animosities. 

**T love a people who have never raised a hand against 
me or stolen my property, where there was no law to 
punish for either. 


‘*I love a people who never have fought a battle with 
white men except on their own ground. 

“I love and don’t fear mankind, where God has made 
and left them, for they are children. 

**T love a people who live and keep what is their own 
without locks and keys. 

‘“*T love all people who do the best they can, and oh! 
how I love a people who don't live for the love of money !” 


There is no virtue mentioned in the foregoing 
tribute that does not belong to the Seminole tribe 
of Indians, and it was a constant delight to me 
to gather evidence from the white settlers through 
the Miami region of their uprightness in all their 
undertakings. Mrs. Brickell says she has loaned 
as large a sum as five hundred dollars to individ- 
ual Seminoles, and never lost a dollar by them. 
As the winter slipped away, but one ungratified 
ambition, in connection with my ‘ Seminole 
fad,” disturbed my mind, and that was the ap- 
parently unattainable glimpse and picture of an 
Indian village. The commodore declared him- 
self perfectly willing to go and to take our party 
to any settlement that there was any certainty of 
finding, but he considered a possibly wild-goose 
chase among the Everglade solitudes as both fu- 
tile and dangerous. 





WILD CAT AND JACK CHARLIE (SEMINOLE BUCKS). 
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At the eleventh hour, or, more literally speak- 
ing, four days before the Nethla stretched her 
white wings and carried us further south, a guide 
was found, and, with hope renewed, we set sail 
again for the Miami, with three light-draft boats 
trailing at our stern, and our minds made up to 
go through anything, so that it led to a Seminole 
camp. The day was warm, and the sky heavy 
with rainclouds, which hung lower and lower, 
as we took to the small boats and were rowed, 
poled, paddjed, pushed and puiled up the lovely 
stream, which grew more and more narrow the 
nearer we approached the Everglades, until even 
the female contingent were obliged to get out 
and stumble along over the coral edges, while the 
men dragged the boats over the rocks and through 
the rapids into the Everglade trail. Never shall 
I forget that scene. Imagine acres and acres of 
saw grass waving in every direction, like a giant 
cornfield. On the horizon lay stretches of for- 
ests melting into feathery distances. At inter- 
vals lay dots of wooded islands apparently untrod- 
den by the foot of man or beast. Strange birds 
swept through the air. The cry of one of them 
was like a lost child. A goldfish leaped in the 
air almost across the steward’s oar, and white 
lilies, like Easter lilies, nodded at us as their 
roots were stirred by our passage. 

At last a small cabin appeared a short distance 
before us. A few moments later, ‘* John Billy,” 
son-in-law of ‘‘ Billy Harney,” gave us a pleasant 
nod and ‘* Howd’y,” as he helped us mount the 
wooden platform which saved us from a mud bath. 

We followed him into the camp, and found 
‘* Billy Harney” sitting on the edge of a rough 
table, upon which was spread dried corn, beans, 
starch, and other products of their fields. His 
daughters, with their pickaninnies, were grouped 
near the cooking shanty, and the eldest of them 
seemed to be in charge of the great iron kettle 
which swung above the log fire. 


The old man shook hands with each of us, and 
was quite ready to talk. But to be frank, I did 
not feel thoroughly at ease. I was certain that 
the men were kindly disposed, but I discerned in 
the women’s faces a distinct resentment, which 
all our offerings of various trifles failed to re- 
move. Indeed, the presiding genius of the culi- 
nary department calmly folded the handkerchief 
given her in the leaves of the accompanying book, 
and handed both back to the donor, with a curi- 
ous gesture of disdain. It was not until purchases 
of corn and beans were effected that she made the 
least attempt at civility ; and the younger women 
kept up a continual comment upon our party, be- 
tween themselves, with numerous outbursts of 
laughter and suggestive shrags. , 

While the rest of the party were moving about 
and absorbing the attention of our host, who 
kindly but firmly declined being photographed, 
the little detective did its work, as well as it 
could under the circumstances, and when we took 
our leave, it was with mingled feelings of satis- 
faction and regret. 

It must be confessed that there is nothing in 
the least romantic about a Seminole camp. The 
principal house belongs to the head of the settle- 
ment, and in ‘Billy Harney’s” camp was the 
only dwelling that boasted four boarded-in sides. 
The others were composed of four posts, sur- 
mounted by a thatched roof. A platform, or 
floor of logs, raised about two feet above the 
ground, affords sitting and sleeping accommoda- 
tions, and other shanties of like construction are 
devoted to the storage of food, clothing and house- 
hold belongings. 

With the advantages of an unrivaled climate, a 
free, pastoral and absolutely normal existence, 
good morals and self-respecting independence, it 
is hard to see how the government can better these 
unrivaled people, except by protecting them just 
where they are. 





FLORIDA CRANES. 













































TWO SONGS OF LIBBY PRISON. 


[In looking over some old MSS., I found, written upon a torn, yellow bit of paper, a travesty of Charles Kings- 
ley’s ‘‘ Three Fishers,” bearing date October, 1861, and written for the Glee Club of our Richmond Prison Associa- 
tion. I read it to Master Felix Oldboy, and then went on to tell him stories of the long months in which I was a 
prisoner of war; of the time when I walked out of the prison by boldly imitating the ways of the Confederate 
surgeons, and merely lifting a haughty finger to the sentry; and of a dismal Thanksgiving Day when, in return 
for a five-dollar gold piece, a Richmond baker sent in a dozen pies made with upper and under crusts, and in- 
geniously stuffed with sliced pumpkin which had been warmed but not cooked, and was, therefore, entirely un- 
eatable. A day or two afterward Master Felix presented me with his owa version of these experiences, and I, in 
return, lay it before the public.— Fexrrx Ovpsoy. | 





They marched us on to Richmond, 
A SONG OF HEROES. And there they kept us tight, 
With the Home Guard ** Rebs” to watch us 


By FEevix OLpBoy. z 
Lest we should take to flight. 


Our soldiers marched gallantly out to the field, 


Out into the field with hearts that were brave ; We struggled through the summer 
They vowed for their flag their weapons to wield, Until Thanksgivin’ ecome- ; 
1 Though the flag did but wave its folds over their A mean day for us fellows, i 
grave! It made us think of home. a 
The prison’s for men with its martyr crown, 5 I went up to Bill Barton, ; 


While the heavy home cross weighs the women And, half ashamed, says I : 
down, ‘‘T’'d give this five-dollar gold piece 
And the days pass wearily. For a slice of pumpkin pie.” 
Their wives stood watching them from their far home, He didn’t take the money, 
As they pressed their babes to an aching breast— But says, *‘ I'll git yer one.” 
With a tearful prayer that the loved one may come, And he started for the doorway— 
Rut come back with honor, or in honor may rest! I thought it was in fun— 
The prison’s for men with its martyr crown, An’ he walked right out the priscn, 
And God on the children at home looks down, Although a guard stood there, 
Though the days pass drearily. Right past the gun and bayonet, 


Into the sweet, free air! 
Our soldiers lie starving in dungeons afar, 


But their hearts to the dear old flag are true— After one hour of freedom 
And their wives at hoine, while they weep for the war, He sored back; and, my eyes! 
Are glad for their courage to dare and to do! On his right arm there rested 
The prison’s for men with its martyr crown, Three big, brown pumpkin pies ! 
But hearts look up, though the cross weighs We had a glad Thanksgivin’, 
down, A dozen hungry men, 


And never pumpkin grew as sweet 


And the days pass drearily. he Ghehee tatel en 





I soon was on parole, an’ then 
BILL BARTON’S PIES. For a ‘‘ Johnny,” was exchanged ; 
But I ain’t seen Bill Barton since, 


ae Fnee Sheen, Fe. Though through the States I’ve ranged. 





{ You want a Thanksgivin’ story ? And I’d like to see him muchly, 
Well, I kin give you one. I owe him a little debt; 
*Twas down in Libby Prison, I ain’t forgot them pumpkin pies— 
When the war had just begun : Leastways I ain’t just yet! 
I'd lived in old New Hampshire, 
And I'd joined the Boys in Blue, What's that ?—you—you’re Bill Barton? 
' With my old friend Bill Barton Why, your hair is gray like mine. 
To be my comrade true. His laugh! I know it, comrade, 
From the hour we stood in line. 
We marched straight on te Bull Run, Nancy, run to the kitchen 
And in that battle fought And make your fingers fly, 
Till both of us fell wounded, An’ cook for old Bill Barton 


And that’s how we got caught. A bustin’ pumpkin pie! 
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A TERRIBLE CASE. 


By ETTA W. PIERCE. 


Z. | N the following day Nigel Hume 
y appeared at the Beacon Street 
house, full ten minutes in advance 
of Mrs. Ellicott’s dinner hour. 
He meant to be punctual, 

As the footman opened the 
drawing-room *door a strain of 
music greeted Hume’s ears. Some 
ene was at the piano, singing in a soft, dreamy 
voice, that song of Swinburne’s: 


“Ts it worth a tear, is it worth an hour, 
To think of things that are well outworn ? 
Of fruitless husk, and fugitive flower, 
The dream foregone and the deed forborne ?” 


Hume crossed the threshold, and a hush fell. 
The musician arose from the instrument, and 
eame forward into the light of the mantel can- 
delabra. 

It was a girl in a dinner dress of some rich 
shimmering fabric. In her corsage was pinned a 
spray of tuberoses. ‘The whiteness of her skin 
made her look like something cut from Parian. 
She glided toward the intruder—fixed upon him 
two wide brown eyes.. 

‘Tam Nigel Hume,” he said ; ‘I dare say my 
aunt is expecting me.” 

“*And I am Edith Fassel,” replied the vision. 
* Mrs. Ellicott has had a sudden ill turn, but she 
will be down directly. Yes, she told me you 
were to dine here to-day.” 

Ilume felt a sudden strange impulse to take to 
his heels. 

**Miss Fassel!” It was the bride that Lepel 
Ellicott had deserted on her marriage night. ‘I 
have heard of you !” he stammered, idiotically. 

“‘Very likely. And I of you”—with a faint 
amile. ‘‘ Mr. Hume, I am glad that Mrs. Ellicott 
has found a nephew. She is old, infirm and alone. 
You will comfort her—you will reconcile her 
again to life.” 

Brazen enough under all ordinary circum- 
stances, Hume felt himself coloring now, like 
a schoolboy. 

**T fear you overrate my powers. 
fort her ?” 

«Yes, and in a measure fill her son’s place.” 

Ife shook his head. 

“I have small hope of doing that. First of 
all, some evils are too great for consolation ; then 
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I am a stranger, the child of a sister with whom 
she was at variance; I have none of the brilliant 
gifts of that precious foo——” He pulled himself 
up suddenly. ‘I mean,” he concluded, with in- 
creasing confusion, yet looking her squarely in 
the face, ‘‘ Lepel Ellicott must have been a queer 
sort.” 

‘Did you know your cousin ?” asked Miss 
Fassel, dryly. 

‘*Not at all. But that fact gives me no partic- 
ular regret. I pitied him till this moment. Now 
I see that he was an unheard-of idiot, who de- 
served all——” 

Luckily the door opened before he could finish 
the sentence, and Mrs. Ellicott entered. She 
greeted her nephew cordially. 

“‘T have had a slight indisposition,” she said. 
‘* These attacks ”— with a sad smile —‘‘ warn me 
to set my affairs in order. Ah!” she flashed a 
quick glance from Hume to Miss Fassel, ‘‘ you 
two need no introduction. That iswell. I want 
you to be friends.” 

They went out to dinner. Hume did not shine 
at the meal. He was silent and shy. Though he 
was careful to keep his eyes from Miss Fassel, not 
a movement of that young person escaped him. 
He marked her slow, lingering smile, the graceful 
turn of her head, the beauty of her dazzling, ring- 
less hands; and the scent of the tuberoses which 
she wore in her bosom remained in his nostrils 
long after he left the house. ‘‘ Report has exag- 
gerated her charms,” he thought ; ‘‘ she is simply 
a counterpart of ‘l'ennyson’s Maud : 


‘¢* Paultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null.’” 

She seemed quite at home in that desolate 
house—quite at her ease, also. And it was plain 
that Mrs. Ellicott adored her. 

Coffee was served in old Dresden cups; and as 
Hume was about to make his adieux, his aunt 
drew him into her library, and opened a check 
book. 

‘««T hear that you live in obscure lodgings, and 
in a very humble manner,” she said ; “I wish to 
change all that.” 

He drew back, reddening to his temples. 

. Pardon me—I cannot take your money. I 
live quite as well as the majority of my fellow 
students. My wants are but few, and Spartan 
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simplicity ”— with an uneasy langh —‘ is good 
for a man.” 

She looked at him steadfastly. 

** You are too proud to aceept help from me,” 
she said ; “‘ you prefer to remain independent ?” 

«‘ That is it !” he answered ; and she closed the 
check book, and permitted him to depart without 
further words. 

After that, he was summoned often to the Bea- 
con Street house—to stately dinners, to cheerful 
five-o’elock teas, to delightful lunches. Said 
Parker, the butler, to Susan Taylor : 

“* My stomach rebels agin that young man as 
slashes up cold corpses ; he comes ‘ere much too 
often ; I ’ave no liking for your Mr.’Ume.” 

“‘He isn’t my Mr. Hume,” sniffed Susan ; “I 
want no part in him. Indeed, I couldn’t bring 
myself to look with favor on the Angel Gabriel 
himself, if I saw that he was trying to slip into 
poor Mr. Lepel’s place.” 

Mrs. Ellicott did not again offer her nephew 
money, nor seek to impose any obligation upon 
him. Hume met Miss Fassel constantly at the 
Ellicott house. Plainly, the events of the previ- 
ous year had in nowise disturbed that young 
person’s affectionate relations with Mrs. Ellicott. 
She bore herself like a daughter toward the child- 
less woman. 

‘* Lepel’s death has blotted out all his trans- 
gressions,” Hume secretly concluded. ‘* Woman- 
like, she finds it easy to forgive the man she 
loved, and to be kind to the old mother for his 
sake.” 

Sometimes he found her presiding at the tea 
equipage in the Ellicott drawing room. Some- 
times, in gray twilights, when the east wind was 
blowing sharp as a knife from the harbor, she 
sat under rose-colored lights, and played noc- 
turnes or soft sonatas with the skill of one who 
had learned her art from famous masters. She 
had very little to say at any time to the ‘shabby 
medical student, and Hume did not wonder at 
that. How could she tolerate him at all? How 
could she bear to enter the Ellicott house, or even 
hear the name spoken ? 

Sometimes he saw her on the crowded streets, 
riding in a victoria with green liveries ; and one 
day a certain Jack Harold, his friend and fellow 
student, said to him : 

‘*In Heaven’s name, Hume, why do you always 
change countenance at sight of that particular 
carriage ? I chased it two whole blocks one 
morning, just to discover what it held that upset 
you so.” ; 

‘“‘Thope your landable curiosity was rewarded,” 
answered Hume, sharply. 

“Well, | saw two women inside the vehicle— 


one young, one old—and some fluffy lapdogs. 
All belonged, without doubt, to the four hun- 
dred. The younger female was a genuine Bos- 
ton exotic, white as snow, cold as Arctic ice— 
looked as though she could successfully discuss 
bacilli, Browning or beans with a room full of 
savants.” 

Hume frowned. 

** What nonsense you talk, Jack! That is the 
girl whom Lepel Ellicott deserted on her mar- 
riage night. The sight of her throws me into a 
cold sweat. I long to hide in dens and caves—to 
fly 


‘** Anywhere, anywhere, out of the world !’ 


She is a sort of relic of Lepel; and I, figuratively 
speaking, am attempting to put on Lepel’s shoes. 
Perhaps these facts account for the peculiar sen- 
sations which I experience in her presence. At 
any rate, I would rather face a loaded cannon than 
Miss Fassel.” 

Harold, a small, fair young man in spectacles, 
looked hard at his friend. 

‘By Jove!” he said, and drew a low, soft 
whistle. 

Spring came. 

The liveiy croeus peeped from the brown mold 
under the plate-glass windows of the Ellicott 
house. The huge vines, curling about the little 
iron balconies of the mansion, put forth count- 
less leaves. Across the mall the grass was like 
emerald velvet, and the old, historic trees spread 
full, umbrageous branches to the June sky. 

One afternoon Hume started out for a solitary 
walk in the suburbs. Incessant study and mea- 
gre fare were telling on the young fellow’s strength. 
He looked haggard and careworn. Jack Harold, 
who was just recovering from a sharp attack of 
typhoid, had gone away to recuperate in some re- 
mote Maine fishing town. In the absence of his 
friend, Hume tramped off alone, weary in body 
and somewhat dull in spirit. 

Ile was a good pedestrian, and the afternoon 
was his own. The broad avenue along which he 
plodded was smooth as a floor, dappled with soft 
shadows, and bordered on either side with superb 
villas and gardens. A cool, sweet wind, full of 
reviving power, blew from him the sickening 
scents of the hospital. His thoughts were occu- 
pied with a terrible surgical operation which he 
had witnessed that day. 

“It was superbly done,” he muttered, half 
aloud. ‘* Old Bellamy surpassed himself ”— re- 
ferring to an autocrat surgeon, of whom the stu- 
dents stood in wholesome awe. ‘ Pity that Har- 
old should have missed the sight! I must write 
to him abeut it.” 
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In sudden remembrance, he clapped a hand to 
his breast pocket, and drew forth a letter received 
several hours before, but quite forgotten in the 
important event of the day. 

It was Harold’s latest effort, and ran as follows: 
« Already I have gained amazingly in flesh and 
strength, my dear Hume. Old Bellamy knew 
what he was about when he advised me to try the 
air of Cape Desolation. The finny tribe disport 
in all the neighboring waters, and birds abound 
on the rocks. I remember that you bave no éen- 
dre for the sex ; but I will mention that the cape 
girl is renowned for her good looks. I have es- 
tablished a close friendship with a certain old 
fisherman named Hillyer, who owns a jigger, and 
lives at a secluded cove, called after his own fam- 
ily. He is the uncle of two blazing beauties, both 
still in their teens. I give you my word, that 
pair of young creatures would create a sensation 
in any Boston drawing room. The elder, known 
as the sailor girl, because of some wonderful ex- 
ploits of hers on blue water, is a Juno, with vel- 
vet-black eyes and a profile cut like an old cameo. 
The other But I forbear! That way lies 
madness—diablerie. One must neither think nor 
talk about the other. 

‘*Come down here for a week or two, my dear 
Hume, and hear the noise of the surf, and the 
scream of sea fowl on Cape Desolation. My land- 
lady, worthy soul, bakes toothsome coddies, and 
airs her sheets with religious care. Of course, 
you will say No, and plead the old excuse—an 
empty purse—your usual inability to raise the 
wind. But consider: you are fagged out—done 
up. You have studied harder than any of us— 
burned the midnight oil with what I may call 
ghastly freedom. A few days’ rest will put you on 
your legs again. Ask the rich aunt for a check, 
pawn your watch, turn footpad—do anything, 
lawful or otherwise, but come before my own 
leave of absence dwindles to a close. 

‘* By the way, ILume, I have stumbled upon a 
case here—a curious and terrible case—which at 
first sight aroused my professional interest to the 
utmost ; but I can make nothing of it. You see, 
the grand eyes of Juno—I mean Miss Hillyer— 
muddle my head so hopelessly when I go to the 
cove, that all my wits seem flying into space. 
When she looks at me I do not know whether I 
am a medical student or a clam digger. Bring 
your cool brain and keen eye to the cape, and 
you will find occupation for both.” 

Hume had paused in the friendly shade of some 
wayside trees to read the letter. His back was to 
a stately garden wall, overtopped by English haw- 
tliorn. He leaned meditatively against the gray 
stone, smiling at his own thoughts. 





“Poor old Jack !—rescned from typhoid, he 
must tumble into love! Who shall say that the 
last state of the man is not worse than the first ? 
Cape Desolation—a sailor girl—a terrible case— 
pooh! What a medley! Of course, I cannot go.” 

He put the letter back in his pocket. As he 
did so a thud of approaching hoofs saluted his 
ears. Miss Fassel. mounted upon a superb bay 
horse, appeared in a bend of the road. 

She wore an English habit of dark-blue cloth, 
a small, round hat of the same color, and silver- 
gray gauntlets. Her slender figure stood out in 
bold relief against the green trees and high stone 
wall which framed her on either side. She drew 
rein at sight of Hume. 

‘*T fear you are lost,” she said, smiling. 

“* No,” he answered ; “‘ only seeking fresh fields 
and pastures new.” 

“You may not know it,” she said ; “‘ but you 
have stopped directly at my own gate. Yes, this 
is Windmere,” as he started up from the wall, 
coloring hotly, ‘‘my birthplace. Ah, how awk- 
ward !” 

The exclamation was called forth by a coil of 
loosened hair which fell suddenly on her shou!- 
ders from under her hat brim. Like a huge 
twist of bronze silk shot through with yellow 
gleams, it swept down to her saddle. 

‘IT have been riding fast and far,” she said, 
‘and the wind is high. Unfortunately, I lost 
sight of my groom some time ago, and have no 
idea where he now is. May I ask you to hold my 
whip and gloves, Mr. Hume ?” 

He took the whip and gray gauntlets, and with 
a dexterous turn of her white wrist she gathered 
up her escaped tresses, and pinned them quickly 
in place. Hume gave one look at the supple 
curves of her figure—at the high-bred face so cool 
and unembarrassed ; then his eyes sought the dis- 
tant landscape, and he did not even glance toward 
her again till she reached for her gauntlets. 

‘** Now that you find yourself at my very door, 
Mr. Hume,” she said, sweetly, “I beg you will 
not refuse to take a cup of tea with Aunt Lat- 
imer. She is at home, and will be glad to wel- 
come you.” 

A sudden dazzling smile, such as she had never 
bestowed on him before, accompanied the words. 
Go with her? He could not help himself! Like 
®# man in a dream, he walked by the side of the 
bay horse, through the stone gates, and up thie 
long driveway to Windmere. 

At the door she sprang from the saddle, hardly 
touching the hand which Hume held out to her, 


_and went away to doff her habit. Aunt Latimer 


arose from a seat on the piazza, and came forward 
to greet her visitor. 
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*“So glad to see you, Mr, Hume!” And she 
drew him hospitably to a seat amid the ferns. 
‘* Positively, Edith every day grows more and 
more like an Englishwoman. She finds her 
chief amusement in her horses and dogs. I 
dare say that poor groom is lost again—he al- 
ways is when he tries to follow her.” 

Hume glanced around. The piazza was a bower 
of tropical plants, set in huge Moorish jars. Mag- 
nificent roses, varying in hue from fairest white 
to darkest crimson, flaunted on the posts and the 
balustrade. Two or three collie dogs lay stretched 
along the floor. Through long windows, opening 
this way and that, glimpses of luxurious interiors 
were revealed—a mahogany room, with walls of 
soft willow green and draperies of salmon-tinted 
brocade—a salon with ivory-enameled furniture, 
and walls paneled in blue and gold. The pea- 
cocks were spreading gorgeous plumes on the ter- 
race, and all the air was heavy with the perfume 
of the roses. 

‘‘Let us have tea on the piazza, Aunt Lati- 
mer,” said Miss Fassel, appearing suddenly in a 
glass door behind Hume’s chair. 

Her riding habit had been exchanged for a 
dress of dull-blue faille. Its full falling over- 
sleeves were tucked up to show close medizval 
undersleeves, stiff with gold embroidery. A high 
collar and pointed girdle of the same rich stuff 
gave a fetching air to the costume. A golden 
dagger was thrust through the bronze coils of her 
hair. 

A servant brought out the tea service, and laid 
it on a round table in the midst of the tropical 
plants. The rattling of the Sévres cups and the 
old Dutch-galliot spoons made a cheerful sound 
in that bower of bloom. Miss Fassel poured tea 
for her guest, and Aunt Latimer helped him to 
delicious little cakes and a dish of crimson straw- 
berries. 

And Hume ? , 

All in a moment he became aware that he was 
poor, unknown and halting in speech—that his 
clothes were shabby, ill-fitting, and permeated 
with lingering odors of anesthetics—that he was 
the last person on earth who should be sitting 
there with that ravishing patrician girl—Lepel 
Lllicott’s forsaken love ! 

“It is good to be once more at Windmere in 
dear, beautiful June,” Aunt Latimer was saying, 
with her kindly old face turned upon Hume. 
‘* You see, last year, at this time, Edith and I 
were a‘road. I am a miserable traveler, and the 
dea’ c.. ‘\d insisted upon going everywhere and 
seein’ everything. You can’t imagine, Mr. 
Hume, the fearful muddle of dingy old pictures, 
aid dusty cathedrals and dirty beggars that con- 


fuse my poor memory when I try to recall our 
eighteen months of travel.” 

**T fear it was a little tiresome to you, dear 
Aunt Latimer,” said Miss Fassel, with the sugar 
tongs lifted above a massive silver bowl, orna- 
mented with the head of winged Mercury. ‘‘ You 
do not flourish on foreign soil. Yet, you had 
some happy days, did you not ?” 

** Yes, yes—certainly. As soon as I saw that 
new scenes and new experiences were working 
wonders for you, dear, I was quite resigned to 
everything.” 

**T mean,” said Miss Fassel, calmly, “‘that you 
remember with pleasure such things as the almond 
flowers in our Roman garden; the Gateau St. 
Honoré, and other fascinating sweets, which we 
found in the shops near the Tuileries ; the Venice 
moonlight, the palms and aloes, the marvelous 
atmosphere—yes, and the donkey boys of Cairo ; 
you know you quite loved those donkey boys, 
Aunt Latimer,” with a merry little laugh. 

The elder woman regarded her niece with fond, 
indulgent eyes. 

“The very nicest thing that I remember,” she 
said, cheerfully, ‘“‘ happened one night when we 
went to see the pyramids and the Sphinx by 
moonlight. There was a bridge—Kasr-el-Nil it 
was called—and an avenue of acacias, which some 
Khedive planted for the Empress Eugénie ; and 
the Nile was as white as silver, and the vast 
sands and the Arab mud huts under the date 
palms were all very picturesque. A tall Bedouin, 
in a curious white garment, wanted to run up and 
down the pyramid for our amusement or instruc- 
tion, I forget which, and he demanded ten piastres 
for his trouble. In searching your purse, you dis- 
covered Lepel Ellicott’s engagement ring. You 
threw it into the Nile—a very wise act, too, and 
one that surely broke some evil spell. Old Father 
Nile seemed to cast a benign influence upon you 
at once, for after that night I never saw you out 
of spirits again.” 

The blank silence which followed this remi- 
niscence recalled poor Aunt Latimer to her 
senses. ‘‘ Oh, dear!” she stammered, “‘ the per- 
son who talks too much is always sure to say 
something wrong. Pray, pardon me, Edith, and 
give Mr. Hume another cup of tea—I am sure he 
likes it strong and hot.” 

liad his life been the forfeit, Hume could not 
have refrained from one swift glance at Edith 
Fassel. Her face was calm and unmoved. She 
replenished the teacups with a steady hand, and 
then began to feed the collie dogs with the last of 
the cakes. The repast under the roses ended—it 
was time to say Good-by. 

Aunt Latimer gave Hume a friendly hand at 
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parting, and begged him to come again. Miss 
Fassel repeated the invitation, but without 
warmth. He cast one last look at her, as she 
stood leaning against the rose-wreathed balus- 
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“aS HE BURST UPON HER, OUT OF THE FOG, SHE WAS 
IN A DAZED WAY, AND HE SAW A THIN STREAM 
HER JACKET.”’ 


trade, her dull-blue gown and golden girdle shin- 
ing in the sunset light ; then, feeling as though 
the gate of an enchanted land had closed upon 
him, he strode off down the driveway, and took 
the road back to town. 
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For a week after he kept closely to his studies, 
and forgot to visit the Beacon Street house. At 
the end of that time a note from Mrs. Ellicott 
stifly reminded him of his neglect. 


STANDING IN THE CLIFF PATH HOLDING TO ONE ARM, 
OF BLOOD MAKING ITS WAY THROUGH THE SLEEVE OF 


“I wish to see you immediately,” she wrote, 
‘‘on business of importance. I shall leave the 
eity shortly for my Newport villa, and there are 
matters which I must arrange with you before my 
departure.” 
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Hume read these words, and felt, somehow, 
that a crisis was at hand. He made haste to 
meet it. 

In the dusk of a summer twilight he—for the 
last time—entered the Ellicott drawing room. It 
was empty, but a murmur of voices behind the 
portiére which separated that apartment from the 
library told him that his aunt was not for away. 
Presently she pushed back the curtain and limped 
in. looking more feeble than ever. 

‘*] have not seen you for a week,” she began, 
with some asperity. 

Ile hastened to push her favorite chair into 
place. 

‘*T could not help it,” he answered, menda- 
ciously. ‘I am not a brilliant fellow, you know 
—I make my way only by hard and diligent 
study.” 

‘Sit down beside me. 
night for a special reason. 
understand each other.” 

‘‘Quite true,” he answered, quietly. 
mind is made up, Nigel. 
on one condition.” 

‘* Name it.” 

‘‘T have chosen a wife for you. 
and I will ask nothing more.” 

For a moment he seemed too astounded to 
reply. Then a curious smile curved his well-cut 
lips. 

‘*My dear aunt, you snatch away my breath. 
A wife? You are very good—too good, for, par- 
don me, I have no desire for such a possession.” 

‘‘T ask you to marry—no, I command it !” she 
cried, pounding the floor with her gold-headed 
stick. ‘* Don’t advance objections—I know what 
I am talking about.” 

**Then you have the advantage of me,” he an- 
swered. 

She laid one hand impressively on his arm. 

‘Let me explain. You are already aware that 
your cousin Lepel, at the time of his death, was 
betrothed to the richest single woman in the 
country ?” 

“Te.” 

‘When Edith Fassel lay in her cradle I was 
planning to marry her to my son. I love the 
girl—have always loved her as a daughter. I need 
not speak of Lepel’s madness—it is a mystery 
which has never been solved, and never will be, 
perhaps. I will simply say that I want you to 
marry Miss Fassel, and atone, so far as you can, 
for Lepel’s conduct. You are his successor in 
this house. Take his bride, as well as his in- 
heritance—become at once a suitor for Edith 
Fassel’s hand ; pursue her till she is won, and 
every dollar that I possess shall be yours. The 


I have called you to- 
It is time for us to 


“ec My 
You shall be my heir, 


Marry her, 
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Ellicott fortune, united with Miss Fassel’s, will 
make you enormously rich.” 

Iie sat as though turning to stone. Darkness 
was fast gathering in the room. On the mantel 
a timepiece of tortoiseshell and brass ticked with 
loud insistence. 

** Why do you look at me like that ?” cried Mra, 
Ellicott, sharply. ‘‘ Speak !—say something, and 
at once !” 

** My dear aunt, did it ever occur to you that 
Miss Fassel may have had quite enough of the 
Ellicott family and all its connections ?” said 
Iiume, in a queer, suppressed voice. ‘‘It would 
be singular if, after her experience with Lepel, 
she could consent to receive matrimonial over- 
tures from another of his race.” 

‘‘She is a woman,” answered Mrs, Ellicott, 
‘‘and therefore can be won. Her fine nature 
harbors resentment against no one. With your 
own eyes you have seen how she cheers and com- 
forts me. As for Lepel, she forgave him long 
ago—who can cherish ill feeling toward the dead ? 
His terrible fate has wiped out his errors. Nigel 
Hume, you have lived long enough to know that 
the man who wooes with sufficient ardor can win 
any woman whose heart is unoccupied.” 

** Doubtless Miss Fassel’s dead lover still occu- 
pies her heart.” 

‘« The dead are harmless rivals. You are evad- 
ing me. Speak, I tell you—everything depends 
on your answer !” 

He grew a shade paler. 

**] decline to consider your proposal for an 
instant, my dear aunt! You must be mad to 
choose me, of all men, for Miss Fassel’s next 
suitor. I swear to you, I have not the effrontery 
for such a réle.” Then, waxing vehement, ‘I 
would rather be shot than attempt it! You will 
have to excuse me—as Heaven hears me, you 
will !” 

For months she had been cherishing her plan 
in secret. His prompt opposition filled her with 
rage and disappointment. 

‘This is the first command I ever laid upon 
you,” she said, bitterly, ‘‘and you immediately 
refuse to obey me! Hitherto, Miss Fassel has 
been considered by the world at large a rara avis 
—a wonderful creature. What good thing do you 
find lacking in her? Youth ?—beauty——” 

** Stop, I beg you! God knows she lacks noth- 
ing. You purposely misunderstand me.” 

** When you first entered this house,” she cried, 
raising her voice to a shrill staccato, “ I was care- 
ful to ask if you were heart whole. You assured 
me that you were.” 

**] spoke the truth !” he answered, gloomily. 

“And yet”—with an accession of wrath— 


























** you refuse to approach Miss Fassel in the char- 
acter of a lover ?” 

“‘T refuse !” 

‘She does not~-suit your fastidious taste ?” 
—mockingly. ‘‘ You, the son of a penniless 
country surgeon, deliberately slight a belle and 
an heiress, whose place is at the very top of the 
social ladder.” 

He made no answer. 

‘In short, you will not attempt to redeem 
Lepel’s honor ?” 

‘It cannot be done,” he replied, with a bitter- 
ness born of the tumult which she had aroused 
within him. ‘‘No man who respects himself 
would undertake the task !” 

In a towering passion she started from her 
chair. 

‘‘Ingrate! Say it again, that I may be certain 
my ears have not deceived me ; you will not try 
to woo Miss Fassel ?” 

**T will not !” 

** You give up the Ellicott fortune sooner than 
ask her to marry ?” 

** Most cheerfully.” 

There was a sudden movement on the other 
side of the portiére, as though some person had 
pushed back a chair suddenly. Mrs. Ellicott 
started—changed countenance. ‘The sound seemed 
to remind her of something which, in the excite- 
ment of the moment, she had forgotten. She 
limped to the curtain, dashed it back, and on the 
other side of that abominable drapery Hume saw 
—would he ever forget the sight ?—I-dith Fassel, 
in street dress, standing with one gloved hand on 
the chair from which she had just risen, and the 
other pressed against her heart. She had heard 
every word of the conversation in the adjoining 
room. 

‘Edith! Edith!” cried Mrs. Ellicott, in a 
frightened voi \, ‘I quite forgot that you were 
waiting here—} did, indeed !” 

It was useless for Hume to call upon the earth 
to open and swallow him. Without a word—for 
he was past speaking—he seized his hat and 
rushed from the house. 

* * * * * *” 

Mrs. Ellicott limped up to the motionless figure, 
and threw her arms around it. 

‘How could you ?” said Edith Fassel, in a 
low, broken voice. ‘‘Oh, Mrs. Ellicott, how 
could you—after all that I have endured in the 
past ?” 

«« Edith, you break my heart! Yes, it was a 
foolish scheme —an outrage —an insult —I ac- 
knowledge it now. Forgive me. I found it im- 
possible to resign you wholly, and since you could 
never be my daughter, by this way I thought to 
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keep you always near me. You know how Lepel’s 
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falsity wrung my heart. I dreamed that Hume— 
But no, I will not offend your ears with his name. 
He is weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
From this moment I wash my hands of hita !” 

Miss Fassel struggled hard for composure. Per- 
haps the compassion which she felt for Lepel Elli- 
cott’s mother overcame her natural indignation 
and wounded pride. 

**Oh, Edith, cannot you pardon the blunder 
of a heartbroken old woman ?” groaned Mrs. 
Ellicott. ‘‘ Yours is a wonderfully sweet and 
generous nature.” 

The tears shone in Miss Fassel’s brown eyes. 
She leaned and kissed her friend. 

‘** Promise never to speak of this hour so long 
as we both shall live, and I will pardon you with 
my whole heart, Mrs. Ellicott.” 

‘‘T promise, dearest child.” 

Ten minutes later Miss Fassel had taken her 
departure from the house. 

Mrs. Ellicott, left alone in the drawing room, 
rang the bell for Susan Taylor. 

‘IT must see my lawyer, Mr. Stephens, imme- 
diately, Susan,” she said, as that scraggy female 
appeared in haste. ‘It is long past office hours* 
—send a messenger at once to his house.” 

‘Lord above ! ma’am, I hope no new unpleas- 
antness has happened to you !” ventured Susan, 
in sudden fright. 

** Many things have happened, Susan,” replied 
her mistress, grimly, ‘‘ but the principal one is 
this—the Ellicott fortune is cgain without an 
heir !” 


CHAPTER X. 
AT THE CAPE. 

How was he to drive the miserable affair from 
his memory ? . 

Ilume went home to his lodgings that night 
pondering this vexing question, and there he 
found another letter from Jack Harold, urging 
him anew to try a week at Cape Desolation. 

The night was intensely hot. The great city 
lay panting under a breathless sky. Life therein 
had become a burden. Hume closed his medical 
books, put out his lamp, and went to bed. 

“T’ll go,” he said, recklessly. ‘‘ At any cost, 
I’ll get this wretched affair out of my head—oth- 
erwise it will end in a case of dementia. Since 
the air of Cape Desolation can restore a man after 
an attack of typhoid, it may also be able to min- 


ister to a mind diseased.” 
The next day he locked the door of his poor 


‘lodging room, and started for the cape. 
A lumbering old stage carried him from the 
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railway terminus, over a long, bleak, barren road, 
to the door of Berry’s grocery. 

That ancient building still stood as on the 
night when it was first introduced to the reader’s 
notice—its weather-worn front damp with the 
spray of the hungry sea, its interior the favorite 
gathering place of all the gossips on the cape. 

As Hume scrambled down from the top of the 
stage, a small, fair young man in glasses disen- 
gaged himself from the group of sunburnt fisher- 
men who were lounging around Berry’s door, and 
rushed upon the new arrival with a whoop of 
welcome. 

** So you have really come, old man !” he cried. 
“*T felt sure you would never be able to resist my 
eloquent pleading. Why, bless me! how rattled, 
and generally used up, you look! Too much 
midnight oil. It is plain that I did not coax you 
from your books any too soon.” 

The two gathered up the few traps which Hume 
had brought, and started off down the village 
street. 

“Let me look at you, Jack,” said Hume; 
«¢?Pon my word, you are vastly improved. Twenty 
pounds heavier than when you arrived here, eh ?” 

“‘Forty, man! Air is charged with ozone !” 
He threw back his shoulders, and inhaled a long, 
deep breath. ‘‘Didn’t I write you about the 
fishing and shooting, and the abnormally pretty 
girls ? Now, whatever was the row with the 
aunt ? You’ve had one. I noticed something 
wrong the moment you got down from the stage. 
The old dame has cast yo: out? Pouf! Her 
aristocratic soul could not forgive the gaucheries 
of a raw student, maybe, or you did not salaam 
enough before her, or——” 

‘Nothing of the kind,” interrupted Hume, 
feeling strangely reluctant to mention the truth 
even to his dear familiar friend. ‘‘She asked 
me to do something; I refused; a rupture was 
the consequence.” ' 

**So! And you’ve jrst escaped inheriting the 
Ellicott millions. I don’t know whether to pity 
or congratulate you. Unlimited wealth might 
have spoiled you, you know. Go in now, and 
make your own fortune, Hume. You have the 
right stuff in you. Meanwhile here we are at 
Widow Pole’s door, and the worthy soul is more 
than half expecting you.” 

Up a walk of beach stones he led the way toa 
tidy cottage. As the two crossed the threshold 
an appetizing odor of fried fish and baked pota- 
toes gave them cheerful greeting. This fare, 
combined with flaky biscuits and irreproachable 
coffee, was served to the friends in a clean low- 
ceiled room lighted by oil lamps. Outside, the wind 
was blowing in a way calculated to sweep a feeble 


man off his feet, and the surf roared ceasebessly. 
At Cape Desolation the Atlantic was not the play- 
thing of a summer day, but a ravening and terri- 
ble power. ; ‘ 

Supper over, the two young men retired to 
their own quarters to smoke the pipe of peace to- 
gether, and talk between the whiffs. 

** Bless me !” said Hume, with sudden recol- 
lection, ‘‘I have been in your company a full 
hour, Jack, and you have not yet mentioned the 
sailor girl—that dangerous combination of beauty 
and heroism. Are you very hard hit, my boy ?” 

The blood rushed into Harold’s smooth, in- 
offensive face—he sighed, like a furnace. 

‘* Yes, Hume, I may as well confess it — I’m 
quite done for.” 

“And do you mean so assume family cares 
at once?” asked Hume, mockingly, ‘‘or will 
your ardor permit you to wait till you are clear 
of the medical school, and can hang out your 
shingle in proper fashion ?” 

** Oh, bless you,” answered Jack, with a rueful 
grin, ‘‘ I never spoke a word of love to Miss Hill- 
yer in my life. She keeps a fellow always at arm’s 
length. She’s beautiful and gracious, yet deu- 
cedly forbidding, too. So I let concealment, like 
a worm in the bud, feed on my cheek. To-mor- 
row I'll take you to Caleb’s cottage, and you shall 
behold the sailor girl with your own eyes.” 

‘« All right,” said Hume ; “ and the terrible case 
which you mentioned in your letter—where shall 
I find that ?” 

** At Caleb’s, also.” 

Presently the conversation took another, and— 
to Hume—very uncomfortable turn. Harold’s 
pipe went out, and as he was lighting it anew he 
remarked : ‘‘ When you come to think of it, the 
death of your cousin, Lepel Ellicott, was a dismal 
affair.” 

** Rather.” 

“I wonder if that statuesque creature, Miss 
Fassel, has ever really forgiven the poor beggar?” 
said MHarold. 

‘*Who knows—who cares ?” answered Hume. 

** At any rate, she doesn’t go in for a broken 
heart and an early decline.” 

«Humbug !” 

Through a cloud of curling smoke Harold 
beamed cheerfully on his friend. 

‘* Let me see ; all the society journals call Miss 
Fassel a great beanty—do they not ?” 

“IT never read that sort of twaddle,” replied 
Hume, with grim disdain. 

‘They do. She is praised without stint. Now, 
to me she has a frosty effect, like December 
moonlight—it chills a fellow to look at her. 
Still, some men go down, like ripe grain, before 
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that kind of woman. There is always a fascina- 
tion about the unattainable.” 

Hume answered not a word. By and by Jack 
put down his pipe. 

“‘ Now that the aunt has cast you out of her 
favor, dear boy, who will have her money? Has 
she any more nephews in the background ?” 

‘No; undoubtedly she will distribute her fort- 
une to public charities. Let us get to bed, Jack— 
we have talked enough.” 

Hume’s room adjoined his friend’s. Long after 
the two separated he heard Jack moving about, 
singing at the top of his lungs various love songs, 
indicative of a disturbed state of mind. There 
was one in particular which he repeated again 
and again. Hume listened : 

‘** Escape me ? 
Never— 
Beloved ! 
While I am I, and you are you. 
So long as the world contains us both— 
Me the loving, and you the loath, 
While the one eludes, must the other pursue.’”’ 


“Poor fellow!” muttered Hume; ‘‘he has 
taken the disease in its worst form.” And then 
he composed himself on his pillow, and in the 
midst of the amorous clamor fell asleep. 





CHAPTER XI. 
AN ACCIDENT. 

‘“‘Harioo!” Through a wet blanket of fog, 
Hume’s voice was blown back to his own ears in 
a depressing echo. 

‘*Halloo yourself!” replied Jack Harold, at a 
distance. 

“*I say, Jack, how long is this sort of thing to 
continue ?” shouted Hume. ‘‘ Where the deuce 
are your birds ?” 

‘* Blessed if I know !” replied Jack, dejectedly, 
es he appeared on the rocks beside his friend ; 
*‘there’s not a feather fluttering anywhere. And 
now a man cannot see the length of his own nose 
in this vapor. We may as well give it up and go 
home.” 

For hours the two men had been tramping 
about the cliffs and the wastes of sand and pov- 
erty grass, searching for sea fowl, and finding 
none. 

The winged tribe had forsaken their favorite 
haunts to-day. Moreover a mighty fog was 
falling sullenly on everything. Only a round, 
blurred speck of yellow light, moving westward 
through the sky, marked the declining sun. 

**Come on,” said Harold; ‘‘ this is the way 
back to the village ;” and he drew his friend into 
a narrow path—a genuine sheep track, winding 


along the cliffs. ‘By Jove! you shonld walk 
here of a dark night, when the wind is on a lark ! 
You couldn’t hear your own voice then, even if 
it was pitched to a shriek. Thousands of miles 
of whitecaps thundering in on- these cliffs, 
tearing and gullying a track into their brown 
sides 2 

‘* And what would a sane man be doing here of 
dark nights ?” interrupted Hume, in disgust. 
‘You don’t mean to insinuate, Jack, that you 
go philandering about a place like this at any un- 
holy hour ?” 

** This, sir,” replied Jack, calmly, ‘‘ is the near- 
est path to Hillyer’s Cove. I often go there to 
spend an evening with old Caleb, and it some- 
times happens that the wind is blowing great 
guns. Observe in what strange shapes the few 
cape trees grow, and you can get some idea of its 
force !—and the sea is a tremendous but invisible 
presence. Look sharp, Hume, and keep your 
gun ready. We may meet birds on the cliffs.” 

Even as he spoke both men heard a soft swish, 
as of tired wings moving near in the fog. Hume 
raised his fowling piece, just as the white glanc- 
ing breast of a bird took shape and color a few 
misty yards ahead. Bang! went the weapon. A 
human voice answered it, ** OA!” 

That small, frightened cry struck to Hume’s 
heart like a knife. He dropped his gun. 

‘*Great God!” he cried; ‘it was not a bird, 
but a woman !” 

As he burst upon her, out of the fog, she was 
standing in the cliff path holding to one arm, in 
a dazed way, and he saw a thin stream of blood 
making its way through the sleeve of her jacket 
down over the fingers of the supporting hand. 
Harold, following on the heels of his friend, ut- 
tered a shout of horrified recognition. 

‘* Bess |—Miss Hillyer! Heaven above! are 
you hurt ?” 

** Do not be frightened,” she answered, calmly. 
**T dare say it is nothing.” 

“*T saw that wing in your hat,” said Hume, in an 
agony of shame and remorse, ‘‘and mistook you 
fora bird. Could anything have been more idi- 
otic ? I'll never touch a fowling piece again—at 
least, ina fog! Lend a hand, Harold. Is there 
any house on these devilish cliffs? I mean, can 
we get Miss Hillyer under shelter? I ought 
to be shot myself, and in dead earnest, too, for 
making such a monstrous blunder.” 

Miss Hillyer smiled. She alone had retained 
her composure. The faces of the two men were 
pale with apprehension—her own, bright, dark, 
beautiful, had not changed a whit. 

** Don’t reproach yourself,” she said to Hume. 
‘Your mistake was pardonable--in this mist. 
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Of course, the gull’s breast in my hat made the 


mischief. Fortunately for me, your aim was bad.” 

With a professional hand Hume had already 
drawn the jacket from her arm, ripped up her 
dress sleeve, and stanched the flowing blood. 
To his unspeakable relief he found that the bone 
was uninjured, and the wound, after all, but a 
scratch. 

‘* Present me in due form, Jack,” he said to 
Harold ; ‘‘ and if you happen to have any brandy 
in your pocket, a few drops will not come amiss.” 

‘* Here it is !” cried Jack, promptly producing 
a tiny flask. ‘‘ Take a pull at it, Miss Hillyer— 
it will revive your courage ; though, to be sure, 
there is small need of that. In this blundering 
fellow you see Nigel Hume, a friend of mine, and 
a new arrival on Cape Desolation. You can trust 
your arm to his care, for he is well up in surgery, 
though he knows nothing about birds.” 

Miss Hillyer declined the brandy, and calmly 
arranged her jacket, preparatory to moving on. 

**T was returning from an errand at Berry’s 
grocery,” she said to Harold, ‘‘and I seemed to 
hear a voice — your voice, somewhere in the 
fog——” 

«* My voice !” he interrupted, eagerly. ‘‘ How 
good of you to recognize it !” 

“Oh, I did not feel quite certain,” she ex- 
plained, ‘‘ because the crows often make a great 
noise over these wastes, and confuse one in regard 
to sounds.” Hume grinned wickedly as his friend’s 
face fell. ‘‘ Had I'called aloud to you,” concluded 
Miss Hillyer, ‘‘ I might have saved all this pother. 
Good-by——” 

““No, no!” protested Jack ; ‘‘ pray allow us to 
walk home with you, Miss Hillyer. Hume must 
dress your arm properly, you know, and we could 
never think of leaving you to make the rest of 
your way, wounded and alone.” 

“* As you like,” said Bess Hillyer, indifferently ; 
and the three started for the cove. 

The sailor girl, serene as a May morning, de- 
clined all aid from her male escort on the way, 
and behaved very much as though nothing had 
happened. It was plain that the young person 
who had suffered shipwreck in the South Seas, 
and brought her father’s vessel safely into port, 
with fever and other horrors aboard, was equal to 
being shot by a strange man, and preserving her 
equanimity through the ordeal. 

Two years had brought few changes to Caleb 
Hillyer’s cottage. The fish flakes were still there 
—the little garden patch, set with hollyhocks and 
camomile—the weather-worn porch, and the long, 
sharp seine boats on the beach. 

As the trio went up the cobble-stone walk, in 
the fast-falling darkness, Hume stumbled against 


some object crouching on the step of the poreh— 
a man, with a needle and mesh block and a heap 
of torn nets flung down at his side. He was not 
working, however, but stooping forward in an at- 
titude of distress, his head grasped in both hands. 
Hume recoiled. ‘ Beg pardon,” he said, politely ; 
but the man returned no answer. Without being 
able to take in the details of his appearance, 
Hume was conscious that he stood in the pres- 
ence of something uncanny —repulsive. Like 
lightning, Bess Hillyer turned and laid her sound 
hand on the bowed shoulder. 

‘‘Andy,” she said, and her voice was like a 
caress, ‘‘ put by the nets now—night is falling— 
it is time for you to come in and rest your poor 
head.” 

Still the man answered nothing—only sat as 
before, with both hands clinched in his hair. A 
look of unspeakable pain and pity swept Miss 
Hillyer’s handsome face. She hesitated an in- 
stant, then opened the door of the cottage, and 
ushered her two companions into Caleb Hillyer’s 
living room. 

No lamp had been lighted there, but the merry 
driftwood fire which always glowed on the hearth, 
both in the chilly summer and the intensely cold 
winter, was now blazing its brightest. Flung down 
on a mat before it, Hume saw a young girl, ina 
simple blue flannel gown, with dimpled hands 
dropped listlessly on her lap, and large, lovely 
eyes fixed on the red flame. 

“* Rose,” said Bess Hillyer, soothingly, “don’t 
be frightened, dear—I am not seriously hurt.” 

The girl on the mat started to her feet—turn- 
ing on Hume and his friend a small oval face, 
with a tinge of seashell pink in either cheek, and 
long, slumberous eyes shining through exquisite 
lashes. 

‘*Oh! what has happened, Bess ?” she cried, 
running toward her cotlsin. ‘Oh! oh! Some- 
body has wounded yon !” 

«© Yes,” confessed Hume, remorsefully, “ by a 
stupid blunder I shot Miss Hillyer out on the 
cliffs. I assure you, I feel like a murderer.” 

Rose began to scream hysterically. 

“* Hush, dear,” pleaded Bess ; ‘‘ it is nothing. 
You must not blame Mr. Hume. He aimed at 
the gull’s breast in my hat. Be a good girl, and 
bring some bandages and a basin of water—he is 
waiting to dress the hurt.” 

But Rose sank into the nearest chair, and fell 
to crying like a terrified child. 

“*T’ll call Martha Bray,” volunteered Harold, 
who was quite at home in the house. 

From some neighboring room a serving woman, 
answering to the above name, came to Hume’s as- 
sistance. 
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No sooner nad the young fellow set about 
dressing Miss Hillyer’s wound than Rose hushed 
her sobs and began to watch him through long, 
dense lashes. Suddenly she broke into a storm 
of reproaches. 

“You dreadful man, how could you hurt Bess 
like that ?—our dear, darling Bess! I hate you 
for it! Perhaps you did it purposely. Take him 
away, Mr. Harold. Who is he ?--why did you 
bring him here? As I look at him, I feel as 
though some one was walking on my grave !” 

“‘Good Heaven! Miss Rose, how absurdly you 
talk !” said Harold. ‘ Accidents will happen, 
you know, especially in a fog. He is my friend, 
and both of us are heartbroken over the affair. 
Now hold up, child. You will only complicate 
matters by fainting. I am so upset that I have 
forgotten how to bring you to, and Hume can’t 
help me.” 

The binding of the wound was a trifling task, 
for the bullet had simply grazed Miss Hillyer’s 
fine, soft flesh. Hume put the arm carefully in 
a sling, assuring her that she would suffer little 
from it. Rose, as he supposed, was some petted, 
irresponsible child, and he paid small heed to her 
incivility. 

“You must not mind my cousin,” said Bess. 
** She does not mean to be rude.” 

“‘T deserve all her reproaches, and more,” he 
answered, in a tone that seemed to melt the little 
vixen, for straightway an April change swept her 
enchanting face—she ran to Ilume, and held 
out a rose-leaf hand. 

“Indeed, I have been rude!” she said, peni- 
tently. ‘‘ Pardon me, Mr. Hume—I was too 
frightened to choose my words. I do no? hate 
you, and it was very good of Mr. Harold to bring 
you to the cove. We have few visitors ”— with a 
sigh —‘“‘ and the place is horribly lonely.” 

‘Thank you,” said Hume, holding the soft, 
nestling hand a moment longer than was fabso- 
lutely necessary. 

“As you all came bursting in upon me just 
now, what do you think I was doing here before 
the fire ?” she asked. 

** Waiting for the fairy godmother, like another 
Cinderella.” 

‘‘Wrong. I was wishing myself stone dead.” 

“er 

** Oh, I often do it—every day, in fact.” 

** But consider,” said Hume, “it is very un- 
pleasant to be dead.” 

Her charming face put on a pathetic look. 

‘Ts it? Are you quite sure ? Some of us find 
life unpleasant, too.” 

Bess, the handsome brune, beckoned to her 
cousin. 


** Andy is still out on the porch,” Hume heard 
her say, in a low tone, ‘‘and he has one of his 
bad spells to-night. Will you not go, dear, and 
call him in ?” 

‘*No,” replied Rose, frowning, and shaking 
her curly head. 

“Then I must,” sadly. 

** Pray, let me go,” said Harold, who was al- 
ways on the watch to serve his goddess. 

‘* You can do nothing with him,” replied Bess 
Ilillyer ; ‘‘ he pays no heed to strangers.” 

She vanished through the door. The two men 
moved to follow her. 

‘Promise, Mr. Harold, that you will bring 
your friend again,” said Rose, with a smile in 
her soft eyes, ‘‘and let me atone for my unkind- 
ness.” 

** Certainly,” cried Jack ; ‘‘ of course, he must 
watch the progress of his hapless victim toward 
recovery ; remorse will be the ‘ spirit in his feet’ 
to lead him to this house at all hours. As for me, 
since Mr. Hume has become so dangerous, I must, 
in common decency, constitute myself his close 
attendant.” 

The two friends stepped out into the porch. A 
stiff breeze was now springing up, shattering the 
fog. Beyond the fish flakes and the boats the 
sea emerged, dark and turbulent, from the veil 
of vapor. Westward, a dull, coppery afterglow 
palpitated low down in the sky. 

On the step the strange net mender was still 
crouching, with Bess bending above him, talking 
softly, pleadingly. 

‘In the name of all that’s curious, what creat- 
ure is that ?” whispered Hume. 

**The case which I mentioned in my letter,” 
Harold replied, in a low voice. 

“Ah! Does he belong to the Hillyer house- 
hold ?” 

“ Well—yes,” was the reply. ‘‘His name is 
Andy Gaff.” 

“‘ What, may I ask, makes Andy Gaff so un- 
commonly queer ?” 

“* That’s the very thing I would be glad to know 
myself,” answered Harold, in an aggrieved tone. 
“It seems simply impossible, Hume, to discover 
any facts relating to him. The Hillyers preserve 
a strict silence on the subject, and I have not 
found a single person on Cape Desolation, not 
even the Widow Pole, who could be induced, by 
love or money, to tell me anything about the poor 
wretch. Over at Berry’s grocery the old fisher- 
men will talk from morning till night of every- 
thing upon the earth, or in the waters under the 
earth, but once name Andy Gaff to them, and 
they are all struck suddenly dumb. One thing I 
do know, however: Miss Hillyer—Bess—is the 
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man’s guardian angel, devoted to him—watchful 
always for his safety and comfort. I fancy that 
life would go hard with him at the cottage but 
for her.” 

‘“‘He is probably demented,” said 
‘‘Why did you call the case terrible ?” 


Hume. 


They were making their way past an old fish- 
house that stood up like a gray ghost in the 
dusk, its weather-beaten clapboards flecked with 
yellow lichen. Harold’s face grew preternaturally 
grave. 

‘Because of the -relations which the poor 
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wretch sustains to Look here, Hume; you 
saw the little girl Rose to-night ?” jerking one 
hand in the direction of the cottage. ‘‘ She’sa 
born beauty, eh ?” 

“‘ Well, rather.” 

‘And not a day past eighteen—poor child ! 
In the excitement of our entrance into the cot- 


tage, you were not properly introduced to Rose. 
How it came about God only knows. J haven’t 
yet been able to clear up the mystery—but that 
young beauty is Andy Gaff’s wife/—tied to him 
forever, like life to death. The man is not a 
lunatic, Hume, but something even worse—a 
mumbling idiot !” 


(To be continued.) 





CLIQUES. 


By ANDREW LANG. 


A YOUNG man wrote a long letter to a member 
of the scribbling profession, asking, as it were, 
what he should do to be saved. ‘Temporary sal- 
vation, to this youth’s mind, consisted in being 
able to “write,” and to get what he wrote into 
print. What was he to read, he plaintively asked, 
to teach him to write? It did not at all appear 
that he had anything to say, or that he wanted to 
say anything; he was merely devoured by a de- 
sire bombinare in vacuo, like the Rabelaisian 
Chimera, to scribble somehow something that 
should be printed. It was pointed out to this 
enthusiast that, if he had anything to say, he 
need only sit down and say it, but that, as for 
the books he ought to read, it was not possible 
for his mentor to draw up a list of the English 
classics. Unless he is wiser than most of his 
kind, the young man is now reviling the person 
from whom he sought counsel, as the member of 
a clique, a gang who wish to keep all things to 
themselves. The belief in cliques and gangs is 
very prevalent among the amateurs who, having 
naught to say, and no gift of saying it agreeably, 
desire to have their attempts printed in maga- 
zines and journals. ‘They say, not without truth, 
that their verses, for example, are not worse than 
many which appear transfigured with the glories 
of print. They argue that the successful rhymes 
have ‘‘ got in ” by favor, while their odes are un- 
justly excluded. To be frank, most verses are on 
such a dead level of decent worthless mediocrity 
that perhaps poets known in one way or other to 
editors have a better chance than the unknown 
amateur. Where all is alike and indifferent, a 
featherweight of acquaintance may turn the bal- 
ance. Perhaps a truly conscientious editor would 
ballot monthly among the poems sent for his con- 
sideration, and, judging by the examples in mag- 
azines, one might suppose that this really is the 
method of selection adopted. On the other hand, 
perhaps nine-tenths of magazine poetry, espe- 


cially in America, is written by women. Are we 
to suppose that ladies who trifle with the lyre are 
as nine to one to the men who strike the chorded 
shell? Or are editors but men, like the Cadi in 
the tale of Oriental justice, and are they more 
willing to give women a chance? Or are women 
really better poets than men at present? If we 
accept the second hypothesis, all men are one 
large clique, inclined to favor women, and the 
young male poet will only have a chance when 
ladies become editors. 

Apart from this unimportant business of irk- 
some sonnets and odes, there are not ‘ cliques,” 
perhaps, in the conduct of journals. Everybody 
is anxious to get the best work he can; if the 
work be unusually good, everybody prefers it 
from a new hand; but when it is a question of 
ordinary jog-trot literature, old hands and old 
friends have, doubtless, the preference. Why 
should any one displace a veteran favorite merely 
to make room for a fresh hack whose trot is pre- 
cisely the same old jog ? It would be unkind to 
turn the old animal out of employment when no 
advantage would accrue from the change. Now, 
the peculiarity of the grumbling amateurs is this 
—to have no peculiarity, to produce the ancient 
stereotyped copy in novels, essays, reviews and the 
rest, as if it had been turned out from a mold. 
To one who reads many manuscript novels, it 
seems as if he had read them all many times be- 
fore, so exactly does each hopeless new beginner 
amble in the old mill-horse round. And then 
the authors complain that they are crushed by 
cliques. 

Extraordinary as it may seem, there are actu- 
ally writers of standing, of success, and even oc- 
casionally of talent, who believe in cliques of 
cruel and ruthless enemies. ‘To many authors, 
every man who does not praise them, because he 
does not happen to eare for their performances, 
is a personal*foe, animated by some bitter motive. 
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If these unluckily credulous authors would ask 
themselves why So-and-so should hate them, they 
might begin to see their own fallacy. Probably 
the critic and author seldom meet, have never 
had any cause of quarrel; yet, because Brown 
does not care for Jones’s poems or novels, Jones 
avers that Brown is his private foe. Unluckily, 
it is true that some men and some reviewers hate 
all success of every sort. It seems odd that they 
should do so, as they have no right to be jealous. 
They must know that success is so utterly out of 
their own reach that they might as well detest the 
Queen for owning the unlucky Koh-i-noor as hate 
Jones for writing a popular book. However, this 
viperous kind of human being exists. It was said 
ef Samuel Rogers that he was jealous of the tri- 
umph of a pretty girl, to which, of course, he 
could never have aspired. There are also press 
men of this temper. But the author who believes 
in hostile cliques holds that every mortal who 
cannot praise him belongs to a clique banded for 
his ruin. I cannot read Mr. Tumpy’s sermons, 
let us say; nor do [ find any of the qualities of 
poetry in the triolets of Mr. Duffkin. Perhaps I 
say as much when the works in question are pre- 
sented to me for review. Instantly Duffkin and 
Tumpy regard me as a sworn enemy. ‘‘ What 
have we done to that malicious wretch ?” they 
ery, “that he should band himself with a sneer- 
ing crew to malign us?” Done, gentlemen ?— 
you have done nothing wrong, only you have pro- 
duced tedious works, which pain me—and other 
people. There is no personal question whatever. 
But Tumpy and Duffkin will not believe this. 
They appear to hold that no mortal can consci- 
entiously disapprove of their performances. Next, 
weary of speaking his mind about the unsympa- 
thetic authors, weary of their unmanly com- 
plaints, the critic leaves them alone — neither 
reads nor even reviews them. Yet Duffkin and 
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Tumpy are not happy; they now complain of 
being crushed by silent neglect. In fact, unless 
you praise some authors, you are denounced as 
their personal enemy. Even “the charity of 
silence ” is not accepted with gratitude. It must 
be praise, or hatred and open war. 

The absurdity of this attitude is obvious. No 
author, when he is generally applauded, ever 
complains that there is a conspiracy to puff him. 
He never believes in cliques friendly to himself ; 
he believes only in cliques hostile to him and 
friendly to others. 

By parity of reasoning, were his vanity capable 
of sound reasoning, the most conceited author 
might infer that, if all who do not care for his 
work are his enemies, all who applaud it are his 
friends. But none of the authors who believe in 
cliques ever come to this apparently inevitable 
conclusion. The vanity of our profession makes 
us believe that our own writings are good, abso- 
lutely good for all men, and can only be dis- 
praised by naked malice. 

Of course one does not mean that authors are 
not often badly treated. Mr. Howells mentions 
an editor who told a new contributor that it was 
‘* the policy of the paper” to dispraise So-and-so, 
just as if literature were politics, in which the op- 
posite party can never do right. We have lately 
seen an author very solemnly accused of being a 
kind of panderer to public taste, of looking round 
for a literary vicious passion, that he might min- 
ister thereto. This calm assumption of omnis- 
cience about a gentleman’s motives might shock 
a French juge d’instruction, but such conduct is 
not rare on the critical bench. Then there be 
the injudicious admirers, who write long books 
about living writers. Certainly, authors have 
their woes, but the belief in gangs of banded ene- 
mies is a sorrow which they “‘ draw on themselves 
beyond what is appointed.”— London News. 
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By M. C. 


Aunt CHARLOTTE came sturdily across the Lee 
plantation. ‘The fields were all sere, as became 
mid December. Yet, in the flower garden, roses, 
pansies and chrysanthemums were rapidly unfold- 
ing in the warm, slow rain, Rather ragged and 
discolored, to be sure, but flowers for all that. 

** Dem’s de we’y tings fer dressin’ up de table,” 
Aunt Charlotte muttered to herself, as she seudded 
betwixt the borders and on to the back porch. 








WILLIAMS, 


Before she could knock, the hall door opened and 
Mrs. Lee called out : 

‘* Howd’y, Aunt Charlotte ? Come right in my 
room to the fire. You'll catch your death yet, 
running about so in bad weather. Sit down and 
dry your feet while you tell me all the news.” 

Aunt Charlotte stuck her torn, muddy shoes 
toward the blazing logs, fetched a sort of groan- 
ing sigh, and said : 





‘**7 KNOW YOU WILL, YOU BLESSED AUNT CHARLOTTE,’ SAID LUCY LEE, RUNNING IN WITH 
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**La! Miss Ma’y! you know I never hears no 
news; but dey nar’ated it at church meeting 
‘jstiddy dat ole lady Brantley wus metty low wid 
de brownskeeters, an’ ole Miss Calishaw’s Flo’- 
ence had done runned off an’ married dat Dodd 
boy.” 

‘* Well, well ! she has driven her ducks to a 
bad market. Girls are so foolish. Oh! did you 
hear from old Mr. Pegram ? I am told he was 
badly hurt last week.” 

‘‘Yessum: he clumb up de stable lof’, huntin’ 
fer de boyses jug er licker, an’ fell through on 
dat young mule, an’ de critter kicked him ; so de 
doctor say de spine er he back is querrelized.” 

“‘Dear me! You don’t Say SO '’ Mrs. Lee re- 
turned. - 

For an hour the talk slipped along the channels 
of local gossip. Aunt Charlotte knew there was 
nothing like tidbits of news to put Miss Ma’y in 
good humor. Whatever happened in ten miles 
around was reported, with enlargement and vari- 
ations, at the colored church; besides, Aunt 
Charlotte herself was outdoor laundress ‘for some 
half-dozen families, so, of course, knew all about 
them. When her feet were dry she got up, picked 
her sunbonnet from the floor, and said, balancing 
herself on one foot : 

‘* Well, I mus’ be goin’. Miss Ma’y, is you got 
any gold paper ?” 

‘‘Let me see. Yes, I think—I know I have. 
ldo you want some ? Are they going to have an- 
other Christmas tree at the church ?” 

‘*Yessum—no’m. I does wants some, but 
‘tain’t fer no Chrismas tree. Dey done had so 
many er dem, an’ fesservuls an’ May suppers, an’ 
so on, de folks is tired on um. Mist Pasco, de 
teacher at de free school, is metty high larnt. 
Ile been one session ter de Frisk University, up 
at Nashville, so de church call on him ter pervent 
um somp’n new; an’ he tole um dey mus’ have 
er Queen er Chrismus.” , 

‘“Indeed ? That is something new. Tell me 
all about it.” : 

‘TI ain’t ’zactly got de whole thing straight 
vet—but fur es I kin make out, my Meely—dey 
choosed her fer queen—is gwine be dressed up in 
white, wid er crown on, an’ red shoes, an’ set up 
on er cheer on top de teacher’s table, wid er big 
stripe-ed shawl all hangin’ down ter de flo’, an’ 
de schoolchilluns is ter come up ’fore her an’ say 
dey speeches—’bout de boy stood on de burnin’ 
deck, an’ twinkle, twinkle, little s/ars, an’ de 
reaper whose name is debt, an’ all dem yothers. 
Den dey gwine have di-logs fer the big chilluns, 
an’ arter dat all de young men will march an’ 
sing round her, an’ she has ter choose one on ’em 
fer king. Dat’s whut gits Meely whar de wool’s 


short. You know she ain’t forrard lek de yother 
gals.” 

**No; Meely’s a good girl—the best I know. 
Is that all ?” 

‘Oh, no’m, Dey gwine have er supper, sot in 
de schoolhouse eend er de church. Dat ’ll be fifty 
cents an’ eat all you wants er barbecue an’ pie. 
De church don’t git none er dat—h’it all goes ter 
dem whoe ’vides de vittels. But the side table 
whar dey gwine sell cake an’ candy, an’ reasons 
an’ oringes an’ seegyars, will be all fer de pas- 
chure soley ; ‘sides dat, he git de dime at de do’, 
too. De church owes him forty dollars, an’ dey 
had ter promus ter git up somp’n would make it 
fer him Chrismus *fore he’d ’gree ter. baptize any 
er dem las’ converts. He ‘lowed his body wus 
des as well wuth savin’ as dey souls; an’ he 
wasn't gwine ruint his las’ suit er clothes in de 
water ‘dout he had de inshorance er gittin’ money 
ter buy mo’.” 

**T see. Does it come off Christmas Eve ?” 

‘Oh, nom. I1it’s gwine be Saddy night an’ 
Chrismus. De yother churches an’ school ’tain- 
ments will be through by den, so we git er big 
crowd. De s’ciety from town—de ‘Sons-and- 
Daughters-of-I-Will-Arise,’ say dey comin’ out ter 
see how us country niggers does, an’ I wants ter 
‘stonish um good one time sho.” 

** You want me to help you ?” 

**Yessum; I be metty proud ef you will. I 
got dese dozen eggs. Ef you des let me heve de 
sugar an’ butter an’ flour, I’ll make two cakes fer 
de side table, an’ bake um in yo’ big rosepans. An’ 
I thought maybe you’d len’ me de money ter git 
Meely’s dress an’ shoes, an’ make de cream fer 
her, an’ len’ me yo’ buggy blankit ter go over 
de cheer. Ef you will, h’it’ll be er mighty big 
‘comerdation.” . 

‘*Has Meely outgrown the white dress I made 
her last summer ?” 

‘“No’m, but h’it’s been washed; ’sides h’it 
nuver wus nothin’ but Swiss muslin. Now she 
got ter have tarlton; teacher say queens don’t 
nuver wa’ar nothin’ else, an’ nuver puts one on 
dey back but des de one time. WH it’s boun’ ter 
be right new.” 

‘You had better get her yellow shoes. She 
can wear them afterward.” 

‘* Teacher say dey mus’ be red—dat’s what de 
town niggers will be ’spectin’, an’ dey sha’n’t have 
no ’seuse ter laugh ef I can help it.” 

‘** You want me to make the dress ?” 

‘* Yessum, ef you will.” 

‘** And the crown ?” 

‘** Ain’t nobody but you would do it fer me.” 

**Do you want it like this ?’— showing a pict- 
ure of a royal diadem. 
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‘*No’m,” said Aunt Charlotte. ‘De chilluns 
is gwine wa’ar silver ones when dey say dey 
speeches, an’ Mist Pasco he made um one fer er 
pattren. H’it’s des er ban’ big ’nough to go on de 
head, wid sharp pints stannin’ up round de top. 
Meely’s mus’ be dat way too, only gole, an’ bigger.” 

‘«‘H—m—m! Is that al] you want *” 

‘“‘ Yessum—’ceptin’ tis dem flowers out yonder 
in de gyarden. An’ I’ll sweep de yard, an’ make 
yo’ soap in de springtime, an’ irun all Miss Lucy’s 
nice clothes next summer.” 

‘*T know you will, you blessed Aunt Charlotte,” 
s:id Miss Lucy Lee, running in with her arms full 
of finery. ‘And Meely shall be as fine as Friday 
in this tarletan dress of mine—I’ve only worn it 
once—and a red sash and stockings, as well as the 
shoes. And her crown shall have seventeen tiny 
sharp points to it—one for each year of her life, 
und mine. You know we were born the same day, 
and have grown up just the same size.” 

Aunt Charlotte beamed all over. 

‘*God love you, Miss Lucy! You is one good 
child. I wus thinkin’ “bout dat dress all de way 
ober here—studyin’ up how I could get it. Ef 
vo’ foots des wasn’t so little dat Meely couldn’t git 
mo’en her big toe in yo’ shoes, I’d ax you fer 
dem white slippers, and let de red stockins do.” 

‘** Oh, she shall have shoes—never fear !” Lucy 
said, holding the sash to the light. ‘‘ But how 
will she get to church without spoiling them ? 
It’s a mile from your house, and the mud will be 
knee deep. You know it always rains a week 
when the wind is in the south.” 

‘** Yessum, h’it’s gwine be bad. Dey done ‘cided 
at church meetin’ dat Meely mus’ dress in de 
clostes house dar, an’ den come out an’ be sot up 
in er no-top buggy, an’ have eight er de big boys 
pull her up ter de church do’. Den Mist Pasco, 
he gwine take her outen h’it, and tote her up de 
aisle an’ set her in de cheer on de table.” 

Lucy laughed aloud. Her mother frowned and 
said, a trifle sharply : 

‘*T would not allow that, Charlotte. 
no child.” 

Aunt Charlotte looked at the floor in meek ob- 
stinacy. 

** Dey tells me queens don’t walk none ’tall,” 
she said ; ‘*an’ de buggy cain’t git no nigher ’an 
de do’.” 

‘* Then let two of the big girls make a bee sad- 
dle, and tote her. That won’t look half so bad 
as to see Pasco lugging her like an old cat does 
her kitten,” Mrs. Lee said, still sharply. 

‘* It’s the hugging, not the lugging, ma objects 
to,” Lucey said, through her laughing ; ‘‘ but that 
does not matter. I believe Mr. Pasco wants to 
marry Meely.” 


Meely is 


‘* He do,” said Meely’s mother ; ‘‘ but she done 
sot her min’ on dat ar owdacious Pete Meacham, 
whoe ain’t got no ’ligion ’tall ; is des always whis- 
tlin’ reels an’ potillions, an’ singin’ *bout 


‘** Oh, Mister Rabbit, yo’ years mighty long. 
Yes, my dear, dey are sot on wrong.’ 


Dot’s what make me try so hard ter git her 
all fix up nice fer dis yere time. I’m gwine git 
all de things, an’ den tell ’er she cain’t have um 
‘dout she’ll ’gree ter take Mist Pasco.” 

Lucy’s eyes flashed, but before she could speak 
her mother said : 

‘Well, I hope you'll succeed ; but it does seem 
to me that when a girl sets her heart on a trifling, 
no-account fellow there is no use trying to change 
it. I didn’t know Meely was like the rest ; but 
I'll help you all I can.” 

**So will I,” said Lucey, running away with 
scarlet cheeks. Meely’s case was her own. Bert 
Wilmer had her heart and her troth plight ; rich 
Dave Allen, the backing of her parents. Possi- 
bly it was this fellow feeling that made her so 
wondrous kind to Meely. Possibly, also, the fact 
that Pete had been postman for the lovers ever 
since Bert was forbidden the Lee house had some- 
thing to do with the case. 

Then, too, the Lees were an habitual prov- 
idence to the poor blacks about them. Love for 
the merry, careless, simple - shrewd race was in 
their blood. Comprehension likewise. They saw 
under the grotesque extravagance of the ‘‘ Queen 
of Christmas” a germ of self-reliance, and fur- 
thered it accordingly. 

When at last it came to pass, Lucy, with her 
brother and a dozen more young folks, stood out- 
side and looked on through the window back of 
the pulpit. The church was a big log structure, 
lit with kerosene lamps in flaring tin reflectors, 
and fairly crammed with dark humanity. 

Besides the country negroes for miles around, 
the Sons-and-Daughters-of-I-will-Arise were out 
in full regalia, a hundred strong. Each brother 
wore a red sash crossing his breast, with a tin 
star over the heart, a green apron turned up with 
yellow, and a blue-and-white rosette upon the left 
lapel. Each sister was gorgeous in a purple cape, 
a long, white, freely ruffled apron, deep red sash 
about the waist, and orange turban with green 
plumes. They marched to their allotted places, 
droning out a weird, wordless chant, and vainly 
tried to maintain an attitude of solemn criticism. 
The crowd was dotted with smiling, familiar faces, 
the savory scent of barbecue was in the air, and 
‘<Brudder Paschure,” otherwise the Rev. Mr. 
Barker, shook hands up and down the benches 
with a fervor that almost set them shouting. 
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Presently the deacons hustled and squeezed the 
crowd back from the aisle, and Mr. Pasco came 
through with Meely in his arms. She was a slim 
slip of a girl, but he staggered under her weight, 
and would have fallen when mounting to her 
chair-throne if Pete Meacham had not sprung for- 
ward and relieved him of his burden. 

“Umph! My Lord! I wouldn’t have dat nig- 
ger fer soap grease, ef he cain’t tote no better’n 
dat !” exclaimed the foremost Daughter-of-I-will- 
Arise, while one of the country lads murmured : 


but he would not be in the line. Aunt Charlotte 
had managed to have him left out. After he put 
her in the chair he sat down on the pulpit floor 
back of it, where the drapery hid him from the 
crowd but let him look his fill at her. That was 
her only consolation. If they tried to make her 
bodily over to Mr. Pasco, he was close at hand, 
and Miss Lucy and Marse Bert looking in at the 
window, ready to give him countenance for her 
protection. 

At last the march began. Two by two, a man 











**PasSoO’Ss COUNTENANCE BETRAYED HIS GUILT.” 


* Lordy! Wouldn’t I des lek ter see um put 
‘ginst Pete at er logrollin’! He done stay dar in 
lat school’ouse twell he ain’t no stronger’n er 
skeeter.” 

Meely reached her throne about equally crum- 
pled in clothes and feelings. While the speeches 
and dialogues went on, she sat trembling and 
half blind, only kept from running incontinently 
away by the knowledge that her mother’s eye was 
on her. She knew what was expected of her 
that she would choose Mr. Pasco as king—and 


she hated him so! If only she might choose Pete ! 


and woman, they came into the small clear space 
before her, and moved around singing : 


‘* My lord called Sister Marthy. 
Sister Marthy would not answer. 
Sister Marthy’s into de gyarden, 
Talkin’ erbout my lord.” 


Five minutes of slow, heavy stamping, then 
came a wild whirl to 
‘* Dar war ban’s o’ music, 
Dar war ban’s o’ music, 
Dar war ban’s o’ music 
Rumblin’ fro’ de sky.” 
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Then the words died away to a wild groaning 
shriek, with a tempest of footfalls under it ; the 
marchers formed a wheel with the women in the 
centre, and whirled at top speed in front of and 
up to the poor distracted queen. The pastor 
eame too, with an oily smile, and put his bugg 
whip in her hand, saying : ‘‘ Now, Miss Permeely, 
hit yar er king, and lemme set him down up yere 
’side you. H’it is not good fer ‘ooman ter be 
erlone, de scripetur says. Now, shet yo’ eyes an’ 
hit de nex’ whoe passes.” With that he seemed 
to release the whip, yet adroitly flung the lash 
around Pasco’s neck. Instantly there went up a 
great laughing shout, and by the time Meely had 
drawn one sobbing breath the teacher was beside 
her, holding her hand. The preacher had drawn 
a book and a folded paper from his pocket, and 
was beginning to read that the document author- 
ized him to solemnize matrimony betwixt Cesar 
Augustus Pasco and Pamela Mills. 

Out from the wonder-stricken crowd came a 
shrill ery, ‘O—o—o! you vilyun! I ain’t dead 
yet !” 

The next minute a small and vicious-looking 
Daughter-of-I-Will-Arise streamed up to the 
throne, clutched the royal bridegroom, and shak- 
ing him till his teeth chattered, cried out: ‘I 
married dis yere slab-sided, low-down-no-’count 
triflin’ fly-up-de creek two years ergo, up to 
Nashville, an’ took in washin’ ter spote um so 
he might go ter school an’ git book sense ernough 
ter be er preacher. An’ dis is whut I gits fer it. 
Fine um yere tryin’ ter marry er gal ’at don’ ’ant 
um, an’ does ’ant somebody else. I been know- 
in’ ever sence he runned away he wus mean as 


gar-broth thickened wid tadpoles, but I never 
did thought he’d come quite ter sech er pass as 
dis.” 

Mr. Barker put on his most judicial aspect. 
Pasco’s countenance betrayed his guilt; never- 
theless the minister. asked : 

‘**Is this woman your wife, Brother Pasco ?” 

‘*T married her once ; but I was a minor then ; 
and I propose to get me a divorce next spring— 
as soon, in fact, as school is out,” Mr. Pasco said, 
calling all his grammar to his aid. 

‘*Den yo’ better wait till you git it *fore you 
try ter marry agin,” Pete Meacham said, catching 
his rival round the waist and sending him sprawl- 
ing on the floor. Then he gathered the sobbing 
Meely into his arms, and turned to face the 
preacher, saying: ‘‘ Mr. Paschure, my boss is got 
license for me ter marry dis same little gal. Git 
um from him, please, an’ tie de knot right yere. 
I wus gwine steal her as we went home, but I 
don’t wanter take no mo’ risks er losin’ ’er.” 

Then a wonderful thing happened. The party 
outside came in and stood in a half-circle, back 
of Pete and Meely, until they were made one; 
when a grave gentleman, whom nobody quite 
knew, stepped in front of Bert Wilmer and Lucy 
Lee, and in less time than if takes to write it 
they had likewise entered the holy estate of mat- 
rimony. Pete and his boss, it seemed, had 
planned a double runaway. ‘The happenings of 
the evening only precipitated the crisis. 

Aunt Charlotte and Mrs. Lee in time became 
reconciled to their sons-in-law, but the church 
meeting has never yet ventured upon another 
Queen of Christmas. 


PICTURE DEALERS AND THEIR TRICKS. 


Onze of the most striking things in an Italian 
city is the profusion of ‘‘old masters.” ‘They are 
to be encountered at every turn ; in the churches, 
hotels, private houses, and especially in the pict- 
ure dealers’ shops ; and the natural reflection of 
the visitor, if he be unsophisticated, cannot fail 
to be highly commendatory of the energy and 
productive power of each and every one. A gen- 
tleman who spent three days in the sale galleries 
of Bologna some years ago tells us that ia that 
brief space of time he must have had offers of at 
least ten thousand paintings, which the dealers, 
with all the eloquence, protestations, and every- 
thing at the command of a rascally Italian, swore. 
were the genuine productions of Raffaelle, Da 
Vinci, Titian, Giorgione, Caracci, Carlo Dolci, 


Sassoferrato, or Moroni, etc., as the case might 
be. Now, even if he had turned out one com- 
plete picture a day during the whole of his work- 
ing life, not one of these or any other masters 
could have put his name to the large number of 
pictures vended in his name. What is the infer- 
ence ? It is too obvious to need expression. 
Picture forging is not carried on to so large an 
extent now as it was, say, forty years ago; still, 
notwithstanding that connoisseurs are cultivating 
an intelligent and healthy taste in art matters, 
gullible people are plentiful enough to keep the 
workshops going. Asa rule, it may be eaid that 
every Italian town of importance has its factory. 
If it possesses the distinction of having given 
birth to a master, there are two or three shops 
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where the production of that master’s paintings 
is a specialty. Thus, Bologna has its shops where 
the imitations are chiefly of the Caracci and their 
followers, as well as Sassoferrato and Carlo Dolci. 
In Venice, most of the imitated ‘‘ genuines ” are 
those of Titian and Giorgione ; and in Milan and 
Ferrara the swindlers are particularly great in 
their Luinis and Garofalos. In other towns the 
dealers forge all round, the only consideration 
being to imitate a good man, so as to insure’a 
certain market and a reasonably large profit. 

The dealers are very ingenious, as the reader 
may imagine. They will take an old and ruined 
panel, restore the original design, put a name on 
it, smoke it over a fire, and it is accomplished. If 
the design be obliterated, the panels are prepared 
and painted afresh. Sometimes the portions which 
have suffered most are allowed to remain, and 
new bits of varied composition are cleverly dove- 
tailed into the piece, which is then beplastered 
with varnish, the better to puzzle too curious ob- 
servers. Many of them go out into the shops, 


but the greater number are disposed of by private 


treaty—that is to say, they are distributed over 
the house of a real or bogus count, who shows 
them to visitors, regrets the necessity that com- 
pels him to part with the family treasures, weeps, 
probably, over the recollection of the glories of 
his house, sells the whole collection to some now- 
veau riche, and—and shares in the profits of the 
transaction. 

The record of one such piece of business we have 
beside us. He was a Roman count, who is known 
to have had regular dealings with Guizzardi, the 
most noted of all picture forgers. There were 
about two dozen paintings in all, two Raffaelles, 
a Leonardo, a Francesca, a Correggio, a Claude, 
a Ghirlandajo, and others ; and one was unfin- 
ished, to disarm suspicion. The pictures were 
bolstered up by all the aids of mystery ; they were 
stated to be the gems of a princely gallery which 
the head of an old family wished to convert into 
a more liberal provision for his younger children ; 
but as, on the slightest suspicion of his design, 
their sale would be interdicted at the instance of 
the heir, the most perfect secrecy was made a 
condition of being admitted to a sight of them. 
Of course, the bait took ; several milors nibbled 
hard ; and one London brewer was almost taken 
in to the tune of a thousand pounds. 

One of the cleverest dealers living in Rome is 
Signor A , who a few years since did a piece 
of business which, at the expense of half an hour’s 
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conversation, resulted in the transfer to a young 
Irish peer of the accumulated rubbish of his mag- 
azine. Just at the lucky moment of milor’s visit 
a liveried servant came into the dealer’s room 
with an official-looking missive, which A 
opened, and after glancing at it said: ‘* Very 
good, but I have no time now to look at the pict- 
ures ; come again. 





The servant hesitated, and to the inquiries of 
the stranger, A said it was only the particu- 
lars of a lot of pictures which had been sent to 
him for sale, the heritage of an old Bolognese 
family. He had never had leisure, he said, to 
open the boxes, which must stand over for a time. 
His lordship pressed to have a sight of the treas- 
ures, and with seeming reluctance the dealer 
opened the cases. In the collection there were 
Guidos, Domenichinos, and others just calculated 
to impose upon an Anglican amateur; and the 
more anxious the dealer seemed to divert his cus- 
tomer to the brightly varnished ornaments of his 
own walls the more anxious was the nobleman 
to look at the dirt-obscured masters. Before the 
parties separated the peer had saddled himself at 
a cost of one thousand Jowis d’or with a mass of 
trash not worth the cost of cleaning. 

Even bolder than this was the coup de main 
practiced by the same worthy, a few years before, 
upon an experienced purchaser, Mr. C——. The 
latter was persuaded to look at a picture of high 
pretensions and some merit in the dealer’s house. 
Whilst they were discussing it the jingle of post- 
ing bells was heard in the street, and the pro- 
longed crack of a courier’s whip echoed in the 
doorway. A—— started, rushed out, and beheld 
an express, booted, spurred and splashed, who 
handed him a letter. Tearing it open, he ap- 
peared struck with consternation, and exclaimed : 
** Well, here’s a fine scrape I am in !” 

** Why, what’s the matter ?” he was asked. 

‘Here am I talking about selling you this 
picture, and here is the courier sent back from 
Ancona to buy it by a Russian gentleman, to 
whom I offered it last week for such and such a 
sum. 





The price was a large one, but so cleverly did 
A—— contrive to transfer to it the interest of 
this dramatic scene that, in the excitement of the 
moment, a bargain was struck ; and the English- 
man went off delighted at the idea of having done 
the Russian, who, we may observe, was an imag- 
inary personage, and his courier was a Roman 
postboy, hired to gallop up in the nick of time. 
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By FERDINAND C, IGLEHART, D.D. 


Mr. SpurGEON has addressed five thousand 
people twice a Sabbath in the same place for 
thirty years in succession. There have been men 
deeper, broader, more brilliant, more learned, 
more eloquent; but since the world began no 
speaker in church or state ever held the attention 
of so many people to any subject for so long a 
time. 

He was born in the parsonage of the Congrega- 
tional church in Kelvedon, in Essex, June 19th, 
1834. Many great preachers have been born in a 
parsonage. John Wesley, the elder and younger 
Edwards, Henry Ward Beecher and scores of 
others were sons of ministers. Mr. Spurgeon’s 
grandfather and father were clergymen ; his sis- 
ter married a minister; his only brother is a 
pastor, and has for many years been his efficient 
assistant in London, and his two only sons are 
ministers. ‘'he Spurgeon blood was good, full of 
vigor and of virtue. His mother was a woman 
of ability and piety, a model minister’s wife, of 
whom he was sin- 
gularly fond and 
proud. We do 
not find in these 
parents flashes of 
genius, and we 
‘annot expect to~ 
find them in the 
boy. But we find 
in them _ traits 
which to him, in 
his calling, are 
more necessary 
than genius— 
good ability to 
think, enormous 
ability to work, 
phenomenal piety 
and @ purpose un- 
conquerable as the 
arm of God. The 
boy starts out into 
life with heredi- 
tary traits that 
ought to make 
him a great 
preacher, if the 
world will only 
give him a chance. 
it isa strange fact 
that the most po- 
tential outer influ- 





SPURGEON AT THE AGE OF NINETEEN.—(FROM AN OLD PORTRAIT. ) 


ences on the boy’s life were not received at his 
own, but at his grandfather Spurgeon’s, home. 
His grandfather was pastor of the church at 
Stamborne, and the babe was only a year old when 
he was taken to his grandfather’s house to live, 
where he remained till he was a boy seven years 
old. Grandparents love their grandchildren as 
much as they do their children. Some old people 
are crowded into a corner, and made to feel that 
they are in the way, and nothing could be more 
ungrateful and contemptible than such treat- 
ment ; but most of them are treated with rever- 
ence and affection, and sweetness and love are 
given out in return. To banish the grandparents 
from society would leave it barren and lonesome. 
At the grandfather’s there lived a maiden sister, 
Any Spurgeon, and this maiden aunt devoted 
her whole time to the care and training of this 
boy, and it is likely that she was the most in- 
fluential outer factor in the formation of his 
character and destiny. She taught him the Bible, 
and Puritan the- 
ology, and Pil- 
grim’s Progress, 
and gave a bent 
to his nature 
which it retained 
ever afterward. 
Old maids are 
sometimes laugh- 
ed at, but not in 
earnest, for the 
world knows their 
value. They are 
modest, unselfish, 
effective _ toilers. 
They could not 
be spared from 
their spheres of 
activity, especially 
from the school 
and the home. 
The maiden aunt 
at Stamborne has 
been preaching 
her thoughts and 
feelings to the 
thousands for 
these thirty years 
through the clay 
she had so much 
to do with mold- 
ing. He respected 
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SPURGEON’S BIRTHPLACE, AT KELVEDON. 


and loved this aunt almost as a mother. He took 
his turn at reading at family prayers at his grand- 
father’s. One day, when he was six years old, he 
read about the bottomless pit. He stopped and 
said : ‘‘ Grandpa, if the pit is bottomless, where 
do the people drop who are put into it?” The 
grandfather said : “‘Oh, don’t stop; go on, my 
boy.” The boy learned in after years, for no man 
of his time ever preached the terrors of the law as 
well as mercy of God as he. In one of his dis- 
courses he relates this inci- 
dent : A man in a field dared 
God to damn him, dared Him 
to turn his head to one side, 
shut his eyes and close his 
teeth. Just then he attempt- 
ed to crack his ox with his 
whip. The end of the lash 
struck him in the eye, and he 
took the lockjaw, and his head 
was turned to one side, his 
eyes were closed, and his teeth 
clinched. Mr. Spurgeon said: 
‘« This seems a strange story, 
but I knew the man myself, 
and waited on him at the 
last.” Then he adds: ‘‘ God 
does not often call down the 
storms of judgment here, but 
occasionally He lets a few 
drops of wrath fall to tell how 
terrible the storm must be.” 

Mr. Spurgeon makes men- 
tion of two ministers who had 
much to do in directing the 
current of his life. One was 


Rev. Mr. Knill. At seven years of age the boy 
Charles was taken back home, because there were 
better school advantages in the village where his 
father lived. Being ten years old, he was spend- 
ing vacation at his grandfather’s, when Mr. Knill 
came to Stamborne to represent the London Mis- 
sionary Society, and was entertained at the par- 
sonage during his stay. On Friday Mr. Knill was 
so struck with the sprightliness and spirituality 
of the boy that he said : ‘‘ Knock at my door early 





WHERE SPURGEON PREACHED HIS FIRST SERMON, 
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and I will go walking with you in the garden be- Before leaving he called the members of the fam- 
fore breakfast.” When they came to a shady ily together, and taking the boy on his knee, he 
place in the garden they kneeled down, and the said: ‘I do not know how it is, but I feel a sol- 








REV. CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON. 


good man put his hand on the boy’s head and - emn presentiment that this child will preach to 
prayed fervently for him. This walk and service thousands, and God will bless him to many souls. 
were repeated on Sunday and Monday mornings. So sure 2m I of this, that when my little man 
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preaches in Rowland Hill’s chapel, as he will do 
one day, I should like him to promise me that 
he will give out the hymn commencing : 


‘** God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.’ 


I want him to promise me that he will start the 
hymn, and think of my prediction as he does it.” 
The prophecy was literally fulfilled. He preached 
in Rowland Hill’s pulpit, gave out the hymn 
and started it. He was asked if he believed the 
prediction when Mr. Knill made it, and he said : 
“Yes, certainly I did, and his prediction contrib- 
uted to its fulfillment.” George Washington had 
a presentiment when he was twelve years old, 
which is on record: ‘I shall lead the army of my 
country, I shall preside over a nation I have cre- 
ated, I shall marry the woman I love, I shall live 
in a fine house, I shall be wealthy, I shall be the 
most popular man in the land.” This prediction 
was fulfilled, except that he did not marry the 
first woman he loved, for she became the grand- 
mother of Robert E. Lee, the commander of the 
armies of the South; nor the second, for she be- 
came the wife of another officer. But the third 
he did marry, and she was an honor to him and 
the republic they represented. General Grant, 
during his first encampment at West Point, saw 
General Scott on his horse reviewing the cadets. 
He thought he had never seen such a magnificent 
specimen of manhood before, and as he looked at 
him something said to him, ‘Some day you will 
be in his place, and ride at the head of the army 
of the nation.” General Grant makes mention 
of this incident in his memoirs. The visions of 
youth are not idle. We dream our way up to 
much that we have and are. Castles in the air 
are as necessary as castles on the ground. The 
architect marks the picture on the paper before 
the mason builds it in stone. ; 
When Mr. Spurgeon was fifteen years old, at- 
tending school, he had great religious anxiety, 
and for six months attended church at one place 
or another to find relief, but in vain. One Sab- 
bath he started for a certain church, but found 
the snow so deep, he could not get there. So he 
turned down an obscure street to an obscure 
primitive Methodist chapel, where he listened 
to a sermon from a pastor whose name he did 
not know. The minister took the text, ‘‘ Look 
unto Me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the 
earth.” Mr. Spurgeon writes: ‘‘ Just setting his 
eves upon me, as if he knew me all by heart, he 
suid, ‘ Young man, you are in trouble; you will 
never get out of it till you look to Christ.’ And 
then, lifting up his hands, he cried, ‘ Look, look, 
look ’ I saw at once the way of salvation. Oh, 


how I did leap for joy at that moment!” This 
minister’s name was Rey. Robert Eaglen. Though 
raised in the parsonages of the Congregational 
Church, much to the surprise of everyone, he 
joined the Baptist Church. His mother said : 
“Charles, we always prayed that you might be- 
come a Christian, but not that you might become 
a Baptist.” ‘* Yes, mother,” said he, ‘the Lord 
often gives us more than we ask.” He was en- 
gaged a few hours each day at school in New- 
market, and the rest of the time he spent in 
reading the Bible, prayer, eirculating tracts, and 
working in the Sabbath school. At the age of 
sixteen he moved to Cambridge, and joined the 
Baptist church over which the great Robert 
Hall had been pastor. 

For centuries the world thought that the truth 
was to be preached only by the ordained ministers. 
Reformers had been called up to teach, not only 
that there is an ordained priesthood, but also a 
priesthood of the people. Believing this trath, 
Dr. Hall’s old church had in it a Lay Preachers’ 
Association. Young Spurgeon was only sixteen, 
but he was bright, and they elected him a mem- 
ber of the association, and assigned him work. 
Mr. James Vinter, who was the leading spirit in 
this Lay Preachers’ Association, asked young 
Spurgeon to go out to a little village three miles 
in the country, called Taversham, to accompany 
another member of the association, a few years 
older, who was to preach. He consented, think- 
ing perhaps he might be called upon to give out 
a hymn or make a prayer. On the way Spurgeon 
said to his friend : ‘‘I hope you will have a good 
time to-day; I shall pray that you may have 
liberty.” ‘*I preach! -No—I never did such a 
thing in my life —I cannot do it. Yow must 
preach.” ‘* No,” said Spurgeon ; ‘*I never tried 
it in my life ; you must excuse me.” At last they 
agreed that Spurgeon should make the attempt. 
He took as his text, “‘ Unto you therefore which 
believe He is precious.” He was only sixteen, had 
on a round jacket with turn-down collar, and the 
plain people in the little thatched cottage where 
the service was held looked with misgiving at 
such a youthful messenger of God. But he had 
a good time, and the people were pleased and 
blessed. The start having been made, he con- 
tinued to preach with great acceptability and 
power. He was called the boy preacher, and 
whenever he was announced to preach vast au- 
diences flocked to hear him. At the age of 
eighteen he was called to the pastorate of the 
Baptist Church in Waterbeach. He remained 
only a few months at this place, when, in April, 
1854, he was invited to the pastorate of the New 
Park Street Baptist Church of London, one of 
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the oldest and most influential churches of that 
denomination in the city, of which congregation 
he has been pastor till this day. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s precocity has been the marvel 
of the religious world. Dr. J. G. Holland, in 
one of his essays, says: ‘* That which grows fast 
withers as rapidly ; that which grows slowly en- 
dures. The silver-leafed poplar grows in one dec- 
ade, and dies in the next; the oak takes its 
century to grow in, and lives and dies at leisure. 
This law runs through all vegetation, all creation, 
all human achievement.” The law is illustrated 
in the fact that some of the dullest boys, by a pa- 
tient industry, have become the most successful 
men. Luther was whipped fourteen times dur- 
ing the conjugation of one verb, which may have 
illustrated the moral stupidity of the teacher as 
much as the intellectual stupidity of the pupil. 
Chalmers was expelled from school for being such 
a blockhead. Grant was very dull at West Point, 
and as he passed through New York on his way 
to the military academy, at first, he said he wished 
the train would run off the track, he dreaded the 
idea of going so badly. These, and hundreds of 
other dull boys, by the unfolding of latent pow- 
ers and a patient, dogged industry, became emi- 
nent and useful. Mr. Spurgeon was an exception 
to this law; he was singularly precocious, and 
singularly hurried in his promotion—a good the- 
ologian at ten, an orator at fifteen, a preacher at 
sixteen, a pastor of a church at eighteen, and the 
pastor of one of the oldest churches in London at 
nineteen. Such precocity and promotion would 
not be regarded the best promise of long-lived 
usefulness or fame, but they proved so in his case. 
He grew up, like the silver-leafed poplar, in a dec- 
ade, but he has had the life of the oak. 

There are two wonders: first, that Mr. Spur- 
geon did not have a college education ; and sec- 
ond, that he did not desire one. Almost all of 
the religious leaders of modern times have been 
college-bred men. When the Barbarians con- 
quered Rome they buried the handle of a sword, 
leaving the blade pointing to the stars, and said 
force must rule the race; the Man of Nazareth 
vame down from the tree and said love must rule 
the race; and while they struggled the world 
went down into the night of the dark ages. The 
universities of Europe had an important part in 
driving away the night. For centuries they pre- 
pared men of God for heroic leadership. Wyc- 
liffe in England, Huss in Bohemia and Luther 
in Germany were not only graduates, but pro- 
fessors and presidents, of universities. John Wes- 
ley, the founder of Methodism, was an honor man 
at Oxford. Most of the great preachers of the 
world have been college graduates. Spurgeon is 


an exception. The young pastor at Waterbeach 
was thought by many to be insufficiently educated 
for that or other charges that might await him. 
And many of his friends, and especially his father 
and mother, begged him to go to college. He 
did not feel inclined to do so, but acceded to the 
desire of others. Dr. Angus, of Regent’s Park 
College, London, was visiting Cambridge, and 
friends arranged for a meeting between him and 
Spurgeon, at the house of Macmillan, the pub- 
lisher. Spurgeon went at the hour named, and a 
girl ushered him into a room, and there he waited 
two hours. He was timid, and afraid to ring 
the bell to find out what was the trouble. At last 
he rang the bell, and found that Dr. Angus had 
been waiting nearly two hours for him, and had 
just taken the train for London. The girl had 
put one in one room, and the other in another, 
and had said nothing to either about the other. 
He thought he would make an attempt to enter 
college, but he had an appointment to preach 
that very afternoon, and as he crossed Midsum- 
mer Common and set his foot on the little bridge 
that leads to Chesterton a voice seemed to speak 
from heaven, saying: ‘* Seek not things for your- 
self—seek them not.” This he took to be the 
voice of God directing him to remain in the pas- 
torate, and he there and then gave up the idea of 
going to college. By careful reading, and by 
constant mental exercise and severe mental dis- 
cipline, he educated himself. The ministry, if a 
man will make the best use of it, is an education 
in itself. A man who will preach thirty years in 
one place, who does not know very much when 
he begins, will know a great deal when he ends. 





NEW PARK STREET CHURCH, LONDON. 


A great city is a liberal education in itself. A 
man who will live in London for thirty-seven 
years, and keep his eyes open to its many forms 
of life, rub up against its many corners, and listen 
to its wails of want and woe, who has any re- 
sponse in his nature to his environment, will take 
in a world of truth by sheer absorption. 
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He had been preaching at the New Park Street 
Church but a short time when the audiences out- 
grew the capacity of the chapel, and Exeter Hall 
was used while the building was enlarged. In 
two years’ time the audiences became so large that 
the officers determined to erect a large building as 
a@ permanent home. While they were building 
they met in the Surrey Music Hall, where not 
only immense audiences, but many of the 
most distinguished men of England, attended 
the services. At the first meeting a cry of 
fire was started, which caused a stampede, in 
which seven were crushed to death and twenty- 
eight were wounded. ‘This terrible calamity 
came nearly breaking his services up, but the 
people gained confidence soon and filled the 
building to overflowing. 

In 1861 the Metropolitan Tabernacle was 
completed at a cost of $155,000, and dedicated 
free of debt, one man who had never heard 
Spurgeon preach contributing $25,000. The 
main audience room will seat 5,000 people, 
with standing space for 1,000 more. Eyer 
since it was built it has been thronged, some- 
times almost to suffocation. The officers and 
workers have been consecrated liberal men, 
without whom the church could not have 
prospered ; but from the very start the pastor 
has been the head. It has always been what 
the people have called it—Spurgeon’s church. 
Every stone and timber, every activity and 
institution of the Tabernacle has breathed 
the personality of the pastor. This is the 
main reason why it has had its fame and 
influence. The pastor is deeply spiritual, and 
his administration has been strictly evangel- 
ical. He has gathered the common people by 
thousands that he might preach to them a 
present salvation, and an average of one a day 
has been brought into the kingdom, making 


more than 10,000 in the 
thirty years. 

We will notice some of 
the elements of strength 
in Mr, Spurgeon as a 
preacher. He has a poor 
personal presence, is only 
five feet three inches high, 
has a low forehead, 
homely features and a 
heavy countenance. 
Height has nothing to do 
with success, and the size 
of the head less than peo- 
ple suppose. Lincoln, the 
ideal of the North, was 
over six feet high, and 
Alex. H. Stephens, the brains of the Southern 
Confederacy, weighed less than a hundred pounds, 
Men with large bodies and big heads are breaking 
rock on the street, and men who have to ask for 
boy’s size clothing are outwitting Wall Street, 
and managing some of the great magazines, 
newspapers and institutions of the country... Mr. 
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Spurgeon has a magnificent voiee, one of the best 
ever possessed by mortals. It is so strong that 
each of his audience of 6,000 hears every whisper 
as well as thundering tone. One of his addresses 
in Crystal Palace was heard distinctly by 20,000 
people. When he begins to pray, his full sweet 
voice charms the audience immediately into 
breathless silence, and melts it into sympathy 
with his spirit of devotion. Little less magical 
than the voice of Whitefield, who in the pronun- 
ciation of the word Mesopotamia brought tears 


thoughts in half the words his sermons would be 
better models. His sermons could be condensed 
to advantage. We must remember, however, that 
the audience he addresses is a vast gathering of 
the masses, and to address such to the best ad- 
vantage, it is necessary to present the same 
truth on one side and another; to state it and 
restate it, to make it stick in the heart. When 
we put the measure of earthly greatness to the 
sermons, we find them inferior to those of many 
preachers. They have not the philosophical in- 

















THE METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE. 


to the eyes of his audience, was that of Spurgeon, 
which, as gentle harp or thundering organ, awak- 
ens in the hearts of the multitudes the melody of 
angel choirs, or the terrible sounds of the Judg- 
ment Day. 

Fluency is a characteristic of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
preaching. His words flow like water. His mind 
und heart seem like a never-failing spring. He 
leaves the impression of vast resources, of great 
reserve power. Here literary critics find fault 
with him, and say that if he were to say the same 


sight of Joseph Parker, nor the literary finish of 
Phillips Brooks, nor the poetic genius of Henry 
Ward Beecher, nor the gorgeous rhetoric of T. 
De Witt Talmage, nor the towering eloquence of 
Bishop Simpson or William Morley Punshon. 
But when we measure them by the divine rule, 
they are well near perfect. They are simple, 
pointed, powerful presentations of gospel truth, 


that make good people better, and bad people 


good. They stir men’s conscience and bring 
them to God. 
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His simplicity is a characteristic. Some speak- 
ers are pompous in their bearing. It is said that 
Joseph Parker runs his fingers through his hair 
in a haughty manner, and by his bearing seems 
to say, “‘ You do not know very much ; listen to 
me and learn wisdom.” He is very able, but it 
takes a good deal of genius and learning to make 
up for the defects of an egotistical bearing. Mr. 
Spurgeon is assimple as a child ; just talks to his 
audience like a man to his friends. This gives 
him untold power with the common people. With 
all the simplicity of his bearing, he has plenty of 
self-assurance. To be an orator at fifteen, the 
pastor of one of the oldest churches in London at 
nineteen, required considerable confidence. He 
has quite an element of egotism in his composi- 
tion, which is pretty well concealed in public 
discourse. Almost all great men are egotists. The 
difference between them is in their ability to con- 
ceal the fact. He uses plain Anglo-Saxon. He 
once said: “ The devil does not care for your 
dialectics and German 
objectives and subjectives; but pelt him with 
Anglo-Saxon in the name of God, and he will 
shift his quarters.” In ‘John Plowman’s 
Talk,” a book to the common people, 300,000 
copies of which were sold, he uses his Anglo- 
Saxon rather more profusely than usual. The 
constant use of illustration and of anecdote in his 
sermons has added immeasurably to their value. 

He is very pointed in his sermons. 
eye that can see a mark, and a gun that will carry 
to it and hit centre every time. 
hunting for sins, he finds them and shoots them in 
the heart. When he goes hunting for wounded 
souls, he finds them and carries them in his bosom 
to the Great Physician. The Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes, leader of the forward movement in Lon- 


eclectic homiletics, or 


his 


He has an 


When he goes 
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don, who has just visited America, when asked 
to mention the secret of Mr. Spurgeon’s success, 
said : ‘* His plain putting of the gospel for present 
acceptance. Many want to know what they must 
do to be saved, and he is always telling them what 
to do, and insisting on their doing it now.” 

His character is an element of power in pulpit 
work. In any orator it is the man back of what 
is said that gives force to the message. Napoleon 
said that even in war the moral stands to the 
physical ten to one. Napoleon is not very good 
authority on moral questions, but he is correct 
in the statement. The great preacher for many 
years claimed the right to drink liquor and use 
tobacco, but of late years he has thrown away his 
liquor and advises others to do so, and more re- 
cently he has given up his tobacco, His enemies 
admit he is a singularly good man. His sterling 
character has added tenfold power to his oratory. 

He is quick in an argument, and ever ready to 
turn the mistake of an antagonist to his own ad- 
Henry Ward Beecher, in his Yale Col- 
lege lectures, was berating Calvinism. One of 
the students said: ‘* Mr. Spurgeon is a Calvin- 
ist. Is he not a good man ?” ‘* Yes,” said Mr. 
Beecher, ‘‘ in spite of his Calvinism, The camel 
has a hump which is useless—is a deformity. 
Calvinism is the hump on Mr. Spurgeon’s back.” 
Spurgeon, seeing the remark, wrote him that by 
a little study he had found that the hump was of 
great advantage to the camel, adding much to its 
power of endurance. It was hard to beat the 
Plymouth pastor, but he was beaten this time. 
Spurgeon is one of the most serious men, but he 
is full of humor, and he spices his discourses 
with wit. He laughed heartily as he told Mr. 
Tuckerman of meeting a man as he came out of 
the Tabernacle one day. He said to the pastor : 

‘*T don’t believe you recognize me.” 
No, I believe I don’t.” ‘* You ought 
to,” he said, ** for you performed for me 
the greatest service which a minister can 
ever perform fora member.” ‘* What is 
that ?” said the pastor. ‘‘ You buried 
my wife.” He has scores of such inei- 


vantage. 


dents, which he relishes, and which he 
has his friends enjoy with him. 

Ife is a man of the strongest faith. 
In any calling the people like a leader 
who believes something. The great Lon- 
don preacher believes the Bible with all 
his heart. Before preaching he gives 
a running comment on the Scripture 
lesson, upon which he says he bestows 
more care than upon the sermon. In 
one of his discourses he says: ** Be- 
lieve in the inspired volume up to the 
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hilt. Believe it right through; believe it with 
the whole strength of your being. Let the truths 
of Scripture become the chief factors of your 
life.” He is an intense believer in orthodox 
Christianity, and has no patience with those who 
do not agree with him. He is a Calvinist of the 
deepest dye. Higher criticism he despises ; the 
tendency of many ministers to drift away from 
the teachings of Calvin he bewails. A few years 
ago he led in the celebrated ‘* Down Grade Con- 
troversy,” a conflict which was carried on by Bap- 
tist ministers, between those who held to old-fash- 
ioned Calvinism and those holding a Calvinism 
modified by modern thought. At the close of 
this conflict Mr. Spurgeon and one hundred other 
ministers withdrew from the Baptist Association. 
He separated himself from many of his oldest 
and best friends ; and some of his friends say he 
made a mistake—that he showed too little pa- 
tience and charity for those who disagreed with 
him, and that many from whom he withdrew were 
as truly orthodox as he. Whatever be the fact, 
the controversy and the causes that led to it 
greatly grieved his heart, depressed his spirit and 
prostrated his body, and it is more than likely 
they have invited the disease that brought him so 
near to his end. This was the one cloudy day in 
a long sunshine of life. The conflict lost him 
some friends in his denomination, but his own 
church stood by him to a man. There was 
such admiration of his ability, such faith in his 
honesty and piety, that his audiences have been 
undiminished, his power has been unchecked, 
and his fame throughout the world has increased 
to this day. 

He is one of the most unselfish men who ever 
lived. A lecture agent in this country offered 
him $100,000 for a hundred nights, and his an- 
swer was: ‘‘ Why should I leave my work for 
Christ here, to make money for myself ?” A pub- 
lishing house in America offered him $10,000 for 
a life of Christ. He cabled back : ‘‘ The best life 
of Christ can be found in the four gospels, and 
it can be had for less than $10,000.” His love 
for the people who fill the Tabernacle is soul- 
consuming. The real characteristic of his life 
is his spirituality. Supreme love for God has 
prompted every sermon and every act. 

We have noticed him simply as a preacher. He 
is quite an author. For twenty-eight years he 
has been editor of a magazine that he founded. 
Early in life he wrote: “‘ Writing is to me the 
work of a slave. It is a delight to talk one’s 
thoughts in words that flash upon the mind at 
the instant they are required; but it is poor 
drudgery to sit and groan for thoughts without 
obtaining them. Well may a man’s books be 


called his ‘ works,’ for, if every mind were con- 
stituted as mine, it would be work, indeed, to 
produce a quarto volume.” And yet this drudg- 
ery he has undergone, and has written enough to 
produce a hundred volumes, and has published 
about fifty volumes, most of them sermons. The 
first year of his ministry in London he published 
several of his sermons, and a year or two after- 
ward he began the plan of publishing his sermons 
each week, which he has continued to this day. 
He would never have been the Spurgeon of Chris- 
tendom had he not recognized the value of the 
pen as well as the tongue. His pen did much to 
make his audiences and his fame. 

He is one of the great philanthropists of the 
world. When he was only twenty years of age he 
founded the Pastor's College, and has managed it 
and raised the funds for it ever since. It hasa 
building worth in the neighborhood of $100,000, 
and $25,000 are required annually to keep it go- 
ing. Hundreds of young men have been here 
prepared for the work of the ministry. 

Twenty-five years ago the widow of a ministet 
of the Church of England, who had never heard 
Mr. Spurgeon preach, read an article in his mag- 
azine on the necessity of the care of orphans. She 
wrote him she would give $100,000 to build an 
orphanage, and that she desired him to take the 
money and start the institution. He hesitated at 
first, then took charge of the enterprise, placing 
it in the care of trustees. Ground at Stockwell 
was purchased, and the work commenced. A few 
houses for boys were built first, then more ; then 
a girls’ orphanage followed, and there are to-day 
500 children fed, clothed and educated at an ex- 
pense of $25,000 a year. This alone would be the 
life work of even an extraordinary man. Being 
an invalid at Mentone, one Christmas, he wrote a 
letter to the boys, and one to the girls, of the or- 
phanage. The letter to*the boys was as follows : 
‘*Dear Boys, I wish you all a merry Christmas. 
I hope you will all enjoy yourselves, and be as 
happy as kittens. Iam pleased to hear that as a 
rule you are a good lot of fellows, obedient, teach- 
able and true. We do all we can to make you 
love the orphanage, and feel it to be your home. 
We want you to be jolly while you are with us, 
and then grow up and go out into business, and 
turn ont first-rate men and true Christians.” The 
letter to the girls was: ** Dear Girls, I hope you 
will be happy, too. You cannot make quite so 
much noise as those uproarious boys, but your 
voices are very sweet, and I shall be glad one day 
to hear them, when I get well and come home. 


-Try to make everybody happy in your new home.” 


On the twenty-fifth anniversary of his wedding 
the people made him a present of $25,000, which 
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he and his wife set apart as a fund for the sup- 
port of aged widows. ‘These gigantic benevo- 
lences, the college, the orphanage, and one or 
two other institutions, are all vitally related to 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle, which has a mem- 
bership of over 5,000, and an attendance of 10,000 
in its Sunday schools. Mr. Spurgeon. made the 
‘Tabernacle necessary, and by his inspiration and 
management it has brought forth, as the legiti- 
mate offspring, these magnificent instrumental- 
ities, that have so blessed London. 

T'wo years after he began the ministry he was 
married to Miss Susanna Thompson, of London, 
who has been a devoted wife, and who, though 
most of the time an invalid, has been very active 
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globe ; among them, letters from the Bishop of 
London, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Prince of Wales and Queen Victoria. M,, Glad- 
stone’s letter to Mrs. Spurgeon was as follows : 
‘In my own home, darkened at this present 
time, I read with sad interest the accounts of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s illness. I cannot help conveying to 
you an earnest assurance of my sympathy, and of 
my cordial admiration, not only for his splendid 
powers, but still more for his devoted and unfail- 
ing character. I humbly commend you and him 
in all contingencies to the infinite stores of divine 
love and mercy.” Mrs. Spurgeon answered this 
letter, to which her husband added this postscript : 
** Yours is a word of love, such as those only write 
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in Christian work. She is the author of a scheme 
to furnish books to poor ministers for little, or, 
if necessary, for nothing, has done untold good, 
and is very popular throughout all England. 
There are twin sons; one, who has much of his 
father’s ability, is pastor in Australia; the other, 
man of promise, has charge of a church in Lon- 
don. 

Last Summer Mr. Spurgeon became seriously 


ill. For three months he hung between life and 
death. During that time all the leading dailies 


of London printed bulletins announcing his con- 
dition. Visitors of distinguished rank in church 
and state called at his residence. Messages of 
sympathy poured in from every portion of the 


who have been into the King’s country and seen 
much of His face. My heart’s love to you.” Dur- 
ing most of the time of his illness he was uncon- 
scious of the expressions of favor and sympathy. 
Becoming convalescent, he wrote a note to the 
public, which closed with these words: ‘ The 
reading of these generous expressions fills my 
eves with tears, my mind with astonishment, my 
heart with gratitude.” Mr. Spurgeon is very pop- 
ular in America, and thousands of prayers are of- 
fered that the greatest preacher of the world, one 
of the most voluminous writers of the time, and 
one of the greatest philanthropists of the age, 
may be spared many years to the church and the 
race. 











SOUL, OR BODY? 


By JEANNETTE ScoTT BENTON, 


‘“The soul’s the stature of the man.” 


DUSTY white road stretch- 
ed up and down over in- 
terminable hills past a log 
house perched on one of 
the high levels. The 
house was substantially 
built; a morning - glory 
shaded one of the win- 
dows, a Baltimore bell 
climber was carefully 
trained over the small 
shedlike projection above 
the front door; a large 
flat stone served for a 
doorstep. The front yard 
was covered with strag- 
gling blue grass. A big 

ae f lilac grew by the bars, 
and one or two rosebushes and snowballs in the 
vard. At one side of 

the house was an im- 

mense onion bed. A 

woman was laboriously 

weeding it. Her dingy 
calico dress clung closely 
to her limbs, betraying 
the scantiness of her at- 
tire. A big brown 
shaker with a long brown 
eambric cape covered her 
head and face, prevent- 
ing her from hearing the 
thud of horse’s feet un- 
til the rider halted at 
the fence, and inquired : 

‘Would you have the 
kindness to give me a 
drink of water ?” 

The woman rose stiffly, 
scrutinized the stranger 
an instant, and then 
came to the fence and 
leaned on the top rail, 
saying : 

“1 guess yeu ken hev 
all yer want; or maybe 
yeu’d like a tumbler uv 
buttermilk ? I churned 
this morning.” 

**T should much pre- 
fer the buttermilk. It 
will be both meat and 








‘Tf yeu’re hungry, better git offen yeur horse 
and come in.” 

‘“‘Thank you; but I have not the time. I 
should be glad of the buttermilk, however.” 

*«Sary !’—the woman raised her voice, shrilly— 
‘*bring out a pitcher o’ buttermilk and a tum- 
bler. Do yeu hear ?” 

** Yes’um,” responded a high, clear voice. 

The woman continued : 

** Yeu are the Lawyer Archer, ain’t yeu ?” He 
smiled assent. ‘‘I tho’t yeu was, soon as I set 
eyes on yeu.” 

“© Yes ; I am easily recognized.” 

The woman answered the unspoken regret. 

‘* Lots uv folks ’ud be glad to change with yeu, 
jest as yeu air, to be as smart.” 

A girl came out of the door with a quick, firm 
step, her bare feet noiseless on the beaten path ; in 
one hand she held a blue pitcher ; in the other, a 
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tumbler. She turned it full and held it up, with 
a grave, quiet look, directly in the man’s face. 
She was apparently about sixteen ; her eyes were 
large, dark gray, and so heavily shaded with dark 
lashes, they looked black; her hair, a bright 
chestnut ; her face, taken altogether, was pecul- 
iarly pure aud womanly in its expression and 
contour. The lawyer’s eyes met hers with a 
straight, long look. Handing the drained glass 
back to the girl, he turned to the woman and 
said : 

“Your buttermilk is delicious ;” adding, men- 
tally, “and so is your daughter. Is this one all 
your family ?” 

‘Pretty near; there ain’t nobody but her an’ 
Hiram an’ me. Hiram is going on eighteen. 
Nesbitt, my man, yeu know, died three year ago 
come July. We’v got along pretty middlin’ well, 
though.” 

“« Things look as thongh you had. Thank you 
for your kindness. Here is something to buy a 
ribbon with ”—to the girl. 

The latter drew back, quickly. 

‘IT don’t want no ribbon ; you are welcome to 
the buttermilk.” 

‘*We ain’t so near as all that,” said the woman, 
in a slightly offended tone. 

‘*]T beg your pardon.” He bowed courteously. 
*-(iood morning,” and started ; then wheeling his 
horse suddenly, he came back, and addressed the 
woman, abruptly : “1 am coming back this way 
in about two months. I think I shall have some 
business with you.” 

Touching his hat, he rode on. 

‘Fer the land sake, what bizness has he got 
with me ? I wonder if the title’s wrong ?” 

‘* Who is he ?” asked the girl. 

‘‘ Why, he’s the Lawyer Archer. I guess he is 
the smartest lawyer in York State. I’ve heerd 
lots uv folks say so. He goes to New York city, 
and everywhere. Four or five year ago yer pa 
and me was down to Shelby, while court was set- 
tin’, and we heerd him makin’ a speech on some 
nigger case. Land alive, I never heerd nuthin’ 
like it! Everybody was cryin’! Poor feller! he 
looks quare, though.” 

“* What’s the matter with him ?” asked the girl. 

“‘ Why, he’s such a little feller; hardly any 
higher un yeu air, and he’s got a kinder hump on 
his back. He’s real sort o’ deformed.” 

‘+ He’s got a good face, though,” said the girl, 
thoughtfully ; “‘and such kind eyes.” 

**Land o’ marcy! I hope ’tain’t nuthin’ the 
matter with the title !” pursued the mother. 

Tie horse beat along the dusty road, unheeded 
by its master. His head was dropped forward on 


his breast, and his face indicated deep thought. 
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Many miles had been put between the log house 
and the rider when he lifted his head and ejacu- 
lated, ‘I'll do it!” Then, tightening his rein, 
he rode steadily onward until he drew up at the 
wide porch of an old-fashioned inn. The sway- 
ing sign read, “Shelby Tavern.” Responding 
gravely to the cordial greeting of the judge and 
two or three lawyers who had arrived at the 
county seat ahead of him, he dismounted and 
walked into the house. Several times during that 
term of court the lawyers remarked, ‘‘ Archer 
must have a big case on somewhere; you can’t 
get a thing out of him.” 

‘‘He is abstracted,” said the judge. 
what a head the man has !” 

“‘T’'d almost take his body, if my head could 
line my pockets as well,” answered one of the im- 
pecunious brotherhood. 

Two months later, as the Widow Nesbitt was 
ironing behind the morning-glory-wreathed win- 
dow, she espied Mr. Archer riding slowly up the 
hill. 

“Fer the land sake, Sury,” she ejaculated, 
**there’s the Lawyer Archer! I’m all of a trem- 
ble. Iam feared to death we are going to have 
trouble about this land.” 

**T wouldn’t be scared,” Sarah answered. ‘I 
don’t believe he’d do anything. He hadn’t 
ought to.” 

**Maybe not, but I am dreadful flustered. 
Here, come to the ironin’ while the flats is good 
and hot. I'll take him into the ‘ keepin’ room.’” 

The ‘‘ keepin’ room ” was on the other side, so 
Sarah heard only the deep, pleasant voice say : 

“How do you do, Mrs. Nesbitt? You see, I 
have come.” 

Then a murmur of voices. A great many con- 
jectures went through her little head as to the 
gentleman’s errand, but her busy hands went 
steadily on. 

In the other room Mrs. Nesbitt had said, 
“<*Tain’t nuthin’ about the title, is it ?” and Mr. 
Archer had responded, ‘‘ Title ! what title ? Oh, 
you mean of your farm? Oh, no; nothing of the 
kind.” 

Then there was a pause, during which this 
easy, self-possessed gentleman seemed actually 
embarrassed. 

** How does your daughter like to study ?” he 
asked, abruptly. 

The widow stared. 

** She takes to her books first-rate. She knows 
about all them Rock Creek schoolmarsters kin 
larn her. 7”Tain’t no great shakes of a school no- 
way.” 

Another pause, then Mr, Archer planged into 
his subject, 


“« But 
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**T have what Iam afraid you will consider a 
strange proposition to make. I want to educate 
your daughter. Iam well off. 1 have no one in 
the world but my mother to look after, and she 
is independent of me.” 

Ile arose and walked to the window, speaking 
in a low, hurried voice. 

“« That day, two months ago, when she stood 
by my horse and looked into my eyes, I saw that 
in her face I never saw in any woman’s but my 
mother’s—soul enough to look beyond my deform- 
ity and repulsiveness to my true and, I thank God, 
undeformed self,” 

He had spoken, hardly expecting the woman to 
comprehend ; but she did, and a dull red crept 
through her sallow skin. 

‘Yeu mean yeu’d like her to marry yeu when 
she’s fit for it ?” 

“Fit for it! In many ways she is above it 
now. Don’t you see it would be neither justice 
to her nor me to say anything now ; besides, she 
ought to have more than she can get here. I 
simply want to educate her. It is true, I have 
thought of the other, but that lies between you, 
my mother and myself ; no one else—least of all, 
her,” 

‘‘ But s’posin’ yeu did eddicate her, an’ she 
didn’t want yeu ?” 

“‘Then I shall bear it as best I can. I shall 
have the satisfaction of knowing I have helped 
make a perfect woman,” 

The mother hesitated. 

“‘T couldn’t git her nuthin’ fit to wear to 
school,” 

‘*T do not intend you to have expense of any 
kind, if you will let me do it,” 

** An’— an’— you wouldn’t press her if she 
warn’t willin’ ?” 

“I will not even ask her unless I have some 
assurance she loves me.” 

The mother’s face worked pitifully. 

‘* It'll jest be losin’ her, anyway. Who'll take 
keer of her? She’s never bin ’way frum me a 
hull day.” 

‘‘ She shall go to my mother in Elmira, and at- 
tend the female seminary there. If you consent, 
I will take you there with me, that you may see 
just how she is situated.” 

“Yeu’ll hev to give me a little time, an’ a 
chance to talk it over with her an’ Hiram,” 

‘« Certainly ; you may write to me at Cattarau- 
gus in the course of a week, If your decision is 
favorable, I shall come after you the 31st day of 
August—three weeks from now, I believe. You 
need do nothing about a wardrobe ; I will attend 
to that. I believe that is all.” 

** Le’ me git yeu a bite te eat before yeu go.” 


** No, I thank you ; nothing, unless ”— with a 
smile —‘‘ it isa drink of buttermilk.” 

She arose with alacrity, 

‘* Shall I hev Sary bring it ?” 

** Not this time. 1 will not see her, I think.” 

It was a struggle, sharp, though short, before 
she decided in the affirmative. The mother 
yearned to keep her daughter, but sense of bene- 
fit to the girl finally prevailed. Hiram, with a 
boy’s sturdy pride, ‘‘ didn’t want to be beholdin’ 
to nobody.” Sarah was divided ’twixt doubt and 
delight. Her hopeless desire for an education 
had become a possibility, to take or reject as she 
saw fit. Her spirit was willing, but her girlish 
flesh was weak. All one night she thought and 
tossed and doubted. But all night long the 
steady, kind eyes in the grave face, as they had 
watched her from the horse’s back, held her, and 
in the morning she arose, resolved to go. So it 
came about that she went. 

Down in Elmira a stately, pleasant-faced old 
lady had heard her son’s. plans with doubt and 
perplexity, 

‘* It is so hasty, so romantic, so unlike you. I 
can hardly bring myself to believe you mean it.” 

‘** Fortunately or unfortunately, I do mean it.” 

‘* But, George, you are thirty—she is sixteen.” 

“Yes; you cannot think of anything I have 
not. ‘The question is, Will you have her here ?” 

‘Of course ] will, Have I ever failed yet to 
gratify a possible wish of yours, my son ?” 

Their eyes met in a long, affectionate look. 

‘“‘Thank you, mother,” he said, and gently 
kissed her, 

Two years, and it was summer again, June 
time. Sarah Nesbitt was back in the little log 
house among the hills, spending her summer va- 
cation. The wind-swept kitchen was cool and 
inviting. The Baltimorg bell had crept until it 
disputed possession with the morning-glories, and 
nodded its white flowers into the window with the 
pink and purple bells, Sarah was deftly patting 
bread into loaves and putting them into the pans, 
her dimpled arms and supple figure showing to 
good advautage in the operation, She was pretty, 
very pretty, rounding into a fair, stately woman. 

Mrs. Nesbitt was sitting in, to her, luxurions 
idleness, sewing carpet rags, her eyes following 
the pretty figure with glistening pride. 

“It jes’ beats all how yeu remember ’bout 
bread ; yeu’re jes’ as handy as I'd be.” 

‘‘ Not so very strange,” responded the prettily 
modulated girlish voice, ‘‘ Mrs. Archer had me 
make bread nearly every Saturday. She said girls 


‘ought not to forget cooking when they are learn- 


ing other things. She is so good, mother, you 
don’t know.” 
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Now, for over a year Mrs. Nesbitt’s heart had 
been greatly troubled. She wanted Sarah to 
marry Mr. Archer, and she didn’t want her to. 
But, above all, she wanted to know what Sarah 
thought, and was afraid to say anything for fear 
of consequences all around. This morning asud- 
den resolve seized her. 

«‘Mr. Archer is good, too, ain’t he?” she asked. 

The girl’s face brightened still more. 

‘“‘Why, mother, he’s the best man that ever 
lived—and the smartest, too. He has been so 
patient and good to me, teaching me things I 
never would have learned but for him. I never 
can half repay him, no matter what I do ?” 

‘** Don’t yeu think it’s quare, they doin’ so much 
fer yeu ?” 

“Yes, I have thought so ; but if you saw how 
good they were to everybody, you wouldn’t won- 
der so much.” 

The bread was tucked under a cloth, rising, 
and Sarah was washing the tray. Mrs. Nesbitt’s 
voice trembled a little. 

“‘Say, Sary! Mr. Archer ain’t married, and 
ain’t old, nuther. Did you ever think of that ?” 

The girl wheeled quickly toward her mother, 
her cheeks burning red. 

‘Mother, what do you mean? He never 
dreamed of such a thing. So great a man as 
he—— Besides——” 

Her voice faltered, and she turned away. 
Nesbitt’s voice was husky with excitement. 

“Yes, he did, Sary. He loved yeu the fust 
time he seed yeu. That’s why he did it. He 
tol’ me so. He said, if yeu didn’t luv him, it was 
all right—yeu’d be a better woman for the eddi- 
cation. Sary, I tho’t yeu ought to know.” 

‘‘Qh, mother, mother!” the girl wailed, and 
sped from the house to the dense little orchard on 
the hillside. 

Mrs. Nesbitt drew a long breath. ’ 

“*T guess I done it now.” 

Down in the orchard Sarah threw herself face 
downward on the grass. 

**T never dreamed it !” she moaned. 
can’t! Ican’t! Maybe he does not love me now.’ 

But in this new light his constant care and 
guardianship took another aspect, and she knew 


Mrs. 


«Oh, I 


> 


better. The misshapen little figure arose before 
her eyes. Her whole healthful, girlish body re- 
volted. She shuddered from head to foot. 


“‘T can’t ! I can’t !” 


spent with emotion. 

Then another vision came. She saw a noble 
head, and grand, earnest eyes, bent tenderly on 
her. She heard a wonderfully penetrating voice 


she repeated, and lay there 


that seemed to play on the very heartstrings of 
the multitude who listened that memorable day 
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when she sat in the crowd and looked up to him 
in adoration. She saw the godlike soul of the 
man as it had been unveiled to her a hundred 
times, and she cried: 

**T love him !—I do love him !” 

But the struggle was not ended ; for two hours 
it raged. Then she arose. 

**God has afflicted him, but he has given me 
to be a recompense. Who am I, that I should 
refuse ?” Then she dropped on her knees. “ God 
help me to see his soul alone, and always !” she 
prayed. 

When she returned to the house her mother 
looked anxiously at her. 

** Yeu ain’t mad about it, Sary, be yeu ?” 

** Not at all, mother.” 

** Do you mean t’ marry him ?” 

‘*Tf he wants me, mother, I think I shall.” 

Mrs. Nesbitt grunted: ‘“‘In some ways it’s a 
big match, but it’s kinder onnatural.” The girl 
winced. 

‘Do not let us talk any more about it,” she 
said, gently. 

Again two years have passed, and it is gradu- 
ating day at Elmira Seminary. The hall is green 
with cedar, in columns, wreaths, festoons. Great 
banks and clusters of roses riot over the stage, 
and in their midst stands the fairest rose of them 
all. Little Sarah is a magnificent woman as she 
stands there in her white robes, made after the 
fashion of the times—‘“‘ baby waist ”—showing her 
fine white arms and lily-petal neck. Her large 
starry eyes and glinting hair are very beautiful. 
Little murmurs of applause go through the audi- 
ence as she reads. Undoubtedly it would sound 
girlish and crude now. The girl graduate of to- 
day is much in advance of her sister of forty 
years ago. But that audience thought she did 
wonderfully well, and signified their approval 
heartily. 

As Sarah left the stage her heart beat high 
with pride. 

‘IT am growing worthy of him; he need not 
be ashamed of me.” Her lips curved in a de- 
licious smile. ‘‘ Perhaps I can tell him soon how 
I love him; that for the last two years it has 
been all for him.” 

The quick blushes flew over her face. Down 
in the audience, despairing eyes had looked on 
the girl, noting every curve of her perfect form, 
and expression of her lovely face, and Mr. Arch- 
er’s great heart made its renunciation. 

‘‘She can never love me. Gratitude might 
compel her to accept me, but love, never! f{ 
will not ask it of her.” 

Great drops of sweat came out on his forehead. 
He arose hastily and left the hall. 
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That evening they were sitting alone in the 
moonlit room. Mrs. Nesbitt and Hiram had re- 
tired early, worn out with the sight-seeing and ex- 
citement of the day. Mrs. Archer had followed 
their example. The moonlight shone on his sad 
face. Sarah longed to comfort him. Her heart 
beat fast and happily ; little smiles curved the dim- 
ples in her cheeks. 

‘« He will tell me now,” she thought. 

He moved into the shadow. Then he spoke, 
brightly : 

‘‘ Well, little sister, now you are all finished 
and fine, what are you going todo? Professor 
Lander told me to-day he had offered you a posi- 
tion in the seminary. It is a deserved compli- 
ment.” 

“*And the Rock Creek school is mine ‘for the 
askin’.” Mother told me to-day the trustees said 
so. What a lucky girl I am!” with a little break 
in her voice, whether a laugh or sob, it was hard 
to tell. 

He went on: “ Yes, my dear, you are a lucky 
girl. I have just one more favor to ask of you, 
if you will. I have finally decided to practice in 
New York city. I have very good inducements. 
Of course mother will be very lonesome. The first 
year of my absence, perhaps, will be the iardest. 
I should feel more content if yon would accept 
the seminary position and stay with her. Un- 
derstand, my dear, it is simply a request. You 
owe me nothing. You have amply repaid me, in 
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the comfort you have been to usevery day. Your 
life is before you now. I shall miss my little 
sister very much, and she may be sure that her 
brother will never lose sight of her.” 

There'was a sharp struggle between pride and 
love in the girl’s heart. Then love conquered. 

**Do you think of your mother alone ?” she 
asked, softly. 

He moved deeper into the shadows. She stood 
in the full radiance of the moonlight. It gave 
an almost supernatural effect to her beauty. She 
could not see the hopeless misery in his eyes, but 
it was in his voice as he answered : 

‘* My little girl, I am not equal to talking with 
you to-night. Leave me, dear ; it is best I should 
be alone.” 

Swiftly she knelt at his side. 

“It is never best you should be alone.” The 
voice was very low, but it was intent ears that 
listened. 

“‘Do you know what you are saying ?” he 
cried, almost roughly. ‘‘ What are you doing ? 
What do you mean? Is it love you are giving 
me? Remember, you are not in my debt, and I 
scorn your pity. My love for you has become my 
life, but I want nothing else in return.” 

“And I give nothing else in return. My king 
among men, I have nothing else to give.” 

All the haunting bitterness of his sad manhood 
dropped from him at her ringing, sincere words, 
“«My God, I thank Thee !” he said, simply. 





ANIMAL TRAINING AND 
By ERNEST 


Ir is a long time since naturalists and phi- 
losophers maintained the doctrine that animals 
were mere machines controlled by an inflexible 
and impulsive something vaguely called instinct. 
Ail reflective men now believe that the mind of 
an animal differs from the human intellect only 
in degree, and to say that brutes have no capa- 
bility of comprehending new ideas, of acquiring 
and memorizing novel information, and therefore 
of improving their minds, would be to go coun- 
ter to all human experience. 

The extent of this capability, however, remains 
a question, and one upon which close observation 
of our domestic animals, our pets, and particu- 
larly of those animals trained for the amusement 
of the public, is calculated to throw much light. 
The study of wild animals in their native haunts 
may inform us what progress each has made in 
adapting itself to the natural conditions of its 
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life; but the study of tamed animals, placed 
under new conditions and influences, will show 
whether these are capable of further advancement 
intellectually, and give some hint of the probable 
limits of this progress. 

It should be noted that taming and training 
are not identical terms. Taming is merely in- 
ducing an animal to abandon its natural feral dis- 
position so far as to come under human control 
and be more or less sociable with man. It is a 
matter in respect to which animals vary widely, 
not only as between classes, but as between indi- 
viduals of the same species. Moreover, tamabil- 
ity seems a matter of disposition rather than of 
intellect, and perhaps pertains to a lower rather 
than a higher grade of intelligence, for it is no- 
ticeable that some of the animals most clever in 
the school of the menagerie abandon only slightly, 
if at all, their native savagery. On the other 
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hand, some animals thoroughly domesticated seem 
incapable of any considerable degree of education. 

It would be hazardous to allege that any animal 
organism is too low to manifest, have we eyes to 
perceive it, some intelligence superior to simple 
sensitiveness or unreasoning instinct. The habits 
of ants and bees form a conspicuous example of 
intellect in the lower ranks of existence. It is 
beyond my purpose to deal here with these phases 
of natural intelligence, however, but rather to 
hasten on to the acquired knowledge and abilities 
of the higher, vertebrated animals. 

Much might be said in respect to the inferior 
orders of these, such as fishes, batrachians and rep- 
tiles. Examples of all have been made pets of, 
and taught some very simple actions ; but the so- 
called performing serpents of the circus are not 
so truly, simply submitting to be put through cer- 
tain motions in the hands of their keepers, for 
whom, however, they often show respect and affec- 
tion. 

Birds open to view a much wider range of men- 
tal capability. Sportsmen need not be reminded 
by me of the accurate way in which hawks are 
trained by falconers and cormorants are employed 
to bring in fish. Here the natural habits of the 
birds are controlled at man’s behest ; but the ed- 
ucation of some small birds has led them far be- 
yond the range of their natural exertions and apti- 
tudes. Such are the performances of canary birds 
and other trained finches, which equal in the men- 
tal adaptiveness and grasp implied those of most 
of the fourfooted performers of the menagerie. 
These birds will tumble like gymnasts, will draw 
tiny carriages, discharge firearms at one another, 
drop down in pretense of death, and do many 
other diverting feats. They will even submit to 
be handled by the clown’s dogs and cats, showing 
no fear of these, their ancient ogres. 

Though finches are usually selected for this 
kind of training, there seems no reason why a 
variety of other birds would not be as amenable 
to the patient zeal of their educators. A long list 
of birds have been made pets of, but none more 
prettily than the clouds of doves which wheel 
about the head of an équestrienne as she gallops 
swiftly about the ring of a circus, displaying her 
supple body in graceful attitudes upon the back 
of a beautiful horse. 

When we come to the quadrupeds a great field 
is opened to us; but the limits of space require 
us to confine our attention to one branch of their 
association with man to illustrate their approach 
to him in intellectual power and attributes. Let 


us take, then, the ‘‘ stars” of the menagerie and. 


theatre—the ‘‘ performing ” animals of the show- 
man. 
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Highest of these in general organization stand 
the quadrumana—the apes and monkeys—among 
which occurs a vast diversity of temperament and 
tractability. The emotional nature is highly de- 
veloped, and this often leads to an uncertainty of 
temper, and a ferocity combined with enormous 
strength, as age advances, which interfere sadly 
with the work of the trainer. The higher an- 
thropoid apes become wholly unmanageable. The 
imitative faculties of monkeys are large, however, 
and it is these which are cultivated, the teacher 
adding as much discrimination as he can impart. 

It is hard to force these animals to fix their at- 
tention upon, or persevere in, any one thing ; and 
it would seem that their minds are too bright, 
while lacking balance of judgment, for the trick 
teacher’s purpose. Hence in shows, nowadays, 
few monkeys are introduced except as rough- 
riders upon ponies, where they lend a comical 
element to the programme of the ring. Formerly 
their grotesque appearance and gestures were 
more taken advantage of. In France one may 
see still (or lately could) a troupe of monkeys 
managed as a part of a company of small trick 
animals, in a performance called ‘‘The Roman 
Orgy.” The manager was an eccentric genius, 
M. Corvi. Behind a table well provided with 
biscuits and nuts sit a row of them, some dressed 
as monks, others in military style, and others in 
the classic toga. A little monkey, with a basket 
in his hand, dances about the table waiting upon 
the company, and the whole affair is very amus- 
ing. 

An extraordinary instance of sagacity and do- 
cility in a South African tamed ape, or baboon, 
represented in one of our illustrations, from a 
photograph of the actual incident, has constantly 
been witnessed at Uitenhage, on the Cape Colony 
Government Railway to Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa. It is related im the following account by 
Mr. J. M. Thornton, of Sandilli House, Uitenhage, 
superintending engineer of the railway: ‘ The 
ape, or monkey, or baboon, to which reference is 
made, was the property of a signalman employed 
on the railway, who had lost both legs, and was 
crippled of one arm, by a train running over him. 
The signalman’s cabin adjoins the railway work- 
shops, of which I am the superintending en- 
gineer ; so that I had many opportunities of see- 
ing the part the monkey played in connection 
with the working of the signals. ‘This baboon 
was about the size of an average child nine or ten 
years of age. To raise or lower the signals it 
placed its hind feet on the bottom of the lever, 
and with its fore paws seized the handle; then, 
by repeated jerks, caused the lever to move over. 
There are six levers, working signals which control 
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trains proceeding in four different directions. 
The signalman had trained this animal so well 
that it knew which lever to pull over when it 
heard the sound of the whistle of the engine of 
an approaching train. ‘The ape sometimes made 
mistakes, but I believe out of pure mischief, to 
aggravate its master, who for each offense ad- 
ministered a severe castigation. There is no 
doubt that he governed this beast with a rod of 
iron, and taught it to obey him more from fear 
than from love or attachment. I cannot say that 
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performance. The lion tamer is king of kings. 
A man who plays with tigers and juggles with 
wolves compels us to admire to the utmost the 
dominance of human courage. 

For these wild beasts are controlled wholly by 
fear. Some men may acquire, for brief periods, 
a certain influence over a lion or tiger or leopard, 
but they are never safe—never can be trusted for 
a moment ; and a “lion tamer” is not really one 
—that is, a person ~vho has changed the disposi- 
tion of his charges from enmity to friendship, 
and persuaded them out of their 
wild savagery into a second nature 
of trust and self-control; he is 
simply a conqueror who enforces 
obedience. And how complete is 
this human dominance when it 
can force, literally, the lion to lie 
down with the lamb, and the war- 
ring barons of the forest to form 
a congress of peace and sit in such 
2 tableau as that copied from the 
London circus in the illustration 
on page 732 ! 

Yet it is doubtful whether 
lions, tigers and their kin have 
minds developed to anything like 
the degree of many of the smaller 
animals, such as the fox or wol- 
verine. They are endowed with 
such agility, strength and endur- 
ance that they rarely need exer- 
cise much thought in securing 
their prey ; while the caution and 
cleverness necessary to weaker ani- 
mals in order not only to get food 
but to escape from their enemies, 
which sharpen their wits daily, 
are uncalled for by these huge 
felines, who dread no enemies ex- 
cept man. 

Why they should feel this awe 
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it ever took kindly to its perfunctory duties, as it 
would frequently give its master the slip and 
scamper gayly over the Veldt, dragging a heavy 
chain which was attached to its neck, and fright- 
ening all the children in the neighborhood until 
captured and restored to its owner. A few months 
ago it died.” 

Next in zoological rank to the quadrumana 
come the carnivora—the wild beasts—lions, tigers, 
leopards, wild cats, wolves, dogs, foxes and jack- 
als; and those of the sea—the seals, sea lions, ete. 

Here culminates the interest of every circus 


of man it is difficult to explain. 
Neither his size nor his erect po- 
sition can account for it, and only 
in long-settled or much-hunted regions can the 
power of his firearms be learned. Captives may 
dread the sting of his whip, yet they certainly 
must be aware that they can disarm and crush 
him with a blow. The explanation probably is 
that they are unable to comprehend his habits— 
to fathom his mental attitude—to learn what he is 
likely to do next, and are awed by the mystery of 
his conduct as we might be by that of a supernat- 
ural being of unknown power who came amongst 
us and threatened our liberty and happiness. 

The minds of the great carnivora are therefore 
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little exercised in nature, and do not grow; and, 
accustomed to power and to seeing all the denizens 
of the forest quail before them, they do not know 
what it is to feel a sense of help needed or of fa- 
vors received. It is perfectly natural, therefore, 
that almost all trainers should agree that kind- 
ness (beyond ordinary fair treatment) is wasted 
upon them. “A tigress,” said one of Barnum’s 
tamers, “ is as likely to eat you up after six years 
of attention on her as after six days, if she thinks 
she is safe in doing so. You must depend on fear 
—absolute fear alone. Let the beasts know that 
you can and will beat them when they deserve it, 
and they will not hurt you.” 

The celebrated Bidel once tripped and fell in 
the cage of a lion with whom he had been work- 
ing for years, but the brute pounced upon him 
with scarcely a second’s hesitation. 

Nevertheless, here, as elsewhere, there are ex- 
ceptions. European newspapers a few years ago 
told the story of a German woman who was in 
the habit of performing with a lion said to be 
very fond of her. On one occasion, as often 
before, she placed her head within his jaws, and 
it was thought her hair tickled him, thus causing 
him intuitively to close his mouth. So was the 
poor woman killed. When the lion saw what he 
had done, down he lay by the body, and refusing 
to allow it to be removed, declined food, and in 
three days pined away and died. The story may 
be true, and if so, records one case against a thou- 
sand. 

Nerve—that is the great secret of the lion 
trainer’s success; and ceaseless vigilance is the 
price of his life. He endeavors first to get ac- 
quainted with his charges—to accustom them to 
his presence and voice. The voice is more to them 
than the appearance. To enter the cage in a new 
costume, without first speaking, would be to invite 
death, for the lions would probably not recognize 
their master until they heard his voice. ’ 

The would-be trainer must study his beasts, 
doing his best to ascertain their individual char- 
acters in order that he may adapt himself to 
them. A few early prove themselves quite un- 
manageable ; and it is said to be easier to train an 
adult captive, fresh from the wilderness, than an 
animal born and reared in the menagerie. As for 
the training, it consists, to quote Le Roux, who 
declares himself giving the words of an expert, 
‘‘in commanding the lion to perform the exer- 
cises which please him ; that is to say, to make 
him execute, from fear of the whip, those leaps 
which he would naturally take in his wild state.” 

Barnum’s trainer, alluded to above, says that 
lions are the smartest of wild beasts. ‘You 
can train a lion to do the ordinary tricks in trade 
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—jumping through hoops and over gates, stand- 
ing on his hind legs, and so on—in about five 
weeks’ constant work. In this time-table of wild 
beasts you can estimate that it would take a lion- 
ess about a week longer, and a leopard, which 
comes next in intelligence to a lion, about six 
weeks, to learn the same feats. The tiger would 
take seven or eight weeks ; a tigress, eight or nine 
weeks.” 

Lions have been taught to ride on horseback, 
to form living tableaux by grouping themselves 
together, some upon the backs of others, etc.; 
but it is said that the most difficult feat of all is 
to teach a wild beast to let you lie upon it. This 
used to be done every night during one of Bar- 
num’s tours, but the performer said the tigress 
underneath him was never contented with it. 

Though the trainers prefer to give their ex- 
hibitions just after the beasts have been fed, this 
is often impracticable and does not make much 
difference. The danger lies in the instinct of 
ferocity, not in a desire for food; and it often 
happens that performances in traveling shows are 
given with animals which have not been fed for 
two or three days. There is this difference be- 
tween the ferocity of a lion and a tiger: the for- 
mer will attack its master now and then out of 
spite or temper, while the tiger seizes him through 
sheer love of blood. All tigers are “‘ man eaters ” 
if they dare to be. 

Lions have been a part of public shows since 
history began. They were led as trophies in the 
“triumphs” of semi-barbarians, and were ex- 
hibited and sacrificed by thousands in the Roman 
amphitheatre. Six hundred were provided by 
Pompey for a single occasion. 

It was with the idea of reviving something of 
the glory of those old shows that an arrangement 
was made at the Paris Hippodrome, last spring, 
for the exhibition of lions upon a grand scale. 
Instead of a cage mounted upon a wagon, these 
bold managers proposed an arena, and in place 
of one lion a@ score. 

When the time comes in the programme for 
the introduction of this ‘‘ act,” the hippodrome 
is cleared, and the audience awaits in tense silence 
what is to come. Suddenly, out of the ground 
arises a palisade of sharp iron pickets twenty 
feet high and curved inward at their top. It 
incloses an oval fifty yards long and twenty yards 
wide. The moment it ceases to rise, and stands 


fixed in its slot, an opening appears in the centre 
where flooring has been removed, and half a dozen 
men, dressed like Roman gladiators, and each 
bearing a whip and a steel trident, enter by a 
little gate. They shut this securely behind them, 
They are none too 


and take their positions. 
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soon, for already, pushed upward upon a plat- 
form, which rises like a stage trap in a theatre 
to fill the central opening, are coming a drove of 
lions and lionesses. They growl and roar as their 
great manes and restless bodies come above the 
surface, answering back the greetings of the an- 
dience. 

The instant the platform rests they leap off, 
rush over to the palisade, and follow one another 
around it in a swift, creeping trot, seeking some 
outlet, and now and then pausing with upraised 
heads to gaze through the thick bars, or to cal- 
culate whether it may be possible to leap over 
that bristling hedge. 

This is their first, natural, invariable behavior 
—their march of display, like the grand proces- 
sion that begins the circus. Not until it has been 
done, not until they have let themselves be seen 
as they might look when stealing through the 
twilight of the desert, not until they have again 
satisfied themselves that they cannot escape, do 
the trainers crack their whips, call them by name, 
and put the huge beasts clustering about their 
feet through the leapings, groupings and various 
familiar tricks they have been instructed in. 
When it is done the lions return to the plat- 
form and sink out of sight. 

Trained elephants probably come next to these 
great cats in popular esteem; but none of their 
show tricks, in my opinion, evince their sagacity 
equally with the feats which they do in the Ori- 
ent for some useful purpose, 
under the tatelage of the 
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upon the person who did them the harm. They 
take great pride in their trappings and profi+ 
ciency, and are jealous of rivals. This feeling 
the intelligent trainer will take advantage of. 

The first of the elephant’s lessons is to stay in 
the ring and walk around it without running 
away. Some elephants show early that they never 
can be persuaded not to bolt, whereupon their 
schooling is abandoned ; and all are prone to 
stop their tricks abruptly and go out—no doubt 
in disgust at the uselessness of it all. 

Mr. Adam Forepaugh, Jr., explained some time 
ago to a New York Sun reporter how some of 
these antics were taught. To make an elephant 
stand cn his hind legs, he is first lifted by an 
apparatus of ropes and pulleys, until he ascer- 
tains what is expected of him. . The military drills 
and so-called dances in figure are acquired by re- 
peated rehearsals with men to guide them. He 
does not keep time with the music, as he seems 
to do—it keeps time with him. 

To make him stand on a barrel or roll it is 
simply a matter of inducing him to remain 
there ; the balancing he attends to himself. The 
same is true of the seesawing, which begins with 
a plank flat on the ground. In order to teach an 
elephant bicycling, he is first placed on a wooden 
arrangement, with his feet in the right position. 
When he is acquainted with this he is advanced 
to the bicycle itself, which is held steady until he 
has taken his place, when the blocks are removed, 





native mahouts. 
The elephant has been 


called by many students of 2 


his character the most in- y 

telligent of all beasts. : } 
Whether he is entitled to 
this distinction is a question : 
still undecided, but it is to tee 
my mind an evidence of 
high intelligence on their 
part that they are difficult to 
train to perform tricks which 
must seem to any self-re- Hy 





specting animal in the high- 
est degree foolish. That / 
elephants deserve this title 
—have a very keen senee of 
dignity and propriety—is 
plain. They are influenced 
by kindness, susceptible of 
insult or ridicule, and re- 
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member for a long time an 
injury, seeking steadily an 
opportunity to avenge it 
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the pedals go round under his tread, and he soon 
knows that he will not fall and is expected to 
work them. 

These methods are very simple, but several 
months of time, expended in short and fre- 
quently repeated lessons, delivered with great 
patience, and without missing a day, must be 
given to instruction, in order to make a success 
of it. The brevity of the lessons is an important 
consideration. What is to us no appreciable ex- 
ertion at all requires an effort in the mind of an 
animal which soon wearies it, and makes it both 
incapable and unreceptive of further instruction 
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‘obeyed every order of the teacher as well as ever 
they could ; carefully imitated one another ; but 
their great sagacity was shown after the animals 
were left a little to themselves. The keepers ob- 
served them on their exercise ground, with no hu- 
man teacher near to offer a word of suggestion or 
explanation, and yet, singly or in pairs, the huge 
scholars gravely repeated their lessons, and did 
their ‘practicing’ on their own account. This 
was the secret of the wonderful proficiency they 
afterward exhibited in the ring.” 

The performing horses of the circus never fail 
to win admiration ; and the training of what are 





HAPPY FAMILY OF PERFORMING ANIMALS, EXHIBITED AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, LONDON. 


until it has rested. This is a fact worth remem- 
bering by amateurs who teach tricks to their pets, 
and often err by lessons too long continued. 

In the S¢. Nicholas magazine for February, 
1882, appeared a valuable article upon ‘* Men-and- 
Animal Shows,” in which the following remark- 
able statement is made ; I have never known of 
its parallel; ‘*‘ During the winter of 1881 a num- 
ber of elephants were in training at Bridgeport, 
Conn., for the summer campaign of Mr. P. T. 
Barnum. They submitted, from day to day, 
with vast grumbling and trumpeting, to have one 
leg or another tied up, and be driven around on 
what they had left. They lay down; got up; 


called waltzing horses appears to have greatly im- 
proved of late. Still, that must have been a very 
striking programme carried out before Louis 
XIIIL., where horses danced to the music upon 
their hind legs; but here again, as in the case of 
elephants, it is the musicians who keep time with 
the horses, and not the horses with the playing. 
The horse has often been named by enthusiastic 
lovers of this noble-hearted friend and servant of 
mankind the most intelligent of animals. Natu- 
ralists deny this. They assert that in some facul- 
ties, as memory, his brain is marvelously en- 
dowed. He is kind in disposition, grateful and 
quick to respond to what he understands ; but in 
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a wild state he shows little intellect, and outside 
of a very limited range of ideas is dense and slow. 
No animal is more liable to fits of unreasoning 
panic, when he forgets the lessons of a lifetime, 
and will dash headlong against a stone wall or 
over a precipice without a thought of where he is 
going. 

The greatest living trainer of performing horses 
is the Frenchman Loyal. He makes no secret of 
his methods, which have often been published— 
latest in that curious and entertaining book by 
Le Roux and Garnier, ‘‘ Acrobats and Mounte- 
banks.” 

The horse, in the opinion of this experienced 
man, is one of the dullest animals created ; it has 
but one faculty—memory. It must be forced to 
learn its tricks, which are imprinted on its mem- 
ory by the whip if it resist, and by presents of 
carrots if it obey. These are associated in its 
mind with certain words or gestures, and it goes 
through the list from fear of punishment on one 
hand, and in hope of reward on the other. This 
is certainly different behavior from the lively in- 
terest taken by horses in racing, fox hunting and 
cattle herding, the active obedience and self-disci- 
pline of war chargers or the steeds used by fire- 
men; but in these and similar instances the ani- 
mal, naturally gregarious and accustomed to 
compete with his fellows, is doing what seems 
natural to him, and his exertions have an object 
and result that he can comprehend. The feats of 
the circus, on the contrary, depend for their pop- 
ularity largely in forcing the animal to do what is 
contrary to his nature, such as strutting about on 
his hind legs, poising himself on pedestals where 
there is scarcely room for his feet, lying down to 
be tramped upon by his master or mistress, balanc- 
ing upon a narrow pathway in imitation of an 
equilibrist, and other things—the more out of the 
way the better in the estimation of the populace 
—in which a horse can take no interest, and ‘must 
lose that self-respect and pride which are so man- 
ifest in him under better circumstances. While 
these feats are astonishing, they are rarely grace- 
ful or agreeable to the better taste. 

Any horse, according to M. Loyal, can be 
trained by judicious force; yet certain breeds, 
as the Arabian horses and those from Old Prussia, 
are easier to teach than any others, and the age is 
of great importance. The best education is re- 
ceived between the fifth and seventh years of the 
animal’s life ; before that the horse is too excita- 
ble ; afterward, likely to be stiff. 

The stories of the intelligence of mules are sur- 
prising. Few, however, have been trained to per- 
form to any extent. The donkey, on the contrary, 
has been the clown’s accompanist for centuries, 
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caricaturing )iis nobler brethren of the ring, as 
his master cavicatures the ringmasters and gym- 
nasts. ‘I'wice within a few years troupes of asses 
have been exhibited, performing in concert most 
of the feats usually taught to horses, and doing 
them quite as well. ‘The male ass is regarded as 
a dangerous animal, however. His gaudy halter 
is really a strong muzzle to prevent his biting, 
and his hoofs are never shod, for he is likely to 
kiek at times when it is not his ene to do so. 

Even bulls have been put into the show tent. 
An old book records that in 1270 oxen were ex- 
hibited in England which could ride on horse- 
back. During the summer of 1883 two young 
bulls were performing at the Westminster Aqua- 
rium in London, whose docility was at least re- 
markable for novelty. They marched and coun- 
termarched, stood upon pedestals, operated the 
seesaw, walked up and down stairs, fired pistols 
and rang bells by pulling cords with their mouths, 
and one jumped over the other’s back. These 
were young animals, but whether they improved 
as they grew older, or, instead, became stolid and 
unwieldy, I am not informed. 

The natural agility of goats has often been 
taken advantage of by trainers, who have taught 
them to climb precarious structures and to stand 
on the tops of bottles, and in other ticklish situa- 
tions. ‘This’is in pursuance of the rule that all 
trainers follow, namely, to make an animal do 
things of special interest only in the line of his 
inherent abilities. The goat is a natural climber 
and equilibrist, or he never could have been taught 
to walk an ordinary and legitimate tight rope, as 
one did nightly in London some time ago. 

Clowns often exercise the bear and pig in pub- 
lic. Two or three centuries ago trick bears were 
constantly traveling about Europe. The bear ex- 
hibits great ingenuity and wit in his native for- 
est ; but trainers say he is one of the hardest and 
most unsatisfactory animals to train. 

The educated pig is a more modern addition to 
the theatrical menagerie. No animal looks more 
stupid, but every farmer can tell you this is an 
error. The wiles and sagacity of the animal in 
a wild state, or when allowed to run loose and 
root in the forests or fields, are the subjects of 
many anecdotes, They have been trained in sev- 
eral instances to scent and point game birds like 
adog. He has been a feature at country fairs in 
Great Britain for many years, picking out letters 
of the alphabet as they were called, and forecast- 
ing the fortunes of the rustic damsels by selection 
of cards. 

The French clown Corvi, of whom I spoke a 
little while ago, trained pigs very effectually, and 
says that it requires extreme patience and tender- 
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ness of treatment. The least touch of the whip 
disfigures the tender skin and disgusts the ani- 
mal with work. Only coaxing succeeds. There 
is an Irish proverb which runs thus: “ Beat your 
wife with a cudgel and your pig with a straw.” 

The minor carnivora have furnished the theatre 
with several good animals, as dogs, cats, wolves, 
jackals, hyenas, seals and others. 

Of the dog we would expect a great deal under 
the tutelage of a practical teacher of animal 
tricks, and the public has not been disappointed. 
Of all animals, it is the one most closely associated 
with man, and probably has the deepest insight 
into the human mind—quite as deep, perhaps, as 
we have into the canine mind. Through unnum- 
bered generations of special breeding his inclina- 
tions have been modified toward those things in 
which he serves his human masters, and his mind, 
accustomed to the complexity of human methods, 
is rife to acquire new ideas. It may be said in a 
general way that all dogs are more or less edu- 
cated, and some, as the collies of the Scotch shep- 
herds, exhibit far greater intellect, in my opin- 
ion, in the course of their daily work than is ever 
manifested in the tricks of a canine actor on the 
stage, clever as many of these are. 

Wolves have always been regarded as nearly in- 
tractable; but that they could be tamed and 
trained both has been shown within the past few 
years by a French trainer who had a pack that 
would perform like dogs, The hyena, too, is 
taught tricks, but it is said to require a long 
time and many lessons to force anything into his 
head. Seals, on the contrary, are docile, and are 
taught to do a number of feats which derive their 
interest mainly from seeing the attempts of such 
awkward animals to do what a dog or cat would 
do naturally and easily. They show, at any rate, 
bright minds and great docility. 

A pretty young woman lately caused much in- 
terest in Paris at an exhibition of trained rabbits, 
and Mlle. Claire’s white pets seemed greatly to 
enjoy their mimicry of the big elephants of the 
circus. A series of illustrations shows a rabbit 
sitting on top of a long paper cylinder or tunnel, 
supported upon a stick, while a procession of 
bunnies bolts incontinently through it. Just be- 
low, a clown rabbit is seen jumping through a 
paper drum, while another circus rabbit fires a 
pistol, and still a third drags a miniature chariot 
around the arena, While a dissipated little creat- 
ure stands on his head and shows other signs of 
overindulgence, another pet rocks gently to and 
fro in a little swing. Others of Mile. Claire’s 
performers scamper under burning wickets, and 
vault between blazing candles over a succession 
of candelabra arranged as hurdles. 
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This is much prettier than the trained rats and 
mice which have been shown in the same city of 
clever people, for all our associations with the 
rabbit are endearing ; and the success that has 
followed the training of these pets, which do not 
stand high in brain power, goes to show what I 
have suggested hitherto, that if its disposition is 
favorable a weak-minded animal can be taught 
tricks more satisfactorily than a strong-minded 
one. 

With some account of a most interesting troupe 
of trained cats this essay must come to a close ; 
and this account has been left until the last be- 
cause it is perhaps the most recent, and one of 
the most striking of the trainer’s triumphs. This 
troupe is that of the young Dutchman Bonnetty, 
and it formed one of the main attractions of the 
Winter Circus at Paris two or three years ago. 
These cats were all of Dutch breed, which Bon- 
netty says are especially docile ; and his method 
was simply patient persistence in informing the 
cat what was wanted of it, and persuading it to 
do that thing. Here whipping and harsh words 
are of no use. Pussy’s nature is quite different 
from the dog’s. If the cat refuses to do what you 
wish, and cannot be coaxed, violence will only 
harden her heart, You must simply abandon the 
matter for that time at least. The hardest work 
was to teach the first cat. It required months of 
patient attention. Adding them one by one, he 
found the training of the late recruits much 
easier, because they imitated quickly what the 
older performers were doing. Bonnetty has never 
been able to succeed in teaching Persian or An- 
gora cats, and does not find kittens much more 
ready to learn than full-grown cats. He says, 
also, that some cats, able and willing to go through 
their antics well in private, cannot be induced to 
attempt them amid the noise and glare of the 
circus. ’ 

There were fifteen or twenty cats in his troupe. 
When the curtain rose a flock of canaries was seen 
perched upon a cord stretched across the stage. 
Near them some white mice and dappled gray 
rats were resting quietly. M. Bonnetty opened 
the door of the cats’ palace, and in Indian file all 
the artists marched slowly out, striding over the 
rodents and birds, some of which flew off and fear- 
lessly returned, alighting on the heads of the cats. 
They canght these little animals, their natural 
prey, and played with them, holding them in 
their paws, and even in their teeth, without doing 
them the slightest injury ; they jumped through 
a blazing hoop held up by the trainer, made sur- 
prisingly long leaps over hurdles; turned som- 
ersanits, and did other gymnastic exercises on 
the backs cf thirty-two chairs placed in a row; 
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marched around in time to music like little sol- 
diers, and grouped themselves in many graceful 
and comical attitudes. In all these capers the 
pussies, who live a life of royal comfort and in- 
dulgence, seemed to enjoy themselves as much as 
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if the whole affair were a spontaneous frolic ; 
but it is noteworthy that these trained cats, while 
tamed to a very unusual degree by their kind, pa- 
tient and persistent master, must be kept strictly 
captive, since otherwise they woald run away 
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upon those nocturnal expeditions in which the 
house pet becomes once more the wild cat, taking 
to the roofs and back fences of the city only be- 
cause there is no jungle convenient ; and M. Bon- 
netty has lost two or three of his best performers 


RABBITS. 


by such escapades. Their education and training, 
after all, is only skin deep—an acquired polish 
affecting character to only a small degree. And 
this is true of nearly the whole menagerie, which 
lives at best an artificial life. 














‘* JUST AT THAT MOMENT THE SHOWMAN THRUST A FRESH SLIDE INTO HIS LANTERN, AND PRESENTED TO THEM 
ANOTHER SCENE EVEN MORE STARTLING THAN THE FIRST.” 


THE TERRIBLE 


MAGIC LANTERN 


By DaAvip Ker. 


*¢ Just hear how the dogs are barking! What 
can they be so angry at ?” 

“Well, it’s queer, do you know, but it don’t 
sound to me as if they were angry—it’s more as if 
they were frightened !” 

Little Maud Treverton, the tiny heiress of Trev- 
erton Hall (an old country seat in the West of 
England), was celebrating her eighth birthday, 
with the help of a merry party of small friends ; 
and, the autumn assizes at the neighboring county 
town being just over, her father was entertaining 
a houseful of distinguished guests, including the 
presiding judge himself. 

Most of Mr. Treverton’s friends being wealthy 
people, the great anniversary had been commemo- 
rated ‘‘ regardless of expense.” So many birth- 
day cards had come to Miss Maud that morning, 
that, had she chosen to use them as playing cards, 
she would have wanted little of having a complete 
pack ; and the array of her presents, which com- 
pletely covered a good-sized table, excited the 

Vol. XXNII., No. 6—47. 


wonder (and perhaps the envy as well) of all her 
juvenile guests. 

But there was one drop of bitterness in the 
young lady’s cup of-wejoicing. The splendid 
magic lantern bought for her by her father—the 
first exhibition of which she had promised as a 
special treat to all her boy and girl friends—was 
found to be defective in some way, and refused 
to act! It was just while poor Mand was still 
overwhelmed by the first horror of this awful dis- 
covery that the furious barking of the squire’s 
dogs outside had attracted the attention of the 
company. 

Presently a servant entered, and announced 
that a traveling showman was at the outer door, 
who, having heard that a party of children had 
assembled at the Hall, wished to be allowed to 
exhibit his magic lantern to the young people. 

‘““Why, my pet, the fairies must have heard 
you !” cried Mr. Treverton to the rejoicing Mand, 
who was clapping her plump little hands joyfully 
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at this glorious news. ‘‘ It seems that you’re go- 
ing to get your wish after all. Well, what do you 
all say ? I suppose we may as well have him 
in, eh ?” 

“« It will be at your own risk if you do, ‘T'rever- 
ton, for the fellow’s safe to pocket something as 
soon as he’s got the room darkened for the show 
—the lower orders are born thieves, every man of 
them,” said Squire Ashton of Oakley Court, who 
had just transported a starving laborer for killing 
a hare to feed his hungry children. 

‘* And then, if he is a foreigner—as most likely 
he is—the exhibition is certain to be something 
improper,” added the handsome and stately Lady 
Hawkesbury, the widow of a great local baronet, 
twenty years older than herself. Her ladyship 
was a model of the strictest propriety, and, hav- 
ing been in court at the recent assizes during the 
trial of a wretched woman who had eloped from 
a husband whose drunken brutality had wasted 
her health and hard-earned savings and had more 
than once endangered her life, was heard to avow 
her hearty satisfaction at seeing ‘‘ the horrid prof- 
ligate creature get what she deserved.” 

“* You may be quite easy on that score,” broke 
in Justice Hangham, with the “eye severe,” 
which Shakespeare (possibly from experience) s0 
justly attributed to the average British magis- 
trate. ‘Zam here, and I can promise you that 
I'll keep my eye.on him.” 

‘* Well, then,” langhed Mr. Treverton, “ with 
such a guarantee to protect us, I think we may 
safely venture to bring him in.” 

‘*And I'll go and bring him myself,” chimed 
in Maud’s clear, childish treble, as she started up 
and scampered out of the room. 

The man who had caused all this stir seemed 
hardly worthy of it so far as his outward aspect 
went; and so, evidently, thought the two tall 
footmen in the vestibule, judging from the super- 
cilious glances that they cast at him. He avasa 
sinall, slight, thin-faced, humble-looking man, in 
a frayed jacket of greasy velvet and a slouched 
hat that had evidently seen better days, which, 
together with his short, crisp, black curls and un- 
usually dark complexion, gave him the look of an 
Italian or a Spaniard. 

But, strangely enough, the moment she caught 
sight of this meek little fellow, Maud, instead of 
running up to him and marching him off to the 
drawing room, in her usual imperious fashion, 
stopped short, glanced at him with a startled and 
almost scared look, and then said, timidly : 

‘* Please, will you come this way ?” 

Stranger still, this repulsion appeared to be 
mutual ; for, as the innocent child’s bright face 
drew near him, the servants all fancied (though 
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no doubt it was only a fancy) that the showman 
seemed to start and shrink back, and that he hes- 
itated curiously before turning to follow her. 

**No wonder he’s so shy of showin’ hisself be- 
fore the gentlefolks,” said one of the big lackeys, 
contemptuously ; ‘he ain’t much of a figure for 
a drawing room, that’s certing.” 

“No, that he ain’t,” assented the other. 
‘*Why, even Black Neptune’s quite ashamed of 
’avin’ took the trouble to bark so at sitch a little 
shred of a chap, and he’s gone whining into his 
kennel, with his tail ’twixt his legs.” 

On the mat in front of the drawing-room door, 
as Maud and the showman came up to it, lay the 
child’s pet cat, with its velvet paws placidly out- 
stretched before it, and purring contentedly. 
But, the moment the stranger appeared, puss 
sprang up, with tail erect and hair bristling, and, 
scurrying like a whirlwind along the passage, van- 
ished round a corner. 

‘* An ill-looking little vagabond as ever I saw,” 
grunted the portly Sir Thomas Felton of Holmes- 
dale, who prided himself on his severity toward 
all tramps and vagabonds. ‘‘ You ought to mark 
him for your property, Hangham, for he has the 
very face of a murderer.” 

The meagre little mountebank seemed to cringe 
lower than ever, on finding himself in the pres- 
ence of so many grand folks ; but at the baronet’s 
last words he lifted his head, and a stray gleam 
of firelight that played over his face at that mo- 
ment made it look, by a singular illusion, as if 
suddenly convulsed with a grin of fiendish mock- 
ery. 

It seemed as if Maud Treverton’s unaccount- 
able horror of the strange showman had infected 
the other children likewise ; for, when he moved 
out of the drawing room into a smaller chamber 
next to it, where the show was to be given, in- 
stead of crowding round him in eager curiosity, 
as might have been expected, they drew back to 
the other side of the room. One girl, bolder than 
the rest, indeed, crept up behind him and peeped 
over his shoulder as he began to open his box; 
but the next moment she ran back with a scream, 
declaring that she had seen “‘ black snakes crawl- 
ing all over his head !” And, in fact, so strangely 
did the fitful lamplight give a semblance of life 
and motion to the foreigner’s curly black hair, 
that it seemed to more than one of the grown-up 
guests as if they, too, could see the writhing rep- 
tiles quite plainly for one moment, though they 
were instantly ready to langh at themselves for 
fancying anything so absurd. 

But, as soon as the lights had been put out (leav- 
ing the room dark save for the tiny flame of the 
magic lantern itself), all the guests alike began to 
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feel—as some of them afterward admitted in con- 
fidence—a thrill of strange and feverish expecta- 
tion, as though something were in store for them 
of far deeper and graver import than any mere 
drawing-room show. Even sturdy, unimagina- 
tive Mr. Treverton, whose conscience was as sound 
as his digestion, felt a very unwonted quiver tin- 
gle through his iron nerves, and inwardly won- 
dered what on earth he could have eaten that had 
disagreed with him. 

The show itself, however, seemed quite to belie 
all these sinister presages; for the images that 
followed each other over the white sheet (each in 
turn being hailed by the children with shouts of 
approving laughter) were uniformly of a comic 
instead of a tragic sort—dapper little men with 
huge heads, and noses as big as a bologna sau- 
sage, spectacled “‘ schoolmarms” with nut-cracker 
chins, fat old gentlemen pursued by enraged bull- 
dogs, Jack and Gill in the crisis of their famous 
tumble, Tom Thumb dropping out of the red 
cow’s mouth, Humpty Dumpty lying in a heap of 
colored fragments after his memorable fall, the 
four and twenty blackbirds singing their chorus 
in the historical pie, and little Bo-Peep scamper- 
ing wildly over the hills in search of her lost 
flock. 

In laughing at all these queer figures, the little 
people seemed to have quite lost their former ter- 
ror of the exhibition ; and all appeared to be go- 
ing on as well as possible, when on a sudden the 
procession of shadows over the white sheet came 
to an abrupt halt, and then a deep, powerful, 
ringing voice—the strong, sonorous tones of which 
had a power and volume which no one could have 
expected from the showman’s meagre form and 
narrow chest—called out amid the darkness, in 
perfectly good English, but with a strange, out- 
landish accent : ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, the first 
part of the show is at an end. So far I have ex- 
hibited mere fables and fancies, such as may 
amuse young people; but now I am going to set 
before you, with your permission, a few scenes 
from real life, which will, I venture to hope, have 
some interest for you likewise.” 

To his dying day Mr. Treverton maintained 
that he had distinctly heard these last words 
echoed mockingly back from every corner of the 
darkened room, as if repeated by a number of 
jeering voices at once; but this, after all, would 
be nothing wonderful if the showman happened 
to be, like many of his class, a ventriloquist as 
well. 

While he was speaking, the mountebank must 


have been feeding his lantern; for, just as he 


ended, its flame brightened suddenly, and became 
at least twice as strong as it had been before ; but, 


by some curious accident, instead of giving out 
the clear white light that it had previously shed, 
it now burned due, producing such a ghastly ef- 
fect that the children, seized once more with their 
former panic, huddled together with half-stifled 
cries of terror. But they cried in vain, for, al- 
though many, even among the older members of 
the party, would gladly have put a stop to this 
weird scene if they could, each and all seemed to 
be under a mysterious spell that made them power- 
less to interfere. 

Then, although the air was perfectly still, every 
one felt their hair stirred as if by a passing gust 
of cold wind, while at the same moment the white 
sheet was seen to heave and swell like a sail filled 
by the breeze. As it settled into stillness again, 
a new scene appeared on its surface. 

In a richly furnished though somewhat disor- 
derly apartment two fashionably dressed men 
were playing cards at a small table. The younger 
of the two (who had evidently been losing heavily) 
wore on his handsome, boyish face the haggard, 
hunted look of a man driven to desperation, while 
the cold, cruel satisfaction visible in the keen 
black eyes of his successful opponent told its own 
story. 

By a singular effect of the lantern light, the 
hands and faces of the players seemed actually to 
move, and all at once the elder man was seen to 
shake a card out of his sleeve, fling it triumph- 
antly on the table, and sweep his friend’s last 
stake from the board. The ruined youth fell 
heavily back in his chair, covering his face with 
his hands, while a gilded candle branch that pro- 
jected from the wall above his head changed sud- 
denly to the bony arm of a skeleton, outstretched 
as if to seize him; and, by an equally curious 
transformation, the features of the triumphant 
card sharper assumed af the same instant the ex- 
act likeness of the moral Squire Ashton of Oak- 
ley Court, who had just been denouncing with 
such severity the innate tendency of “‘ the lower 
orders ” to dishonesty and theft. 

A general murmur of amazement and horror 
(in the midst of which was heard a muttered 
oath) circled through the shadowy mass of spec- 
tators, and some of the children began to cry; 
but the showman, without seeming to notice these 
signs of disapproval, quietly inserted another slide. 

This new scene represented a moonlit glade in 
the depths of a thick wood, above the clustering 
leaves of which were just visible in the distance 
the antique gables of a quaint old country house. 
In the foreground a beautiful young girl seemed 
to be just taking leave of a tall, handsome youth 
whose hand she still held ; and from the tangled 
boughs of the thicket behind them peered forth 
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a face white and distorted with fury, and a hand 
grasping a heavy club. 

Just as the girl disappeared—for here, too, the 
images cast on the sheet seemed to go through all 
the motions of living beings—the ambushed 
watcher was seen to leap from the thicket and 
strike his rival to the earth with a mortal blow 
on the head. As he did so the moonlight fell 
right upon his face, and the startled lookers-on 
saw that his features resembled, as closely as any 
young man could resemble an old one, those of 
the Worshipful Sir Thomas Felton of Holmesdale, 
who had been so much shocked at the ‘‘ murder- 
er’s face ” of the showman himself ! 

This time the universal astonishment and ter- 
ror were so overwhelming that not a sound was 
heard, even from the children. Everyone seemed 
literally dumb with horror; and amid that dead, 
ghostly silence the fall of a pin might have been 
heard, as another slide was passed into the lan- 
tern. 

This time there was pictured on the sheet the 
interior of a lawyer’s office, dimly lighted by a 
single jet of gas. A clock on the wall pointed to 
the hour of midnight, and the only tenant of the 
room seemed to be a short, shabbily dressed young 
man, who, with his back to the spectators, was 
engaged in the task of forcing the lock of a tin 
box that he had just taken down from one of the 
shelves. 

Glaneing nervously to right and left, and more 
than once desisting from his work, as if inclined 
to abandon it altogether and take to his heels, 
this amateur burglar at length accomplished his 
task. The lid flew up, and he took out of the 
box, with another stealthy glance over his shoul- 
der, a bundle of formal-looking papers, stamped 
and sealed. 

But as the marauder, having securely hidden 
the stolen papers in his clothes, turned to sneak 
away with his booty, his face became visible for 
the first time, and an electric shudder ran through 
the whole company as they recognized in this mid- 
night robber the living likeness of their immacu- 
late friend Justice Hangham, who, for a far less 
crime, had sentenced many a man to years of im- 
prisonment. 

There was aslight stir in the midst of the spec- 
tators, and then some one was heard to go hastily 
out of the room with a staggering, uncertain step. 
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sut this passed almost unnoticed amid the gen- 
eral excitement ; for just at that moment the 
showman thrust a fresh slide into his lantern, and 
presented to them another scene even more start- 
ling than the last. 

The black, sluggish waters of a canal lay sul- 
lenly beneath the gloom of a moonless sky, from 
which a few thin flakes of snow were just begin- 
ning to fall. On either side of the canal was 
dimly visible a wide, bare track of waste moor- 
land, while just at the water’s edge the rotting 
timbers of a half-destroyed barge stood out like 
the ribs of some giant skeleton. 

Close beside this wreck stood a shadowy figure, 
upon which a stray gleam of light fell suddenly 
from one of the windows of a distant cottage, re- 
vealing the streaming hair and pale, haggard face 
of a young girl, looking upward at the gloomy 
sky with a glance of wild despair. In her arms 
she held a large bundle, which she raised suddenly 
as if to fling it into the water; and as she did so 
the telltale light disclosed the white, rigid feat- 
ures of a dead infant ! 

So ghastly a scene, with all its frightful sugges- 
tions of guilt and misery, might well be too much 
for the highly strung nerves of the rigidly virtu- 
ous Lady Hawkesbury. And it certainly appeared 
that it was so; for at that moment her moral 
ladyship gave a low groan, and sank back half 
fainting into an armchair beside her, unnoticed 
by anyone. 

But just as the mysterious showman was fitting 
another slide into his terrible lantern (which cer- 
tainly seemed to be a magic one in every sense of 
the word), a servant appeared at the door to an- 
nounce the old parish clergyman, whose arrival 
had been delayed by a sudden call to the bedside 
of asick man. In the bustle which attended his 
entrance into the darkened room the lantern was 
accidentally knocked over and put out, leaving 
everything utterly dark for a few moments. When 
lights were at length brought in the showman 
was gone. 

What became of him, or who he really was, no 
one ever knew; but not a few people remarked, 
with no small surprise, that from that day forth 
Mr. Treverton’s illustrious guests seemed to be 
far less arrogant, and much milder in their cen- 
sures of other people’s faults, than they had ever 
been before. 
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A PAPER OF PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 


3y CLARA CONANT GILSON, 


Aut the world knows that Louis Agassiz was 
America’s greatest naturalist. All the world 
knows also that he was Professor of Geology and 
Zoology in Harvard College, and that he founded 
the Agassiz Museum, one of its institutions; but 
‘all the world does not know that a private school 
for young ladies was held in his own residence, 
adjoining the classi. shades of Harvard College, 
from 1855 to 1863, covering a period of not quite 
ten years. It was the writer’s privilege to be one 
of its pupils, and a description of it may be inter- 
esting to the readers of this magazine. I have 
never seen in print 
any mention of this 


Leaving the horse cars on Main Street, we left 
business and turmoil behind, and passing quickly 
up the fine old street, we were wont to wend our 
matutinal way to the Agassiz residence, the home 
of the great scientist. If perchance the school 
had held its sessions in some private hall, it would 
never have conveyed the personal charm to its 
scholars that it did—illustrating how much there 
is in an idea! 

The home of the naturalist Agassiz to be in- 
vaded by schoolgirls, and they permitted to be 
occupants under the same roof with him daily 
and his family, was a 
privilege not to be 





school, save a brief 
allusion to it by his 
wife in her ‘* Life of 
Agassiz.” 

It is needless to say 
it was a very famous 
school during the 
eight years of its ex- 
istence. Although it 
is twenty-eight years 
since it closed its 
doors, its memory is 
still fresh with tlrose 
who were connected 
with it. As I have 
said, it was held in 
Professor Agassiz’s 
own private residence : 
in Cambridge, corner ol 








lightly esteemed. It 
is needless to say that 
we all fully appreciat- 
ed it, and that it 
gathered around it- 
self, as a distinguish- 
ed nucleus, an unusu- 
ally fine class of young 
ladies, drawn from the 
circles of wealth and 
culture far and near. 

The elegant resi- 
dence of the Agassiz 
family of the present 
day is the same house 
of our school days, 
though entirely re- 
modeled. It has in 
y recent years under- 








of Broadway and 
Quincy Street, ad- 
joining the grounds of Harvard College. This 
house was built for him by the college, and he 
moved into it in 1854. Quincy Street was named 
for the honored Quincy family of Boston. It 
formed one side of the university grounds, and 
was lined on either side by fine old shade trees, 
which add so much to the beauty of Harvard’s 
ampus. I{ere also arose the turrets of the 
stately manorial residences of Josiah Quincy, 
Jared Sparks, Cornelius C. Felton—all LL.D.’s, 
and in turn Presidents of Harvard. Other liter- 
ary luminaries, comprising the faculty of the col- 
lego, were also adjoining neighbors. It was as 
near as possible to the college grounds without 
comprising a portion of them—so close, in fact; 
that one could not help feeling the learned spell 
as he trod its quiet paths, 
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gone such repeated 
processes of alteration 
that scarcely a vestige of the original building re- 
mains. The present beautifying process has been 
completely effective in obliterating the old lines 
of its architecture. It is charmingly portrayed 
on page 744, in the setting of a snow scene. I[ 
am afraid if we pupils were to make a pilgrimage 
as pilgrims to the shrine of Mecca, the only rec- 
ognizable part of our shrine would be its location. 
This new-old house, beautified, continues to be the 
home of the Agassiz family, as it has ever been for 
the past quarter of a century. The hallowed in- 
fluence of that great life is still its sacred posses- 
sion, and will forever outlive any change of line 
and plummet. If the phonograph had been a 
discovery. of that day, I am confident his voice 
would be heard even now within its precincts. It 
is to-day the abode of great wealth, as the wife of 
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the son of Agassiz—the present professor—is num- 
bered among the richest women of New England, 
possessing an annual income of several hundred 
thousand dollars. She was the daughter of one 
of Boston’s merchant princes, and presides over 
the Agassiz household with ease and grace, as- 
sisted by the gifted and dignified widow of the 
naturalist. 

The Agassiz house of our school days was large 
and square, painted brown, with windows on 
either side of the main entrance, which was ap- 
proached by a flight of steps that turned squarely, 
with a landing halfway. It is not possible to re- 
produce the entire house—only the entrance and 
steps. Our artist, in searching for a representa- 
tion of the original residence, unearthed the 
quaint picture on page 748. The group is gath- 
ered at the steps of the house where our school 
was held, the date about 1854. It was discovered 
by him among some old musty collections at Cam- 
bridge, and he deserves great credit for the man- 
ner in which he has levied upon the photographic 
art, to so retouch its well-nigh oblivious lines as 
to render Agassiz recognizable in his ‘‘ stovepipe 
hat.” It is not possible to determine the identity 
of the remainder of the group. This was prior 
to his marriage, and represents him with a coterie 
of friends; possibly one may be “ Papa Christi- 
nat,” his old-time friend from Switzerland, who 
was major-domo of the establishment, but who 
retired to his Alpine home upon the advent of 
Mme. Agassiz into the Cambridge ménage. 

We have, therefore, only the entrance, library 
window and steps, as they appeared in our school 
days, which is more of a reproduction than we 
expected. In those early days the grounds were 
laid out with great simplicity, with neatly gray- 
eled walks, and dotted here and there with taste- 
ful shrubbery and plants. There was not enough 
foliage to prevent the ingress of sunlight, of 
which the professor was so fond. His own’ face 
was sunny as was his nature—a reflection of nat- 
ure’s own sunlight. Possibly this was owing to 
the requirement of the sun’s bright rays to assist 
him in his researches. 

Pure nature and sunshine—how dearly he loved 
them! His studies—indeed, his whole life work 
—made him akin to them; so the blinds were 
thrown wide open, the shades drawn up, and soft 
muslin curtains looped aside to let in the light of 
heaven, that it might brighten the schoolrooms 
with its effulgent rays. 

It scarcely seems necessary for me to give a full 
description of the naturalist Agassiz, nor to des- 
cant on his great genius and inspiration, which, 
perhaps, would hardly be too exaggerated a term 
in alluding to him. An able biographer has am- 
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ply covered this field long since. His name goes 
down to all posterity in the category with Cuvier, 
Iiumboldt, and other great scientists, in the line 
of more recent discoveries. I cannot refrain from 
a reference to his intense earnestness and enthu- 
siasm ; in fact, the amount of svu/ he manifested 
in his researches was truly wonderful. No stu- 
dent of nature could be so dull as not to wish to 
know more of this earth of ours after listening to 
his instructive words. He enthused and fairly 
inspired his hearers. 

But let me pause while I state that no one has 
especially portrayed him to any extent in the réle 
of teacher. I will recall somewhat his personality. 
He was a man of fine figure and striking appear- 
ance, not too much of the embonpoint, not too 
tall, but just tall enough to constitute a finely 
developed physique. His head was grand, of per- 
fect intellectual shape, and commanded your 
admiration as you gazed. He was but slightly 
bald, his hair was of a beautiful brown, soft and 
fine, and fell lovingly over the collar of his coat. 
His face was of well-rounded contour, with a 
large, expressive mouth, and features indicative 
of great character and decision. His eyes were 
the feature of his face, par excellence. They 
were of a beautiful bright brown, full of tender- 
ness, of meaning and earnestness—a liquid brown 
eye, that would moisten with tears of emotion as 
thoughts of his Creator came rushing to mind, 
while he traced His footsteps in the sciences he 
studied. His eyes mirrored his soul. I think 
there was never but one pair of eyes such as Pro- 
fessor Louis Agassiz’s. 

But to return to the school. It was held in 
the upper story of the house, which had a French 
roof—a favorite form of architecture prevailing 
at that time, before the adoption of Queen Anne 
methods. It occupied two large rooms on either 
side of the hallway, and was approached by a 
broad flight of stairs, which continued through 
from the first floor, giving an abundance of light 
and air, and excellent ventilation. No Attic 
philosophy in that house! All was open and 
bright directly you entered the front door. There 
was a dressing room at the end of the hall, and 
one large room additional was included on the 
first floor. This room was at the east end, and 
just in the rear of the room which contained the 
professor’s fine library and his great collections, 
which were destined finally to grace the museum. 
These rooms were crowded to their fullest ca- 
pacity, and I know not how many more could 
have been filled had the number not been limited. 
Now, I have often thought what a difficult task 
it must have been for the Agassiz family to pro- 
vide for the requirements of a school such as this 
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in their own house, without encroaching uncom- 
fortably upon the domain of their home. But 
they did it most-charmingly. Once the school 
was ready to throw open its doors for the recep- 
tion of scholars, the rooms were as attractive as 
though planned and built for that purpose. I[ 
believe but slight alterations were necessary, such 
as the removal of a partition or two, in order to 
make the rooms the depth of the house. 

The inception of the school was accomplished 
by his wife and two older children, as additional 
sources of revenue were required to enable him 
to develop his scientific work. He had been in 
the habit of making frequent lecturing tours, and 
it was wearing somewhat on his health. His no- 
ble wife thought this a good method of securing 
a more easy independence. His salary as pro- 
fessor at Harvard was not then as large as it was 
subsequently. I believe she somewhat feared to 
lay the plan before him, thinking he might ob- 
ject to it; but after consulting with her son and 
daughter, and a few chosen friends, she con- 
cluded to do so. To her surprise, it met with no 
opposition from him, but instead, a ready ap- 
proval. She hardly thought it would take on the 
scope it did, but the professor set to work in his 
usual earnest and enthusiastic manner—for he 
loved to teach and lecture—and laid out the pro- 
gramme of the school, and under his own name a 
cireular was issued. 

Let me repeat the words of that circular—so, 
characteristic of ‘the man—which brought only 
too readily a full complement of some seventy-five 
young ladies as willing pupils. It ran as follows : 
‘‘T shall myself superintend the methods of in- 
struction and tuition, and while maintaining that 
regularity and precision in the studies so impor- 
tant to mental training, shall endeavor to prevent 
the necessary discipline from falling into a life- 
less routine, which is so deadening to the spirit 
of teacher and pupil. It is farther my intention 
to take the immediate charge of the instruction 
in physical geography, natural history and bot- 
any, giving a lecture daily on one of these sub- 
jects, illustrated by specimens, models, maps and 
drawings.” The motto or animus of the school 
was well embodied in a few sentences equally 
characteristic of him, which I would like to quote 
here. He would say: ‘‘ What I wish for yon isa 
culture that is alive, active, susceptible of farther 
development. Do not think that I care to teach 
you this or that special science. My instrnetion 
is only intended to show you the thoughts in nat- 
ure which science reveals, and the facts I give 
you are useful only, or chiefly, for this object:” 
This motto should have been emblazoned over 
the door. Was it any wonder that pupils were 
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gathered from far and near in response to such a 
ringing circular as this ? 

Some boarded in Cambridge, others were per- 
manent residents of that locality, while many 
(indeed the largest number) came from the 
““F.F.V.’s ” of Boston—in the nomenclature of 
the present day, the ‘‘ four hundred ” of the Hub. 
The Boston girls were in the habit of returning 
daily to and from the city in the horse cars, and 
also in a private stage chartered for that purpoce. 

It was long before the days of Edison and elec- 
tricity, and how cold seemed our ride across the 
bridge over the Charles River in those long, old- 
fashioned winters! It was no uncommon circum- 
stance for the ‘‘ beautiful snow” to be piled so 
high in Boston streets that pedestrians could 
scarcely see each other on the opposite sidewalks. 
A car stove was unheard of, and though our feet 
were imbedded in straw a foot deep, but for our 
friendly ‘‘arctics” the frost king would have 
nipped them more than once. However, the 
warmth and glow that met us upon our arrival at 
the Agassiz portal more than compensated. A 
number of assistants were employed in the differ. 
ent branches of English, mathematics and the 
languages, but the school was pre-eminently 
Agassiz. 

Now, it is not to be supposed that such a great 
scientist as he could devote his time in conduct- 
ing a school, with the constant attendance of an 
ordinary teacher. His name and house, of them- 
selves, would have insured success. But he went 
further, and accomplished all that his circular 
promised. He taught his loved sciences in the 
form of short, familiar lectures, delivered daily 
in the schoolroom. They were regarded as the 
most pleasant hour of the session by all the girls. 
His audience was usually increased in size by 
the mothers and friends of the pupils, and of 
the Agassiz family, who were always made wel- 
come at the lecture hour, and for whom addi- 
tional seats were placed near the entrance of the 
schoolroom. He always illustrated his lectures 
by blackboard drawings and spevimens for our 
examination —the practical and best exponents 
of the theories taught. 

The duties incumbent upon his professorship 
in Harvard, together with his constant studies 
and researches, made Louis Agassiz an exceed- 
ingly busy man. He was a man intensely in 
earnest, and his scholars caught the infection. 
His bright, brown eye and quick, elastic step 
commanded the admiration of every passer-by, 
as he went to and from the college grounds to 
his residence. However, with his multifarious 
duties, he found time to give us an hour daily 
in teaching us the special branches which he had 
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apportioned to himself in the school prospectus. 
His only son, Mr. Alexander Agassiz (*‘ Mr. Alex,” 
the scholars called him), who is now professor at 
Harvard College as his father’s successor, spent 
a portion of his time in teaching us several stud- 
ies. Also his daughter, ‘‘ Miss Ida,” who was a 
lovely young lady (resembling much her father), 
of sweet and gentle manner; while Pauline, the 
younger daughter, was a pupil in the school. 
This comprised the entire family. But the con- 
trolling, supervising spirit of the establishment, 
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were midway of the rooms), and she occupied 
a plain settee. Here she could be readily ap- 
proached, to guide, aid and supervise—in fact, 
she reigned queen, as the omnipresent, presiding 
genius of the school. 

Whenever she wanted to arrest her husband’s 
attention, she would call to him in gentle tones, 
and in the most quiet, refined manner, ‘‘ Ag-as- 
siz,” accenting each syllable with equal emphasis, 
which is the proper pronunciation of a much mis- 
pronounced name. While a pupil in the school, 
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with her queenly mien—fit companion for such a 
man—was his wife, Mrs. Agassiz. Usually clad 
in a simple gray princesse dress, that well became 
her figure, her head crowned with a bit of white 
lace coiffure with a velvet bow, she was the queen 
of quiet elegance. Her high-bred manner and 
bearing betokened blood, for she was of proud 
lineage, a Cary of Boston. But more justly 
proud was she to be the wife of Louis Agassiz. 
Ifer seat was usually near the large double doors 
that were always thrown open into the hall (they 


if I was asked once, I was over a thousand times, 
** Well, how do you pronounce that name? Is 
the accent on the first or second syllable?” I 
answer, the accent is equal on each one. The 
inflection of her voice was very pretty and musical 
as she raised it at the last syllable, thereby con- 
veying nothing commandatory. Anything unre- 
fined would have been entirely foreign to her nat- 
ure. I never heard a harsh or unrefined word 
pass the lips of anyone connected with the 
school, which I think was one of the greatest 
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be paid it. I am afraid 
we could not say the same 
of many of our high- 
toned, fashionable schools 
nowadays; a little slang 
seems to be patronized too 
much even in our best 
society. 

But I must not digress 
—for we are at school! 
It was the custom of the 
professor, while he talked 
to us, or gave us these 
familiar lectures, to sit at 
a desk upon a slightly 
raised platform at the end 
of one of the long rooms. 
As he unfolded to us the 
mysteries of earth’s ani- 
mal, mineral or vegetable’ 
kingdom, and relegated 
the various specimens to 
their proper strata, or classifiea this or that bird, 
animal or insect, we would sit at our desks, with 
pencil and paper, ‘‘ taking notes,” which we after- 
ward studied from, and he questioned us upon. 
This was his favorite method of instructing us in 
his favorite sciences. He was his own text book. 

Who knows what latent talent was thereby de- 
veloped, both in composition and perhaps author- 
ship? His lectures were always illustrated by 
choice ‘‘ specimens,” which were passed around 
for our inspection. ‘This, of course, greatly in- 
tensified our enthusiasm; though the “ speci- 
mens” were often dry, the themes were not. 
Oh, for the art of shorthand in those days! 








MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. 








AGASSIZ’S STUDY. 


Our pencils could not fly fast enough to note 
all he said, so eager were we each to excel the 
other in our synopsis of the subject. 

Ah, here comes the professor! Listen to his 
quick, elastic step as he ascends the stairs, crosses 
the threshold and enters the eastern schoolroom, 
with his hands full of ‘‘ specimens,” as usual. He 
takes his seat at the desk upon the platform, and 
deposits his choice burden. 

Yesterday it was shells and petrified specimens ; 
to-day it is a fossil of bird or fish ; and anon, to- 
morrow, perhaps a flower or fern —something 
from the three different kingdoms of which ¢erra 
firma and the seas have furnished evidence of 
man, both present 
and prehistoric, and 
of a creative hand 
as the creative force. 
The genius with 
which he would dis- 
cuss & trifling fossil 
of mammalia or ver- 
tebrate was wonder- 
ful. 

At our first gaze 
we could see nothing 
of interest in these 
inanimate speci- 
mens. But listen a 
few moments to his 
magic description, 
as he holds it up 
high, so all the 
school may see it. 
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There arises a new interest, as we trace with him 
the law of analogy, showing the power of the Cre- 
ator over the works of His creation. Through 
every Cretaceous, Tertiary, or other period of 
geological formation, he would show the foot- 
prints of the Creator, and declare, in most em- 
phatic terms, that nothing had ever happened 
haphazard in nature, even in the lowest forms of 
existence. The coral reef, with its tiny insect 
life, taught its busy lesson, as much as the ant 
its lesson of industry. The sponge, the lowest 
form of animal life, even commanded man’s re- 
spect ; and so on, ad infinitum. 

Time and space fail me to dilate more fully. 
He would bring the dark, dull, uninteresting- 
looking objects for inspection, and at once we 
found ourselves wrapt in close attention. They 
would become invested with a beauty and life we 
had not dreamed of, because unknown. Under 
his magic touch and inspiration they assumed 
new meaning and commanded new admiration. 
His enthusiasm was fairly contagious. His talent 
in blackboard illustration was remarkable. The 
tiny tadpole, which he would delineate as a single 
little line, would grow, under the magic touch of 
his chalk, with regular laws of analogy, to a full- 
grown turtle, ere you knew it. 

He was fond of the fishy tribe, and wrote some 
famous books of the “ Poissons.” He was also 
fond of telling us of the peculiar laws of nature 
that govern the oyster—that favorite bivalve. 
Many tributes of praise have been paid it in prose 
and poetry—the succulent bivalve! But I think 
even the late professor would have appreciated 
the novel one paid it by a gentleman now de- 
ceased. When asked by an annoyingly loquacious 
fellow traveler if he thought the oyster had 
brains, his reply was: ‘‘ Yes, I do believe it 
has brains, because it knows how to keep its 
mouth shut !” 

The professor was fond of tracing the’ law of 
similarity in man as found in the monkey race, 
until he would fairly bring him so close upon 
the heels of man as to declare him to be his 
*‘cousin.” When the Italian organ grinder makes 
his round with his monkey on his arm, I confess 
to a slight feeling of regard, possibly engendered 
by this amusing remark of his. Indeed, the skel- 
eton of a great gorilla is one of the most prom- 
inent objects in his museum that meets the visitor 
upon entering one of its rooms, and is so natural 
as to be fairly startling in its realistic effect! I 
am confident, if he had lived until this day, and 
followed our Stanley’s researches in his Darkest 
Africa, he would have evolved much of rare in- 
terest to us in the pygmy and other strange races 
found there. 
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The ‘‘ Dark Continent” would have furnished 
him a vast field for anthropological study. 

The professor was of Swiss origin, and his ac- 
cent was at times charmingly broken. He had a 
few striking peculiarities of pronunciation, one 
or two of which cling to me with great pertina- 
city even now. One, in particular, is fresh in 
my memory. For example, the words respira- 
tory and perspiratory he would accent on the 
third syllable—rat ; and, bless me, if to this day 
I don’t have to think twice before I am sure 
which is right! This shows what indelible im- 
pressions his words left upon his pupils. His 
beautiful “liquid” brown eyes would moisten 
with emotion as he traced the hand of the “‘ great 
Creator” (his favorite expression) in every mi- 
nute detail of nature. Herein was shown the 
greatness of the man. 

With what tender pathos he was accustomed to 
allude to God’s works! and what testimony he 
gave, as a scientist, that natural and revealed re- 
ligion were inseparable !_ How strongly he would 
denounce the skeptic, and tell him to unfold nat- 
ure’s pages and study them, should he declare 
there was no God! His words were intensely 
interesting and thrilling upon this subject, and 
left such indelible impressions upon the minds 
of his scholars that time can never efface. What 
weight of moral power such lessons conveyed ! 
It seemed as though an atheist could not breathe 
the same atmosphere Agassiz did. Nature’s God 
was to him always an Omniscient and Omnipres- 
ent Being, that spoke to him in every specimen 
of the animal, mineral or vegetable kingdom he 
handled—ay, in every blade of grass, every stone 
by the wayside, and every pulsation of a beating 
heart. His own heart and life and nature were 
as pure, as noble and grand as nature itself ; and 
he caught that ineffably lovely spirit of his by 
close communion with it and its Maker. Who 
can tell what influence the early education of 
Agassiz had in giving him this bent of mind ? 
What a powerfully sweet and sacred atmosphere 
emanated from that pretty and picturesque home 
life in the parsonage on the Lake of Morat, in 
Switzerland—his birthplace—for his father was a 
clergyman. Here, also, it seems he had his first 
aquarium, in his childhood, in a great stone basin 
back of the house, into which emptied a beauti- 
ful, clear spring of water, flowing from its Alpine 
source. Was it any wonder that in this chain of 
the Bernese Alps, where he was born, and passed 
his early boyish days, that he should have given 
so much research, and imparted so much knowl- 
edge to us, upon the glacial history of the Alps ? 
His little “hut,” or scientific station, at Aar, 
where he studied the glaciers, was the early par- 
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ent—the avant courier—of the present highest 
scientific station in the world, which now graces 
the summit of Mont Blanc, over 14,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. He was inspired, because in 
this section the word ‘‘ home” attached a greater 
significance to his discoveries. Here, in his 
charming Switzerland, he found abundant op- 
portunity for the growth of his love of natural 
history, which showed symptoms of development 
in him from earliest infancy, we are told. He is 
also said to have had the fondest love for his 
mother, Mme. Agassiz. Probably her sympathy, 
so well directed, gave the keynote to his life. He 
had a noble father and mother. His mother was 
anxious he should be a physician (which profes- 
sion was his grandfather’s), and he tried hard to 
accede to her wishes, though ever the genius of 
the naturalist was constantly asserting itself. The 
cause of science has reason for profound grati- 
tude that circumstances and an overruling Prov- 
idence, which seems to hold our destinies in its 
hand, ever assisted him in the developing of plans 
for the furtherance of that great scientific work 
for which his career was destined, but which his 
mother could not at first quite grasp. His father 
taught him at home until he was ten years of age, 
when he was able to enter the college at Bienne, 
with the ordinary standard of a boy of his years. 
His love of instructing was strongly inherited 
from his father. His father’s influence was always 
thrown upon the side of education, and wherever 
his pastoral duties located him his interest in the 
schools was always felt. 

I am told there exists a silver heirloom in the 
family, a gift from the town authorities in Swit- 
zerland where the good man preached, in acknowl- 
edgment of his interest in the cause of education. 
Agassiz’s fondness for his brother was very strong. 
Auguste and he were close companions. Instead 
of saving their pennies to buy kites and tops, as 
the average boys do, they bought books with their 
combined savings, which Louis always selected. 
Thus, in his early boyhood he laid the founda- 
tion of his future fine library. Thus, very early 
in life he manifested his genius, and gave prom- 
ise of his brilliant career. 

But to return to some of the other features of 
the school, for I have wandered a long way from 
Quincy Street. The language spoken was pre- 
eminently French, which created an atmosphere 
of refinement and polish. In fact, one cannot 
habitually use the language without imbibing its 
spirit of politeness. Our English branches were 
well cared for by thorough English assistants, 
who carefully instructed us in our mathematics 
and other fundamental branches. I want to espe- 
cially commend the manner in which our arith- 
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metic was taught. It is too often the déte noir 
of our studies. 

We were not told to work out our problems, and 
find our own mistakes without any aid—as too 
many teachers do. We were personally and care- 
fully given any assistance required, at just the 
right moment it was needed, by a thorough 
teacher, who continually went the round of the 
rooms during the mathematical hours, here and 
there giving instruction to accelerate results. 
Thus were we saved many a long, discouraging 
hour. Miss Clapp—we girls can never forget 
her ! 

There were no strict rules of discipline, for 
none ever seemed necessary. No system existed 
of merits and demerits, so discouraging when one 
has done to the best of their ability. Each young 
lady fully realized the modicum of honor attach- 
ing naturally to a pupil of such a school ! 

Professor Cornelius C. Felton also was one of 
our teachers. Felton, the great Greek scholar, 
of whom Longfellow expresses the thought, in 
poesy, that he should have been born in Attica, 
so thoroughly and perfectly was he the master of 
the Greek language. He was subsequently one 
of Harvard’s presidents. What an _ erudite 
teacher! to give us an hour daily in teaching 
logic and rhetoric. 

No one who ever saw him can forget his per- 
sonality. A man of massive head, and curly, bushy 
hair—such a wealth of it !—always wearing his 
gold-bowed spectacles. His was an introspective 
mind, deep and metaphysical, that set one to 
thinking. He led us up the steeps of literary 
heights by logical induction, and ably instructed 
us in literature, as he sat at the same desk that 
Professor Agassiz was wont to occupy. 

Professor Felton’s residence was directly op- 
posite the corner of Quincy Street, nearer to the 
college. 

Their wives were sisters. 

Other members of the Harvard faculty resided 
in close proximity. What a scholarly atmosphere ! 
How well-chosen a spot ! How couhl we be other- 
wise than intellectually inspired to great and 
noble attainments while sniffing such air! There 
were no restraints other than those which good 
society and high-breeding intuitively possess, even 
though we were so close to Harvard. Our colleges 
had not in those days thrown open their doors to 
women. There was no Harvard Annex. There 
was no exchange of billets-doux, no clandestine 
meetings, no escapades with students. We all 
had too much respect for ourselves, and our pro- 
fessor and his family. Ah! Boston girls—every- 
body knows—have been always, from their long- 
time influence of Puritan descent, the pink of 
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propriety! ‘Too busy with brains for nonsense ! 
Leave that to other girls than those of a less- 
cultured spot than the ‘‘ Athens of America.” 

Thus days came and went, weeks passed, and 
vacations brought their usual round of recreation ; 
for all work—whether manual or intellectual— 
wearies, if too long pursued. 

We faithfully toiled up the ladder of. knowl- 
edge. With some it led to literary fume; but 
with all, to a faithful performance, day by day, of 
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GROUP, INCLUDING AGASSIZ, ON THE 
SCHOOL STEPS. 


(From a Photograph Taken at Cam- 
bridge in 1854.) 


our scholarly duties, at this favored shrine. When 
departing from it, only too regretfully, to enter 
our varied pursuits in life, we could all say we 
had been greatly ennobled, by our minds having 
been molded by the daily contact and training of 
such a remarkable instructor, 

One of the most profound impressions made 
by this man of genius upon his pupils was at one 
of these lectures in the schoolroom. It was a 
guasi talk, lecture or report—whatever it might 
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be called—upon the subject of Spiritualism. It 
may not be inaptly alluded to here, and perhaps 
interesting to refer to at the present day, when a 
new impulse seems to be given the subject, as it 
thrusts out its hydra head in the form of hypno- 
tism, and even Indian ghost dances, with the wave 
of war and massacre attending those weird orgies. 
They are all of the same category, and should be 
banished from our nineteenth-century civilization. 
Alas! the school of Nancy scatters its seeds of 
mischievous mystery across 
the water, and instead of 
lulling its believers into 
blissful unconsciousness, 
only carries trouble and dis- 
cord in its wake. 

Now, about the time of 
which I write Boston was 
beset by this new ism— 
Spiritualism. Our fair sis- 
ter city has always had the 
vapacity to shoulder an un- 
usual weight of isms; but 
this was almost too heavy a 
burden, for mediums were 
overturning tables and up- 
setting bric-d-brac ad lib- 
itum, and it was also the 
time of the birth of mes- 
merism as a curative agent 
in healing disease. Many a 
good and true citizen was 
known clandestinely to leave 
his family physician, and 
visit the home of some, not 
faith-curist, but mind-cur- 
ist —‘‘ magnetic _ healers,” 
they were called—in most 
instances women healers. 

They were supposed to 
bring their patients under 
their magnetic influence, 
and thereby dissipate their 
‘ ailments. Lectures were 

given—now called séances. 

They were held in public 

halls. ‘The lecturer, or 
hypnotizer, was supposed to wield such control 
over the susceptible minds of his audience as to 
vause them unconsciously to enact all sorts of 
absurdities under the magnetic power of his 
stronger mind. Dark séances—for the gas was 
turned low. This portion of the entertainment 
was preceded by a dissertation upon the sub- 
ject of mesmerism. When the “spirit moved,” 
the fun began. Ont victim would arise and at- 





tempt to blow out the gas, causing peals of laugh- 
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ter. Another would deliver an address, or sing 
a song, or attempt a pantomime, or a ridiculous 
act of some sort, involuntarily, bound by the hid- 
den behest of the lecturer. ‘‘ Who next ?” was 
portrayed upon the countenances of the anxious 
spectators of this weird sort of entertainment. I 
well remember being one of a party of young peo- 
ple at one of these entertainments. Our gentle- 
man friend who was our escort anxiously hurried 
us away, lest our youthful susceptibilities might 
render us an easy though unwilling prey. ‘The 
freshness of the outside air relieved what was fast 
becoming a heavy oppression. One séance has 
been all my life quite enough for me. Away 
with such sophistries on the threshold of the 
twentieth century! Let us resolutely close the 
door against them, that they may be forever 
barred out. At last the au- 
thorities called a halt, and 
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terity : ‘‘ Young ladies, beware of Spiritualism ; 
it is loathsome—it is lying !’ How.-much would 
I give if 1 could only see photographed that in- 
tensely earnest expression of his face! for he could 
not have patience with anything false. 

This is all I remember, save that he proceeded 
to explain that there was a magnetic law of nat- 
ure, but yet vaguely understood, of which this was 
a base perversion. 

Magnetic power, he explained, was a great force 
in nature, but never intended to be made use of 
for man’s ulterior purpose, in the base control 
of one mind over another. We are utilizing the 
now more fully developed principles of magnetic 
force, as we chain the electricity of the heaven, 
and from our unseen and hidden sources are able 
to evolve light and power, also electro-magnetism 
for the useful arts. But 
the fact was then and there 





appointed an investigating 
committee, as it was con- 
sidered a menace to the 
minds and morals of youth. 
No taint of Salem witch- 
craft could revive its mal- 
odor in good old Massa- 
chusetts, and Boston, its 
capital ! 

So this committee was 
appointed—and was com- 
posed sof men of great 
minds—to meet a few 
chosen mediums; “ ex- 
perts” were to act their 
best, or worst, in their pres- 
ence, and then report was 
to be made. Agassiz was 
conspicuously prominent as 
one of this committee. 

The appointed meeting 
took place, but the mediums could do nothing— 
not so much as overturn a table; their spirit 
rappings found no response. They were paralyzed 
—and routed! It was a lost cause. Thus was 
the mythical and supernatural cowed and crushed 
in the presence of genius. Ay, such a pure mind 
as Agassiz’s was genius created, not cultivated. 

By means of this the dangerous movement was 
arrested. The hydra head of the serpent was 
practically crushed. I have forgotten Professor 
Agassiz’s formal report to the authorities, but 
“let my right hand forget its cunning ” before 
ever I forget the words he spoke to his scholars 
at that time. He devoted a forenoon’s hour to 
the subject. With those great, liquid brown eyes 
suffused with tears, I hear these ringing words 
from his lips, that may well go down to all pos- 
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proven that departed spirits 
must find more congenial 
occupation than that of up- 
setting the Lares and Pen- 
ates in homes they had left 
behind. ‘* Beware of it; it 
is loathsome, it is lying !” 

How I wish the modern 
devotees of this absurd doc- 
trine could hear his voice, 
as | ever hear it ringing in 
my ears, with such strong 
denunciatory tones. I am 
sure they would be willing 
to bid adieu to their dark 
séances, Which some of their 
disaffected ones are even 
now inclined to denounce as 
frauds. Already they are 
beginning somewhat to see 
that their altars are illu- 
minated with but phosphorescent light. Spooks 
are vanishing! Away with palmistry and mag- 
netic healing! Its phenomena are too fraudulent, 
and its high priestesses are too.many of them 
fallen stars. 

But these scholarly advantages offered under 
the Agassiz roof covered too brief a space of 
eight years. The professor’s scientific pursuits 
greatly engrossed his time. The museum, which 
was yet in embryo, was to be established and 
equipped. The civil war was also raging heavily 
at this time, and so the school was discontinued. 
It was a cause of great regret to a large circle of 
parents and guardians, who had cherished the 
hope of educating their daughters and wards 
there. But now, possibly, among my readers 
there may be some fellow schoolmates. If so, I 
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am confidcat that they will unite with me in say- 
ing that our lives were truly ennobled because of 
those unusually favored advantages. 

Surely, inspiration should be the natural result 
of contact with such a mind, such a genius as was 
Professor Louis Agassiz’s, whether in the rdéle of 
lecturer or instructor. 

We should have been untrue to nature and to 
ourselves had we not caught a breath of that in- 
spiration, as one catches the perfume of a fragrant 
flower. While Harvard University proudly pays 
homage to his memory, let the members of the 
school for young ladies, which was named for 
him, unite with it in loudest pans of praise ! 
It us also congratulate the grand old college, in 
the possession of a perpetuity of his honored 
nume, in the present Professor Alexander Agassiz, 
who has the honor of being a worthy son of a 
worthy sire ! 

But one cannot talk of Agassiz without includ- 
ing his museum, as it was so much a part of him- 
self, and also the priceless legacy which he left, 
i.e., the Museum of Comparative Zoology, now 
one of the institutions of Harvard College. 

No visitor to the classic shades of that fine old 
seat of learning ever turns his footsteps homeward 
without having visited that great white building, 
called by common consent the Agassiz Museum, 
but which it was expressly agreed should have for 
its incorporated name that of the ‘‘ Museum of 
Comparative Zoology.” It stands there as a fit- 
ting memorial of the great naturalist, far greater 
than marble shaft, to perpetuate the memory of 
the scientific life work he was enthusiastically en- 
gauged in. Here the visitor may spend hours, at- 
tracted and instructed. Here are grouped, with 
such careful and intelligent skill, the choicest 
collections of America, made and arranged by his 
own hands. Harvard is proud to possess it. 

One of the most agreeable recollections I have 
of it is a beautiful bust of Agassiz on one ‘side of 
the inner entrance. On the other side is one of 
Professor Gray, the botanist. Agassiz’s seems so 
natural to me as to be almost startling! How- 
ever, like any reproduction in marble, it lacks, of 
course, the “kindly light” of the eye—in. his 
case, that beautiful brown, expressive eye—to 
make it a thing of life. It can develop the feat- 
ures only, but not the soul. This museum was 
the fulfillment of his great life work, in which he 
was completely absorbed. 

He came to Harvard in 1848, as it is well known, 
when the Lawrence Scientific School was first or- 
ganized. He accepted the Chair of Geology and 
Zoology. Think of the galaxy of noted men he 
found there, and to which he added another star ! 
rightly called the ‘‘ Middlesex celebrities ”—Gray, 


Guyot, Prescott, Motley, Ilolmes, Longfellow and 
Emerson. 

There were no geological collections whatever 
at this time in THlarvard. He was given the use 
of an old building on the banks of the Charles 
River, in which to store his own valuable speci- 
mens. 

Thus is chronicled the incipiency of the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoology in Cambridge, 
now one of the finest of its kind in the world. 
He had net the individual means to establish 
such an institution, but the longing desire for it 
was on his mind day and night—it slept not. 
This desire had grown with his growth, it seems. 
It found birth in his young manhood in his native 
land, when he urged his grandfather to find place 
for his ‘‘specimens” in an unoccupied room in 
the upper story of his small house in Switzerland. 
Perhaps, after all, it would have never found cul- 
mination in America if the Old World had not, 
about this time, offered him several flattering 
professorships, together with urgent appeals for 
his return to his native land. America made 
haste to claim her gifted and adopted son. Bos- 
ton and Harvard College rightly deserve the claim 
of securing him for their citizen and professor. 
Iie was to become America’s greatest naturalist. 

In 1858 Mr. Francis C. Gray, of Boston, died, 
leaving a bequest of $50,000 for the establishment 
of a Museum of Zoology in Cambridge. Harvard 
University gave the land for the building. The 
Massachusetts Legislature added a grant of lands 
to the amount of $100,000. Some $70,000 were 
given by citizens of Boston and Cambridge. Pro- 
fessor Agassiz himself gave all his collections, on 
which the outlay had been $10,000. The architects 
gave their plans as their donation. Thus was the 
building erected. Additions have since been 
made; a north wing added, and a south wing, 
which is occupied by the Peabody Museum. The 
corner stone was laid in June of 1859. It was 
completed and dedicated in November of 1860. 
The transfer of Agassiz’s collections was imme- 
diately begun; and the work of arranging and 
classifying was rapidly pushed. Here he had lect- 
ure rooms, and taught Harvard classes. Teach- 
ers were also admitted, and from this time his 
college lectures were open to women as well as to 
men. 

He superintended also all the laboratories. 
For the next three years he gave his undivided 
time to it, with the exception of the hour which 
he daily devoted to the school of which I write. 
After the close of this school he was enabled to 
give all his time to Harvard and the museum, 
taking numerous trips and making frequent voy- 
ages of discovery, from which he constantly se- 
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cured new collections for his museum, which was 
the pet, the pride of his life! He was ably as- 
sisted by his son, who was always his coworker, 
aud to whom he confided all his plans and pros- 
pects, and into whose hands, by this daily train- 
ing, he could well intrust the future care and 
development of his museum, and who now stands 
in his place. It is not often that a great life 
work such as his finds so natural and efficient a 
descendance. 

If I remember rightly, it was while engaged in 
the work of its arrangement that he contracted that 
fatal illness and overtaxed that great brain; and 
returned one day from its favorite recesses so ut- 
terly ‘‘ wearied out,” a% he expressed it, that tired 
nature asserted herself, and ended his great life 
by giving him an eternal sleep. Thus his mantle 
fell upon his son; the work of the museum fell 
into Professor Alexander Agassiz’s ably trained 
hands. Having been in such close sympathy as 
colaborer with his father, he was enabled to com- 
plete its arrangement and continue its manage- 
ment. 

To what prodigious growth has that small col- 
lection grown, the first specimens of which found 
lodgment in the little spring at the Swiss parson- 
age, and also in the little upper room at his 
erandfather’s chalet, which now rests as proudly 
within the walls of this great memorial museum 
at Cambridge ! 

The summer school at Penikese should receive 
brief mention, in speaking of him as a teacher. 
It was on an island of that name in Buzzard’s 
Bay, and was intended for teachers. If I am 
not mistaken, it was the inaugural movement in 
that direction. It was in the year 1872, upon his 
return to Cambridge after one of his long trips of 
research, that he found the movement on foot. 
The idea was conceived of establishing such a 
school somewhere on the coast. Mr. John An- 
derson, a wealthy merchant of New York city, 
presented an island in Buzzard’s Bay, and a 
dwelling thereon, and $50,000, for the purpose. 
At Agassiz’s request it was called the ‘‘ Anderson 
School of Natural History.” 

The poet Whittier has immortalized the occa- 
sion of the opening of the school by his poem, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Prayer of Agassiz.” When the has- 
tily constructed buildings were completed, and 
the school was ready to begin its summer work, 
as he was about to make his opening address, this 
memorable episode occurred, 

Looking over his audience, a hush fell upon 
them, as in touching, earnest appeal he asked 
them ‘to join with him silently in asking God’s 
blessing upon their work—the stady of nature.” 
How eloquent that silence! Hark to that hushed 


prelude! Methinks we hear it now; silent, yet 
spoken in such loud tones, that its echo may be 
heard away down the ages ! 

Next followed a birthday gift to him of $100,000 
for the museum, ‘‘ to be used as he saw fit.” The 
Massachusetts Legislature, ever ready to co-oper- 
ate, made another grant, and so, upon his return 
from Penikese, new and great developments 
crowded his time. 

I cannot fail to mention the gift of $4,000 
made him in 1873—the last year of his life. It 
formed a touching incident to him, connected 
with his life as a teacher. It was made by a 
number of the pupils of his private school ; that 
is, by as many as could be found. In all these 
years, of course, the scattering process had been 
going on, so that it was impossible for it to be 
made as a gift from his entire school. 

But it was intended, on the part of its contrib- 
utors, as an offering of affection for their honored 
teacher. For years, after he discontinued the 
school, it was the practice of as many as possible 
to gather at the museum, the last Thursday in 
June—the date of the annual closing—to meet 
him in a sort of reunion. He would then tell 
his old scholars of the progress in his scientific 
work and in his future plans. He would close his 
remarks with a lecture such as he used to give 
them in their school days. It was at one of these 
reunions that this gift was presented to him. He 
was deeply touched by the circumstance, and not 
only thanked them most heartily, but wrote them 
a beautiful note in reply, which became a cher- 
ished relic of the school. 

But to all great lives there comes an end, how- 
ever sad the heart is to chronicle it. The over- 
taxed brain of the great teacher, spent in the 
cause of science and education, could not forever 
bear the strain, and must find rest in its return 
to its Creator, whose footprints he was ever trac- 
ing in nature. 

So it happened that the great naturalist, for 
whom our school was named, fell asleep, on the 
14th of December, 1873. Agassiz sleeps in Mount 
Auburn, not far from Harvard, his museum and 
his Quincy Street home—aged only sixty-six. 
Unmindful of aught that occurs to-day in the 
world of science, and all unconscious of the great 
discoveries of the past, he sleeps his long sleep. 
Yet he still lives, enshrined not only in history as 
one of the greatest naturalists, but in the hearts 
of his pupils as well. What simplicity in his 
greatness, and what greatness in his simplicity ! 
Great men are reverenced in memory not only for 
what they were and what they have accomplished, 
but their memory lives on forever; ay, has an 
unending life ! 
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A stone, brought from his native Switzerland, 
marks his grave ; it was selected by loving hands, 
and was so natural and suitable as to need no 
touch of the embellisher’s art to render it a fit 
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his adoption! As we again, after these eighteen 
years of his long sleep, bid farewell to our honored 
professor, what better greeting can I give my old 
schoolmates, now grown to maturity in this year 
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THE ADORATION.— FROM AN OLD ITALIAN PAINTING. 


monument to rear above his sacred dust. Ever- 
greens also surround his grave, that once nestled 
around his Alpine home, on that little Lake of 
Morat, that cradled his infant lullabies. Behold, 
now, they sing his long requiem in the land of 


of eighteen hundred and ninety-one, than to wish 
that each has accomplished a greater and nobler 
womanhood for having been privileged to say: 
** Louis Agassiz, the greatest naturalist America 
ever boasted, was once our professor and teacher.” 
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WORLDS. 


By J. CARTER BEARD. 


Myriaps of invisible worlds, clothed with 
strange vegetation and peopled with stranger 
races, lie all about us. So wonderful are the 
luws that govern life in these worlds, so extra- 


merely comparative, and does not exist except in 
relativity. ‘As every improvement in the tele- 
scope enables the astronomer to sound deeper 
abysses of space, and discover new suns and 





1, AMCEBA PROTEUS, A LIQUID GELATINOUS ANIMAL. 


PHOSPHORESCENCE. 
FIED. 4. 8TENTOR POLYMORPHUS. 
CANTHUM. 7. GLOBIGERINA BULLOIDES. 


ordinary are the forms of their inhabitants and 
the mysterious, to us incomprehensible, powers 
they possess, that were not the fact of such easy, 
immediate, indisputable proof, we might well 
be tempted to doubt their existence. 

It is hard to realize the truth that infinity lies 
as much in minuteness as in magnitude, in von- 
traction as in expansion ; that, in fact, size is 

Vol. XXXII., No. 6—48. 


2. NOCTILUCA MILIARIS, CAUSE OF THE OCEAN’S 


3. DENTRIDINA ELEGANS, THE FOURTH SHELL IN FIG. 5, GREATLY MAGNI- 
5. FORAMINIFERA, WORLD BUILDERS. 6, 


HALIOMMA POLY- 


planets, so, as the microscope has increased in 
power,” says a French writer, ‘‘new forms of 
hitherto invisible life have revealed themselves to 
the zoologist, in a drop of water, in the sands of 
the sea, or in the dust wafted together by the 
wind.” 

By the aid of this marvelous instrament we 
can penetrate beyond what seems to the unaided 
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vision the ultimate constitution of things, and 
discover an entirely new creation, whole uni- 
verses of life and beauty, unknown and unim- 
agined before the invention of the telescope. 
One of the most interesting and, perhaps, the 
most wonderful of animals has lately been made 
the subject of careful investigation and study by 
its aid. A minute speck of watery slime, with- 
out shell or solid parts of any sort, without any 
definite shape, absolutely without organization, 
has been found to possess life, and, more than 
this, power of locomotion ; of pursuing, captur- 
ing, devouring and digesting its prey, and of re- 
producing its kind, Other animals may possess 
firm flesh and inflexible bones, or envelopes of 
some sort; the Ammba is conteat with a fluid 
body. Others may have eyes, ears, nose, in a head 
containing, perhaps, some sort of a brain; the 
Axuceba sees without eyes, perhaps hears without 
ears, and certainly purposes without a brain. 
(thers have legs with which to pursue or escape, 
claws to catch, teeth to hold or to masticate, and 
a stomach to digest their food ; the Amoeba has 
none of these. When he wishes to move from 
one place to another, he simply throws out ex- 
temporized limbs (psewdopodia) in the direction 
toward which he wishes to progress, runs or flows 
his liquid body into them, just as a blot of ink 
on your desk follows and flows into the splashes 
it sent out before it when you awkwardly upset 
your inkstand. Having overtaken his prey, some 
delicate little creature of probably a much higher 
order of animated beings, a zooid, or radio-flagel- 
lata, perhaps, he prepares literally to “‘ get out- 
side his dinner.” Not being the fortunate pos- 
sessor of a mouth, he flows around and over his 
prey, and after taking it into his own substance, 
proceeds at leisure, without any trace of a stom- 
ach or digestive organs to assimilate the digest- 
ible portions and reject the non-nutritious and 
harder parts by casting them outside of himself. 
The Ameeba is a deathless animal. An individ- 
ual may of course be destroyed by, perhaps, the 
only way of certainly annihilating it, fire, but it 
never seems to die a natural death. Divide it, and 
you multiply instead of destroying it. When the 
conditions of life become favorable, a crust forms 
on the outside of the animal, and it is said to be 
encysted. In this condition it can remain an in- 
definite period of time, and then, rupturing its 
envelope, come forth seemingly unchanged. 
Sometimes, however, the Ameba, while en- 
cysted, is transformed into a great number of 
spherical germs, or spores (zoospores), which, es- 
caping from the capsule, become a multitude of 
perfect individuals ; and the strangest part of this 
remarkable life history is that this zoosporic le- 
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gion is quite capable of coalescing, uniting in a 
body, and of becoming one animal again. As far 
as personal identity is concerned, the whole subject 
is certainly very confusing, and it is quite impos- 
sible to say whether the reunited individuals are 
identical with or only resemule the parent form. 

Simple and structureless as these animals ap- 
pear to be, there are yet many kinds belonging to 
the same class that, in addition to the mysterious 
faculties of which some account has just been 
given, have the power of building for themselves 
the most charming little homes imaginable. As 
the microscope reveals their beauty you shall see 
all sorts of quaint and graceful shapes, globular, 
ovoid, angular, like balloons, bells, bottles, flasks, 
vases and seashells, and even forms reminding 
one of crooked-necked squashes, or chemical re- 
torts with curved stems, all seemingly composed 
of the finest porcelain or purest crystal, pure 
white, richly colored or quite transparent. How 
wonderful and incomprehensible is the power 
that, while it occupies itself with designing, form- 
ing and artistically decorating with such delicate 
precision of touch and unerring harmony of color 
each small shell, with due regard to its relations 
to all others and to the purpose it has to serve 
its tiny tenant, can yet so form it as to serve its 
grander purpose as a world builder! How many 
uncounted and countless centuries have passed 
away since the large percentage of lime contained 
by the ancient oceans have been built into the 
shells of these Foraminifera, and their shells 
built into vast stratas of chalk and limestone, even 
Science herself cannot tell; but the monuments 
of their existence are all over the earth. A great 
part, for instance, of the rocky belt from Riigen 
to the Danish islands; the white chalk cliffs, 
which, beginning in England, extend through 
France, into Southern Spain, and the limestone 
formations of Greece and Turkey, are chiefly built 
up of the shells of Foraminifera; and a zone of 
Nummulite limestone, in many places at least a 
thousand miles wide and of great depth, may be 
traced from the Atlantic shores of Europe and 
Africa through Western Asia, up to North India 
and China. 

These shells are very minute ; six thousand of 
them have been counted ina single ounce of drift 
sind. Professor Schultz, of Bonn, found a mill- 
ion and a half in the same quantity of pulverized 
quartz. Professor Green estimates the linear di- 
mensions of British species from one-five thou- 
sandth of an inch to one-fifty thousandth of an 
inch ; and the comparatively large Globigerina 
found in such vast numbers at the bottom of the 
Atlantic Ocean are each about one-fiftieth of an 
inch in diameter. 
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One peculiarity of nature’s art work, very no- 
ticeable under the microscope, the reverse of that 
of man, is that small surfaces are decorated more 
elaborately than larger ones. The egg of a hen, 
a goose or an ostrich is plain, but the egg ofa 
butterfly is richly decorated with reticulations, 
flutings, and a variety of ornaments. 

Among the microscopic wonders of the ocean, 
the Polycystina acanthometrida, and other fam- 
ilies of the same order, occupy a conspicuons 
rank, both by their beauty and variety of form. 
“It is a peculiar feature of these elegant shells 
(whose delicate sculpture frequently reminds the 
observer of ;the finest specimens of the hollow 
ivory balls ells by the Chinese),” says Dr. 
Hartwig, ‘“‘that they are usually surmounted by 
a number of spinelike projections, very frequently 
of a radiate disposition. Some have an oblong 
shape ; others, a discoid, from the circumference 
of which siliceous spines, projecting at regular 
intervals, give them a starlike aspect.” They 
are smaller than the Foraminifera, and conse- 
quently, by the rule given, are even more closely 
and richly decorated. Mivart makes the curious 
suggestion that they may be produced by ‘ 
kind of organic crystallization—the expression 
of some as yet unknown law of animal organiza- 
tion here acting untrammeled by adaptive mod- 
ifications, or by those needs which seem to 
be so readily responded to by the wonderful 
plasticity of the animal world.” 

Fresh water also contributes its worlds of curi- 
ous and beautiful organisms, to which the mi- 
croscope alone can introduce us. The sun ani- 
malcules are very beautiful creatures, most of 
which are spherical, freely floating forms; but 
some, like the Clathrulina elegans here shown, 
are attached by long footstalks. The pseuwdopodia 
form long, threadlike rays that project in every 
direction, like rays of light from a luminous body. 
They are used for the capture of living prey, and 
seem to have a power akin to that of electricity in 
paralyzing any living, active Infusorian that comes 
in contact with them. If the prey is sufficiently 
minute, it is in some uncomprehended way made 
to pass slowly along a ray until it reaches the lat- 
ticed shell, when a portion of the soft inner part, 
the sarcode, projects, envelops and draws it into 
itself. If the prey is larger, several rays unite, 
and the result is the same. The beautiful phos- 
phorescence of the sea, one of the most interest- 
ing phenomena connected with the ocean, is 
largely caused by a tiny creature known as Nocti- 
luca miliaris. This wonderful little creature, 
just large enough to be seen by the naked eye 


when a glass vessel containing the water in which | 


it swims is held between the eye and the light, 
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POLYCYSTINA ACANTHOMETRIDA. 


flashes a tiny gleam of emerald splendor as tlie 
fluid surrounding it is disturbed ; but what trill- 
ions of myriads of individuals must contribute 
their 
—‘‘ vital sparks at night 
What time the dark waves curl 
In flashing ¢fests of light.” 


The surface of the sea is the home of many 
other beautiful organisms besides the Noctiluca. 
Forty years ago Professor Huxley, on board tlic 
British ship Rattlesnake, discovered floating upon 
the ocean peculiar gelatinous bodies. ‘‘ They 
were among the commonest objects of the tow 
net,” says Kellicot, and their extreme simplicity 
of structure made it very difficult to classify them 
in the animal kingdom. Imagine a colorless, 
transparent, gelatinous mass, spherical, elliptical, 
elongated, or contracted in form like an hour- 
glass, without contractility or power of motion, 
floating passively upon the water. Such is Tha- 
lasicola, a branch of the order Radiolara, one 
member of which order is shown in the beauti- 
fully reticulated capsule of Haliomma polycan- 
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thum (fig. 6). But the surface waters do not 
alone contain unseen universes of Protozoa; the 
abysmal depths of the sea are alive with them ; 
they have been brought up in uncounted num- 
bers from depths of more than 12,000 feet, where 
they had to resist the enormous pressure of 375 
atmospheres—a pressure sufficient, according to 
Powchet, to burst a cannon, but which the deli- 
cate structure and soft, gelatinous bodies of such 
deep-sea forms as is shown in fig. 7 (Globigerina 
bulloides), resist in some uncomprehended man- 
ner. From these low forms of life we rise to the 
highest among the Protozoa, the Infusoria, so 
called because they were first discovered in arti- 
ficial infusions of organic substances. They are 
all exceedingly minute, but a few, like the Stentor 
shown in fig. 4, attain the comparative gigantic 
size of the thirtieth part of an inch. The Stentor 
is an extremely beautiful and interesting pet, and 


CLATHRULINA ELEGANS, ENLARGED 350 TIMES. 





may be kept for some time—I do not know how 
long—and examined and studied at leisure. He 
is a living and very lively trumpet of highly col- 
ored gelatine, sometimes swimming freely about, 
and sometimes attached by his smaller extremity. 
A colony of these little creatures constantly in 
motion, contracting and expanding their bodies, 
is well worth the price of a microscope to see. It 
is worthy of remark that Infusoria never sleep. 
Ehrenberg, who examined them at all hours of 
the day and night, always found them active ; and 
other observers confirm his conclusion that their 
agitation is incessant, and that they never rest. 

Thus, while we can count the stars and weigh 
them in a balance, the infinitesimal worlds of mi- 
croscopic life can neither be counted nor weighed. 
Here lie vast fields of research waiting the advent 
of an explorer ; here are exhaustless realms open- 
ing out possibilities to their conquerors which are 
only now beginning to be dreamed of. ‘There is 
no limit ; immensity belongs to littleness, and in- 
finite space exists in an atom. 
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In Central Asia the explorations of the brothers Grum- 
Grimailov have connected the line of the Chinese Imperial 
road from Kuldja in the west to Su-Tchu. and Peking ; 
and a number of lakes, still marked on the maps, are re- 
ported as nonexistent. This by no means proves that the 
lakes never did exist, for the drying up of streams and 
lakes is a process that goes on without intermission in 
Central Asia. 

Tuer Pientzof expedition to the borders of Thibet met 
with great difficulties, and divided into two parties. The 
one that tried to cross the mountains to the eastward of 
Karasai was completely baffled. The other, headed by 

toborovsky, explored the Saryk-tuz Valley, and penetrated 

as far as Kanbulak, where the natives work a gold mine, 
situated at an elevation of 14,000 feet. Accompanied only 
by a sergeant named Pezsonof, Mr. Roborovsky, after 
crossing a pass more than 16,000 feet above the sea, found 
themselves on the plateau of Thibet, but in an absolute 
desert, and they endured the greatest hardships in effect- 
ing their retreat. 

M. E. Buanc, in a communication to the Paris Geograph- 
ical Society, calls attention to the fact that the Aral Sea is 
represented, on maps published before the year 1870, with 
a deep, narrow gulf, named Aibugir, at its southwestern 
angle, and penetrating the land for a distance equal to 
half the diameter of the sea. In the Russian expedition 
to Khiva in 1872-73 the troops marched right across the 
spot where this gulf should have been; and it was after- 
ward omitted on the maps. Recent surveys show that 
Lake Aibugir actually exists in the place filled on the map 
by the southern part of the ancient gulf. 


Herr TravTWEILER unkindly proposes to take away al 
the poetry—and all the chamois as well—from that famous 
Alpine peak the Jungfrau by running a railway right up 
to the top! The enterprise is decidedly of an ambitious 
character, for the ‘‘ Young Maiden” is a lady of imposing 
stature, being no less than 13,671 feet high. 
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CHRISTMAS AND ITS LORE. 
By Lorrie McILVAIN Moore. 


Iv is interesting to note that long before the as one of festivity. And as the anniversary of the 
Christian era ushered in the feast of Christ- Nativity is hailed as the Feast of Feasts, so it was 
mas the pagans celebrated this season of the year in the ancient days of paganism that the greatest 
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feasts of the year were celebrated about this time. 
It was probably foreordained that the birth of 
Our Saviour, which was to be for time immemo- 
rial a festival of joy and gladness, should occur 
at a period when the pagan world was celebrating 
its greatest season of rejoicing. The Saxons and 
a number of Northern nations celebrated the 
25th of December in honor of Thor. The festi- 
val was also called Mother Night, Midwinter, 
(iule, Gwyl, Yule, and various names of similar 
character, whose exact derivation has been a sub- 
ject of dispute among antiquaries : some main- 
taining the words were significant of the revolu- 
tion of a wheel, while others equally eminent 
interpreted them as meaning a festival, or holy 
aay. 

The Romans celebrated the birth of Mithras, 
commemorative of the return of the sun, on De- 
cember 25th. But by far the most important 
pagan festival that occurred at this time of the 
year was that of Saturnalia. The exact origin 
of this feast cannot be traced, but the festival is 
known to have existed before the foundation of 
Rome, and to have referred to the golden age of 
Saturn. Doubtless the character of these cele- 
brations was marked by the ribaldry, revelry and 
dissipation of which the word “‘saturnalia” is at 
the present time synonymous. The custom of 
giving and receiving presents was a feature of the 
season then that has been handed down through 
successive generations to the present time. The 
festival of Saturnalia lasted a week, and during 
that time masters and slaves were on an equal 
footing. As this celebration drew to a close a 
king or ruler was elected, from which custom, 
probably, originated the Lord of Misrule, or 
Twelfth Night King, who forms such a feature of 
the festivities in England. 

The Greeks, Mexicans, Persians and other 
ancient nations all held festivals of great mag- 
nificence at this season of the year. 

The early Christians of the Eastern and West- 
ern Churches made a difference in the celebration 
of the day, the one keeping it on the Epiphany, 
January 6th, and the other always on December 
25th. This dissimilarity continued until the 
fourth century, when the Eastern Church mado 
the change, and henceforth commemorated the 
birth of Christ on December 25th. 

During the reign of the Commonwealth mem- 
bers of the Puritan party made efforts to prove 
that Our Saviour was not born at this season of 
the year. Their arguments only proved the fal- 
lacy of their reasoning, and Parliament found 
that, although it could control many things, it 
could not change the day of the Nativity. 

The custom of using greens in decoration also 


dates to the ancient days of paganism, and was a 
symbol of joy and festivity as it is at present. 
When the holly wreaths appear in the windows 
it is a signal that the holiday season has come, 
and the dawn of Christmas finds the, churches 
abloom with greens and flowers. Though ivy and 
holly are both mentioned in the earlier Christmas 
carols, the supremacy is always given to the holly, 
the ivy being considered more suitable for solemn 
occasions. 
‘* Holly and Ivy made a great party, 
Who should have the mastery 
In lands where they go. 
Then spake Holly, ‘I am friske and jolly, 
I will have the mastery 


In lands where we go.’” 


The ivy was, however, in later days extensively 
used as a suitable decoration. The mistletoe is 
also closely interwoven with the associations of 
the season, and figures prominently in history. 
The pagans held it in veneration, believing that 
it was the golden branch mentioned by Virgil 
when he made his descent to Sheol. The Druids 
also regarded it with reverence, as did the Celtic 
nations, who believed that it possessed peculiar 
medicinal qualities. The Druids celebrated a 
festival in its honor about the time the Christian 
world now celebrates Christmas. They held that 
it possessed a charm against witches. The tra- 
ditional mistletoe of to-day is fraught with a new 
and softer innovation, and instead of dispelling 
the witch, it assumes to draw the fair sorceress 
nearer the swain who is lucky enough to catch 
her under the mistletoe bough. The branch 
should, however, be full of berries, as only as 
many kisses are legalized as there are berries on 
the bough ; and one must be plucked and pre- 
sented every time the lad is lucky enough to catch 
his lassie on the favored spot. 

It cannot be proved that the apostles celebrated 
the day, though there is little doubt but that they 
did. It is, however, anthentic that Clemens Ro- 
manus, about the year 70, ordered that the feast 
of the Nativity be celebrated on December 25th, 
and at that time some of the apostles were still 
living. 

Althongh the Britons were converted at an 
early period, there are no reliable records as to 
the manner in which they celebrated Christmas. 
Easter. Whitsuntide and Christmas were made 
solemn festivals when the Anglo-Saxons were 
converted. The kings wore their crowns on 
these occasions, and dispensed liberal hospitality. 
The festival of Christmas was also observed on 
the Continent with the same solemnity. It was 
the custom of the bishops to present their Eulo- 
gies ‘‘ Visitationes Scrippta” on the Nativity to 
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members of the royal family. Pope Leo III. 
crowned Charlemagne emperor on the commemo- 
ration of Christmas in the year 800; and West- 
minster Abbey was consecrated on the feast of 
Christmas, 1065, a few days before the death of 
King Edward. After his death a change took 
place in the government of England, and the 
following year, December 25th, 1066, William 
the Conqueror was crowned king with much 
pomp and ceremony. 


‘* On Christmas Day in solemne sort 
Then was he crowned here, 
By Albert, Archbishop of Yorke, 
With many a noble peere.” 


The Anglo-Norman kings added new splendor to 
the celebration of the festival of Christmas, which 
is probably more closely associated with the his- 
tory and traditions of England than that of any 
other festival. The English monarchs were wont 
to spread a feast, that was attended by the prel- 
ates and nobles, who were received with much 
state. The boar’s head was one of the traditional 
Christmas dishes, and was carried in with much 
pomp by the most imposing member of the guard, 
who sang a carol as he marched down the hall 
and placed the silver platter holding the boar’s 
head on the table. 


‘* At the begunyng of the mete 

Of a bory’s head ye schal hete.” 

The mince pie is also a Christmas dish, and dates 
its origin to the very early celebrations of the fes- 
tival. It is frequently referred to by early writ- 
ers, and is so typical of the season that it should 
be eaten at that time only. In fact, the use of 
mince pies was so closely allied to the celebration 
of Christmas, that the Puritans condemned their 
use as @ superstitious practice, and before the 
Restoration eating mince pies was regarded a 
test of religious convictions. The shape was ob- 
long, commemorative of the manger in which 
Jesus reposed, and the ingredients have been 
likened to the gifts of the wise men. 

History differs as to the number, names and 
appearance of the Magi, but the best authorities 
place the number at three. Melchior, the first, 
was old, with long beard, gray hair, and presented 
gold to the Infant Jesus in recognition of His 
sovereign power. Jasper was young and beard- 
less, and offered frankincense in recognition of 
His divine power. Belthazar was a Moor, with 
full beard and dark complexion, who gave myrrh 
as emblematic of the humanity of Jesus. ‘T'radi- 


tion tells us that they were subsequently baptized’ 


by St. Thomas, and after their death their relies 
were believed to be powerful in curing the ail- 
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ments of royalty. The Magi’s names were even 
thought to be effacacious in illness and madness, 
when inseribed on a piece of parchment and sus- 
pended round the neck. 


‘Sancti Tres Regis, 
Gaspar, Melchior, Belthazar, 
Orate pro nobis, nune et en hora 
Mortis nostra.” 


The history of the fate of the gold presented to 
the Infant Jesus by Melchior is of curious inter- 
est. ‘The pieces were of purest gold, and, accord- 
ing to history, the term pieces of silver is merely 
the generic name for money. ‘The legend runs 
that during the flight of the Holy Family into 
Egypt the Virgin Mary lost the money, which 
was found by a shepherd, who afterward offere: 
it at the high altar. It was subsequently paid 
by the priests to Judas as a reward for the be- 
trayal of Jesus. After one half was applied to 
the purchase of the potter’s field, and the other 
half given to the guard who watched by the Sa- 
viour’s tomb, all traces of the money was forever 
lost. The pieces were reputed to have been worth 
three florins each. On one side was the crowned 
head of a king, and on the other some unintelli- 
gible Chaldaic characters. 

The word Yule is used at the present time in 
connection with Christmas, and, like the Yule 
log, is of great antiquity. It was the custom at 
a very early period to select a large, massive log, 
the rugged root of a tree peculiarly marked havy- 
ing preference. This log was brought into the 
hall with rejoicing, and called Dun the cart 
horse, who was supposed to have stuck in the mud. 
The company assembled. were assigned the task of 
extricating him from his perilous position, and 
one by one joined in the effort until all were 
engaged, and much sport-ensued. After which 
each member of the famfly sat upon the log, and 
sang a Yule song, and then partook of Yule 
cakes—a small cake upon which was imprinted 
the figure of the Christ Child. The Yule log was 
then placed in the chimney and lighted with a 
brand from last year’s log, and the company gave 
themselves up to merriment and dancing as it 
crackled and burned and the bright flames 
lapped up the chimney. 

‘* With last year’s brand 
Light the new block, and 
For good suecess in his spending, 
On your psalteries play 
That sweet luck may 
Come while the log is tending.” 


Dancing has also been associated with the cele- 
bration of the festival of Christmas, and was a 
feature of the pagan feasts held at this season of 
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FESTIVAL OF THE THREE KINGS IN THE HARTZ MOUNTAINS, GERMANY. 


the year. It was often carried to excess; and 
there is an old tale that on Christmas Eve, 1012, 
a number of young persons were singing and 
dancing in the churchyard while the priest was 
officiating in the church. The priest was dis- 


turbed, and begged them to desist ; but, heed- 
less of his request, they continued dancing. 
Finding his efforts to induce them to cease danc- 
ing futile, he prayed that they would dance with- 


out ceasing. A year rolled round, and still the 
dancers continued their revelry, subject to neither 
heat, cold nor fatigue, and dancing without inter- 
mission. But when Christmas Eve came again 
the dancing ceased. 
Some of the revelers 
died at once, and 
others fell into a pro- 
found sleep that con- 
tinued three days. 
The Christmas tree 
first originated on the 
Continent of Europe, 
and is more generally 
used in Germany than 
any other country, but 
has become a feature 
of Christmas celebra- 
tions throughout 
Christendom, and will 
continue to delight 
generations of chil- 
dren to come, as it 
was a source of delight 
to their ancestors, who 
renew their youth each 
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year as the Christmas- 
tide approaches, and 
brings on its billows 
memories of the past 
and the happiness of 
giving pleasure to 
those who still revel in 
the present. 

Christmas carols are 
as old as Christmas 
itself. Like dancing, 
songs were a feature 
of the pagan festivals, 
and the word carol 
originally signified a 
song accompanied by 
a dance, and was de- 
rived from cantara, to 
sing, and rola, an ex- 
pression of joy. But 
now the word carol is 
applied to sacred 
music as well. In the early ages both instru- 
mental and vocal music were essential to the cel- 
ebration of all sacred feasts and games. Music 
was made a feature of the priest’s education. 
The Hebrews had psalms and hymns. The 
Druids made use of music, and the Anglo-Saxon 
and Gothic nations made hymns a prominent 
feature of their public worship. St. Paul and 
St. James both refer to the custom of the Ro- 
mans, who had hymns sung on their calends in 
January, and the practice was continued by the 
early Christians, who sang hymns on Sundays, 
holy days and the vigils of feasts. 


FESTIVAL OF THE THREE KINGS, MADRID. 
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In 1553 a terrible plague passed over Golds- 
burgh, England, sweeping away almost the entire 
population of the town. In thanksgiving for the 
abatement of the disease, the Christmas after it 
had passed away one of the survivors went to the 
town ring and began singing a carol. By de- 
grees others joined in the song of thanksgiving ; 








THE OVERGROWN 


an ancient custom was perpetuated, and from 
that time the people formed a habit of collecting 
on Christmas morning and singing carols begin- 
ning, ‘‘ Unto us this day a Child is born.” 
‘Gloria in Excelsis,” as sung by the angels to 
the shepherds on that first Christmas Eve at 
Bethlehem when the Christ Child lay in the 
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manger, is the first and oldest Christmas carol, 
and down to the present time wakes a gladsome 
echo in the soul as each heart beats responsive to 
the joyous pean that Christmas, merry Christ- 
mas, has come again. Christmas, so old, is yet 
always new, and whether sung in with carols or 
rung in with bells, touches a joyous chord, and 
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causes each heart to respond with pleasure to the 
tidings that a Saviour has been given to man- 
kind. 


‘* And carols sing in prayse of Christ 
And for to help them heare, 
The organs answer every verse 
With sweete and solemn cheare.” 
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The subject of carols, ancient and modern, is too 
exhaustive to more than touch upon in the scope 
of this article. 

There is an amusing anecdote published in 
“< Pasquil’s Jests ” of ** A Merry Christmas Carol 
Sung by Women.” A certain old knight, wish- 
ing to make merry at the Christmas season, in- 
vited his poor neighbors and tenants to dine with 
their wives. After seating them at table, he 
would allow no man to drink until the one who 
was master of his wife should sing a carol for the 
benefit of the company. There was much ado as 
to who should sing the carol. There was great 
embarrassment and considerable delay, but after 


much waiting a dreamy member of the company 
piped out an ill-fashioned ditty ; and having con- 
cluded, to the great satisfaction of the other 
members of the table, it came time for those who 
sat at the women’s table to obey the behest that 
no drink should be touched until the one that was 
master of her husband should sing a Christmas 
carol. The womcn immediately all began to sing, 
each trying to outsing the other. 

** Christmas and its Lore ” has been the subject 
of many books and much research, but the sub- 
ject is one that is perennial, and each recurring 
season revives and intensifies the interest of those 
that have passed. 


NATURE LOVE IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


By THE Rev. HILDERIC FRIEND. 


‘* WHITTIER,” one has said, ‘‘ using an humble 
vocabulary, exercises his gentle though unedu- 
cated genius in finding natural beauties amid the 
hedgerows.” Does not the same apply to many 
another American writer? Did Walt Whitman 
ever attempt to pronounce the shibboleth of the 
honored Asa Gray or Louis Agassiz? Yet who, 
wishing to be put at once into tonch with nature, 
would not rather take a copy of Whitman’s ‘* Spec- 
imen Days in America,” into his pocket, than 
earry with him ‘ The Popular Flora” of Gray, 
notwithstanding all the illustrations contained in 
the latter ? 

Such a passage as the following translates us in 
a trice from busy mart and crowded street to the 
open glade and cheerful mead. ‘‘ Awhile since 
the croaking of the pond frogs, and the first 
white of the dogwood blossoms. Now the golden 
dandelions in endless profusion, spotting the 
ground everywhere. The white cherry and pear, 
blowing the wild violets with their blue eyes look- 
ing up and saluting my feet, as I saunter the 
wood edge—the rosy blush of budding apple trees, 
—the light, clear, emerald hue of the wheat fields, 
the darker green of the rye, a warm elasticity 
pervading the air—the cedar bushes profusely 
decked with their little brown apples, the summer 
fully awakening, the convocation of blackbirds, 
garrulous flocks of them, gathering on some tYee, 
and making the hour and place noisy as I sit 
near.” 

How like old Gilbert White in many respects is 
the annexed reference to the weleome spring emi- 
grant. ‘* Crossing the Delaware, I noticed un- 
usual numbers of swallows in flight, circling, 
darting, graceful beyond description, close to the 
water. Thick, around the bows of the ferryboat 


as she lay tied in her slip, they flew; and as we 
went out I watched beyond the pier heads, and 
across the broad stream, their swift-winding loop 
ribbons of motion, down close to it, cutting and 
intersecting. Though I had seen swallows all my 
life, it seemed as though I never before realized 
their peculiar beauty and character in the land- 
scape. Some time ago, for an hour, in a huge 
old country barn, watching the birds flying, I re- 
called the twenty-second Book of the Odyssey, 
where Ulysses slays the suitors, bringing them to 
éclaircissement ; and Minerva, swallow-bodied, 
darts up through the spaces of the hall, sits high 
on a beam, looks complacently on the show of 
slaughter, and feels in her element, exulting, joy- 
ous.” 

Turn from Whitman to Thoreau. Open Walden 
and turn the pages till you come to the brink 
of the Pond. 

*‘Tt is like molten glass, cooled but not con- 
gealed, and the few notes in it are pure and bean- 
tiful, like the imperfections in glass. From a 
hilltop you can see a fish leap in almost any part ; 
for not a pickerel and shiner picks an insect from 
this smooth surface, but it manifestly disturbs the 
equilibrium of the whole lake. It is wonderful 
with what elaborateness this simple fact is adver- 
tised—-this piscine murder will out—and from my 
distant perch I distinguish the circling undula- 
tions when they are half a dozen rods in diam- 
eter. You can even detect a water bug (Gyrinus) 
ceaselessly progressing over the smooth surface a 
quarter of a mile off; for they furrow the water 
slightly and make a conspicuous ripple bounde: 
by two diverging lines, but the skaters glide over 
it without rippling it perceptibly. .... How 
peaceful the phenomena of the lake !” 
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AD AMICAM MEAM. 


Ir through excess of love for you, my sweet, 
My passion did my temperate reason blind, 
If fretful fancy made my lips unkind, 
And words rang harsh, and thoughts were all unmeet 
To make the conquest of yourself complete, 
Forgive me, sweetheart! Trust me, you will find 
My love one day deep in your life entwined, 
And tendrilled round your innermost heart-beat. 


Into Love’s water have I cast a stone, 

Where gently mirrored lay your face so fair; 
But now the rippling circles, wider grown, 

Have blurred the clear gray eyes and golden hair. 
Love! Can no love for all my faults atone ? 

Should the waves quiet, will you still be there ? 


WILLIAM C. KINGSBURY WILDE. 


JOAQUIN MILLER’S HOME ON “THE HEIGHTS.” 


THE opening attraction of this number is a fas- 
cinating dramatic story—a veritable romance of 
reality, founded upon the history of the founder 
of the House of Rothschild, written expressly for 
FRANK LESLIEB’s PopuLAR MonTHLY by Joaquin 
Miller. The seenes of this story are laid in a 
land far distant from ‘‘ The Heights” at Oak- 
land, California, where it was written, and whence 
some of Miller’s best inspirations and work have 
come. Our frontispiece is a characteristic por- 
trait of the Poet of the Sierras, engraved from a 
recent photograph. Herewith is given a picture 
of the unique habitation he has builded for him- 
self on those majestic hills; and for a detailed 
description of the place and its master, we can- 
not do better than quote the charming account 
given by Edna Verne in The Writer: 

‘Far up on the hilltops, looking down on 
peaceful Oakland slumbering quietly below, over 
the shining waters to stately San Francisco, and 
out through the famous Golden Gate to the ocean 
beyond, is perched the quaint little abode of the 
‘ Poet of the Sierras." As we stood at his door 
and beheld the magnificent prospect which is 
always his—for, as he says, no ship comes into 
the harbor which does not in part belong to him 
—we seemed to feel the inspiration, and thought 
that we, too, might be poets if only we might 
gaze long enough. 

“Mr. Miller is tall and of slender build. His 
manners are kindly and courteous, and during 
conversation one occasionally catches an expres- 


sion of the eyes which proclaims him not lacking 


in appreciation of a good joke. 
‘*His house, which by reason of its odd design 
interests all visitors, clings to the hillside as if 


seeking safety from the forces of wind and storm, 
which are sometimes far from gentle. The in- 
terior comprises nine rooms, finished in Cali- 
fornia wood, and each opens on a veranda. A 
charmingly cozy apartment is that prepared for 
the poet’s little daughter. It has a separate por- 
tico, from which the tiny maiden may look on 
such a wealth of scenery as will afford ample ma- 
terial for the odd little sayings which amuse her 
friends. The exterior of the building is orna- 
mented by a cross, a crescent, and the rising sun, 
symbol of the Aztee’s worship. 

** After we had rested awhile in the study, Mr. 
Miller invited us to look about the grounds, of 
which he may justly be proud. There are trecs 
from nearly every State in the Union, sent to him 
by the various Governors ; a sassafras from Vir- 
ginia, the gift of General Lee ; and several to- 
bacco plants brought by the poet himself from 
Mexico. A cypress from the grave of Shelley 
bids fair to thrive in its new home. Elms from 
Mills Seminary rear themselves gracefully at the 
entrance. An extensive grove of little olives, 
some only = few inches in height, stretches far 
away over the hills. 

“© * Look out for the little trees !’ was an oeca- 
sional necessary warning as we climbed the slip- 
pery hillsides. ‘They are babies now, so I must 
protect them. When they are larger, they can 
take care of themselves.’ 

‘*A mountain stream supplies water for the 
14,000 trees of various kinds that are scattered in 
every direction. Goldfish and carp ponds, arbors 
and grottoes, are in process of construction. 
Pretty little bridges span the stream, which in 
winter becomes a torrent. On the very summit 
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is a level tract just large enough for a fine build- 
ing site, and there Mr. Miller intends to erect a 
stone residence. As we cheerfully retraced our 
steps, still thoughtful for the infant trees, a grove 
of tiny pines won our admiration. 

«« They’ve not done well,’ said their owner, in 
a pathetic voice. ‘I’ve bestowed a great deal of 
care upon them, and they have not proved re- 
sponsive.’ 

“** Oh, surely,’ said we, ‘they will do better 
another year.’ 

*** Well, perhaps they may reform,’ was his re- 
ply. * We will hope so.’ 

‘*Crossing a beautiful grassplot dotted with 
clover and buttercups, we remarked : ‘The en- 


event rendered the title doubly appropriate. Just 
above the house is the Frémont Spring, to which 
the general refers in his writings. 

**On approaching the house, we spoke of the 
wild shrubs that flourished there in all security. 

«They are God’s plants,’ was the replr. 
‘What right have I to dig them ap? Do you 
see that fennel ? he added, pointing to a border 
along the pathway ; ‘I always wear a piece of it, 
because it is lowly,’ glancing at a sprig that 
adorned his coat. ‘ Have worn it for years, and 
when I got this place, I said, ‘‘Old fellow, we 
have banged about the world together ; now come 
and live with me.”’ 

**It was impossible to depart without another 
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tire place is delightful, with the exception of 
that,’ indicating the fence protecting his domain. 

““* What could Ido with a board fence when 
there are a lot of cattle around here that are not 
satisfied unless they have a little of that barbed 
wire to chew ? If you could see them, you would 
know why I use it. They are not the mild-eyed 
cows I put in poetry, I assure you.’ 

‘‘The place is not without its historical associ- 
ations, which appeal forcibly to every Californian. 

** Over the hill beyond, a slight depression in- 
dicates the locality of the old emigrant road over 
which Frémont came to behold the beautiful 
Golden Gate in all its glory, and which he named 
from its resemblance to the Golden Horn. This 
was five years before the discovery of gold, which 


view of sky, sea and land, and, forgetful of time, 
we stood lost in imagination of what the scene 
must be when the splendor of the sun gave place 
to the softer radiance of the moon; when the 
lights of San Francisco sparkled in long, straight 
lines from hilltop to bay ; when Alcatraz donned 
her tiara of diamonds, and the restless, phosphor- 
escent waters gleamed in ever-changing loveliness. 

‘‘Something of this we said to the poet, who 
confirmed all our dreams of beauty, adding : 
‘Often have I seen ships passing through the 
Golden Gate with the moon tangled in their 
masts.’ With this picture in our minds, we 
turned regretfully away, for we must descend 
from the realm of poetry to the monotonous level 
of Oakland and everyday life.” 
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LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


Some very prettily gotten up books have just been pub- 
lished by the Frederick A. Stokes Company of New York. 
Most of them are well adapted for Christmas presents, aud 
some are very useful handbooks. Among these new pub- 
lications may be mentioned ‘**Good Things from Life,” 
containing. as its name indicates, the choice bits that 
have from time to time appeared in a popular weekly ; 
‘* Courage,” a nicely illustrated and well-told little story 
for girls, by Ruth Ogden; ‘* Weddings, Formal and In- 
formal,” being the latest addition to the **Good Form” 
series and giving many useful suggestions to brides and 
bridegrooms ; ‘* Man’s Friend, the Dog,” « little hand- 
book that no lover and owner of the noble animal should 
be without. giving as it does much valuable advice as to 
his care and treatment; *“ Practical Horsemanship” and 
‘** Riding for Ladies,” by W. A. Kerr, V. C., two books full 
of information about equestrianism, and thoroughly illus- 
trated with practical drawings. Then there is an excellent 
little toy book for children, entitled ‘‘ Merry Movements 
by Smart Performers,” containing brightly colored pict- 
ures, parts of which can be moved up and down by card- 
board attachments. 


AmonG the recent new paper-covered novels are some 
good, some bad and some indifferent. Most of them are 
full of exciting situations, and all will be found interest- 
ing in their way. Some of these might be named. There 
is *‘Her Baleful Influence,” by Lita Angelica Rice (Mi- 
nerva Publishing Company, New York); ‘*The Haunted 
Homestead,” by Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth (T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia); ‘* Carmen, the Gypsy 
Girl,” by Prosper Mérimée (T.B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia) ; ‘*‘ The Captain of Company K,” by Major 
Joseph Kirkland (Donohue, Henneberry & Co., Chicago) ; 
‘*4 Mistaken Identity,” by Oscar F.G. Day (The Price- 
McGill Company, St. Paul, Minn.); *‘ Madame Bovary,” 
by Gustave Flaubert (T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phila- 
ae Iphia) ; “Irma,” by Lawrence Gordon (M. J. Ivers & 
Co., New York); ‘‘ The Grave Between Them,” by Clar- 
ence Boutelle (M. J. Ivers & Co., New York). 


Unper the general title of ** The Old Devil and the 
Three Little Devils,” Charles L. Webster & Co., New York, 
publish three of Count Tolstoi's stories: ‘* Ivan the Fool,” 
‘- A Lost Opportunity,” and ‘** Polikushka.” This edition 
of these stories is especially valuable on account of their 
having been translated direct from the Russian, instead of 
from the French and German, as other English editions have 
been. The stories were written to particularly teach the 
middle and lower classes of Russia the benefits of temper- 
ance, kindness, honesty, patience and humility. They are 
told with great simplicity and purity. The book is well 
illustrated by the Russo-American artist, Valerian Gri- 
bayedoff. 


A serres of very pretty, beautifully illustrated booklets 
has been issued for the holiday season by Brentano’s, New 
York. It comprises *‘ Carmen,” ‘* Faust,” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” 
‘** Magnificat” and ** Oaward, Christian Soldiers.” Each 
is handsomely covered with thick cardboard, daintily de- 
signed and ticd with pretty ribbon. The illustrations on 
every page are well executed by Frank M. Gregory. Other 
books recently published by Brentano's are : *‘ Dyspepsia,” 
by John Dewar, L.R.C.P.E., dealing with the causes that 
produce indigestion, and the proper treatment for it; 
‘** Margery Daw’s Home Confectionery,” by Lucy W. Bost- 
wick, giving recipes for all of the old-fashioned sweets, as 


well as many of the varieties of bonbons to be found at the 
leading confectioners in New York, Paris and London. 


Tue firm of Lee & Shepard of Boston has always been 
noted for the attractive juveniles it publishes, especially 
at Christmas time. It more than sustains its reputation in 
this respect in its books of this year, with their pretty tales 
and rhymes and beautiful illustrations. ‘* New and True” 
is a delightful volume of original verses for children, writ- 
ten by Mary Wiley Staver, and illustrated by many well- 
known artists who are adepts in the pleasing of young 
folks. The verses are charming and have an enjoyable 
swing. A quaint and humorous little story is ‘The Ex- 
traordinary Experiences of Little Captain Doppelkop,” by 
Ingersoll Lockwood. It is full of absurdity, grotesque im- 
possibility and rollicking fun, similar to ‘* Little Giant 
Boab,” by the same author. The numerous illustrations 
by Clifton Johnson add much interest to an already inter- 
esting volume. “ Little Folks East and West,” by Harriette 
R. Shattuck, will delight the children, containing as it 
does prairie stories, Mother Goose stories, fairy stories 
and true stories, all illustrated with pretty and appropri- 
ate drawings. Among the artistic gift books recently issued 
by Lee & Shepard might be mentioned ‘ Grandfather 
Grey,” a poem by Kate Tannatt Woods. This is a com- 
panion to ‘The Wooing of Grandmother Grey,” pub- 
lished last year. It has the same charming simpli- 
city of style and strength and beauty of thought. 
It is handsomely illustrated by Charles Copeland. A 
beautiful series of gift books is composed of ‘‘ Spring,” 
‘*Summer,” ** Autumn’ and “ Winter,’’ being Miss Irene 
E, Jerome's “* One Year's Sketch Book,” in four separate 
volumes. It is hard to jmagine a prettier series of books 
than these, and no words can possibly describe the artistic 
beauty of the illustrations that adorn the pages; they are 
beyond description. Other books just issued by this firm 
are: ‘** Three Gems of the Bible,” by William C. Richards, 
A.M., comprising thoughtful poems upon ‘‘ Our Father in 
Heaven,” ** The Lord is my Shepherd,” and ‘‘ The Mount- 
ain Anthem,” all well illustrated; ‘‘ White Slaves; or, 
The Oppression of the Worthy Poor,” by Rev. Louis 
Albert Banks, giving the results of a personal and search- 
ing investigation into the homes of the poorer classes. 


Frank R.Strocxton’s new story, ‘* The House of Martha,” 
which has recently been published in installments, is now 
issued in book form by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
It is written in Mr. Stuckton’s characteristic style, and will 
please those who liked his many previous sturies. 


‘** A Marpen’s Cuoice,” by W. Heimburg, is a pretty and 
interesting story of German life, dealing with the career 
of a young girl and young officer, whose love for each 
other is materially interfered with by questions of rank. 
position, money and relatives. It is published in a hand- 
some volume, illustrated with over eighty photogravures, 
by the Worthington Company, New York. The transla- 
tion is well done by Elise L. Lathrop. 


A DELIGHTFUL change in the way of fiction from the 
general sameness of the novel of to-day can be had by a 
perusal of the pages of ‘‘ King Arthur and the Knights of 
the Round Table.” This is an adaption for modern 
readers by Charles Morris, of Sir Thomas Malory’s ** Morte 
Darthur,” published in 1461, and the best collection of 
the romances and tales current in those days about the ad- 
venturous Arthur and his famous knights. The peculiar 
charm of Malory’s style has been preserved in this new 
edition, but the stories have been carefully pruned and 
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edited to suit the reader of to-day. The work is published 
by the J. B. Lippincott Company in three dainty little 
yoiumes. Another pretty set of books just issued by this 
same firm is ‘* In the Yule-log Glow,’ being a collection 
of Christmas tales and poems from around the world, It 
is edited by Harrison 8. Morris. There are two volumes 
of stories and two of verses, all overflowing with happy 
Christmas cheer, and making very appropriate reading for 
the joyful season. The Lippincott Company has just pub- 
lished three other books that will make excellent holiday 
gifts: ‘‘ Where the Meadows Meet the Sea,” a collection 
of sea songs and pastoral lays, edited by Harrison S$. 
Morris, and beautifully illustrated by F. F. English, mak- 
ing altogether a most charming book of poems; *‘ The 
Little Ladies,’ by Helen Milman, a pretty and interesting 
story for the girls, with lots of good illustrations; ‘‘ The 
Low-back’d Car,” by Samuel Lover, a dainty, well-illus- 
trated edition of this popular poem. 


Amone the calendars for 1892 already issued are two 
very pretty ones from Lee & Shepard, Boston. One is 
the favorite ‘‘ All Around the Year,” with illustrations from 
new designs by J. Pauline Sunter. ‘This artist is at her 
best here, and has made a bright and charming calendar. 
The other is called ‘* The Flower Calendar,” comprising 
a series of new flower studies in brilliant colors, by first- 
class artists. This is not so pretty and delicate as it might 
be, but it is gorgeous and attractive. Both of these calen- 
dars are in dainty covers, tied with a soft white cord, and 
attached to them are delicate silver chains which are at 
once useful and ornamental. 


Dimitry GricoroyitcH, a Russian author whose name is 
perhaps unfamiliar to some English readers, is pleasantly 
introduced in Ernest De Lancey Pierson’s translation, 
through the French, of ** The Cruel City’ (Cassell Com- 
pany). This is a St. Petersburg story, and, notwithstand- 
ing the somewhat sinister suggestiveness of its title, is 
cheerful and animated in tone, and rather Gallic in spirit. 
It is strong in character portraiture and analysis of modern 
society, as viewed from that optimistic standpoint which 
distinguishes Grigorovitch from most contemporary Rus- 
sian writers. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Tue Caprarn oF Company K. By Joseph Kirkland. Tlus- 
trated. 351 pp. Cloth and paper. Donohue, Henne- 
berry & Co., Chicago. 

Her Baxervy Inrivence. By Lita Angelica Rice. 170 pp. 
Paper. Minerva Publishing Company, New York. 
Carmen. By Prosper Mérimée. 150 pp. Paper. T. B. 

Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 

Tae Hauntep Homesreap. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. South- 
worth. 292 pp. Paper. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia. 

A Marpen’s Cuorce. By W. Heimburg. Translated by 
Elise L. Lathrop. 369 pp. Half Rox., $1.25. Paper, 
75c. Worthington Company, New York. 

Tar Ovp Devit, anpD Taree Litre Devirs. By Count 
Leo Tolstoi. Translated by Count Norraikow. 172 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. Charles L. Webster & Co., New 
York. 

A Sxetca in THE Iprax. 194 pp. Cloth, $1.00. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia. 

Tae Grave Between Toem. By Clarence Boutelle. 122 
pp- Paper, 25c. M.J. Ivers & Co., New York. 

I:ma. By Lawrence Gordon. 122 pp. Paper, 25c. M. J. 
Ivers & Co., New York. 

List Worps. By Juliana Horatio Ewing. Illustrated. 
285 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


‘ 


Tux House or Mantua. By Frank R. Stockton. 375 pp. 
Cloth, $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and 
New York. 

CovuraGe. By Ruth Ogden. Illustrated. 112 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25. Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 
Mapame Bovary. By Gustave Flaubert. 384 pp. Paper, 

25c. 'T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 

A Mistaken Ipentiry. By O. F.G. Day. 321 pp. Paper. 
The Price-McGill Company, St. Paul, Minn. 

Tue Busivess or Traver. By W. Fraser Rae. 318 pp. 
Cloth. Thos. Cook & Son, London. 

Man’s Frienp, tHE Doc. By George B. Taylor. 65 pp. 
Cloth, 75c. Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 

Practica HorseMansnip. By W. A. Kerr, V.C._ Illus- 
trated. 222 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York. 

Ripine For Lapires. By W. A. Kerr, V. C. Tlustrated. 
91 pp. Cloth, 50e. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. 

Tue Goop Tunes or Lire. Eighth Series. Illustrated. 
64 pp. Cloth, $2.00. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. 

Dyspepsia. By John Dewar, L.R.C.P.E. 88 pp. Cloth, 
50c. Brentano’s, New York. 

Marcery Daw's Home Conrectrionery. By Lucy W. Bost- 
wick. 46 pp. Cloth, 50c. Brentano's, New York. 
Onwarp, Curistian Souprers. Illustrated. Paper, $1.50. 

Brentano's, New York. 

THe Maeniricat. Illustrated. Paper, $1.50. Brentano's, 
New York. 

Tue Torreapor Sona From Carmen. Illustrated. Paper, 
#1.50. Brentano’s, New York. 

EXTRAORDINARY Exprrtences or Littie Captain Dopp.e- 
Kop. By Ingersoll Lockwood. Illustrated. 287 pp. 
Cloth, $2.00. Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass. 

One Yerar’s Skxetcu Boox. By Irene E. Jerome. Four 
Volumes. Illustrated. Decorated Boards, $1.50 each. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass. 

New anp True. By Mary Wiley Staver. TDlustrated. 136 
pp. Cloth, $2.00. Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass. 
THe Fiowrr CaLenpaR For 1892. Illustrated. Card- 

board, $1.00. Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass. 

Att Arounp THE YeEArR, 1892. Illustrated. Cardboard, 
50e. Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass. 

Waitt Staves; or, THE OPprEessiION OF THE WoRTHY 
Poor. By Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D. Illustrated. 
327 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
Mass. 

Taree Gems or THE Bratz. By William C. Richards. I!- 
lustrated. Cloth, $2.00. Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
Mass. 

Litrie Fouxs East anp West. By Harriette R. Shattuck. 
Dlustrated. 95 pp. Cloth, 75e. Lee & Shepard, 
Boston, Mass. 

GRANDFATHER Grey. By Kate Tannatt Woods.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth, $2.00. Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass. 

In THE YuLE-LoG Guiow. Edited by Harrison 8. Morris 
4 volumes. Half cloth, $3.00. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

Kine ARTHUR AND THE KNIGHTS OF THE Rounp TaBLeE. By 
Charles Morris. 3 volumes. Half cloth, $2.25. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

Tue Low-Back’p Car. By Samuel Lover. Illustrated. 
Boards. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
Wuerre Merapows Meet tHe Sea. Edited by Harrison 8. 
Morris. Illustrated. 300 pp. Cloth, $3.50. J. B. 

Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

Tae Lirtie Lapres. By Helen Milman. Illustrated. 192 
pp. Cloth. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

SHakesprare’s CompLete Works. Star edition. Illus- 
trated. 1 volume. 328 pp. Cloth, $2.00. Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. 

Tae Cruet City. By Dimitry Grigorovitch. 290 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. Cassell Company, New York. 
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HIS OCCUPATION GONE. 


(1.) He was a Christmas bogie of the regular good old-fashioned sort, and many a jovial evening had he spent 
with a few congenial spirits in his cozy, blood-stained ruin, on a conveniently situated blasted heath. (2.) But, 
alas! one day a speculative jerry builder happened on the place, and used up the ruin to build a desirable 
family residence, so that the kindly spectre became a homeless waif. (3.) However, he bethought him of his 
old patron, the Christmas story writer, and called in to see him. The author was engaged in manufacturing 
his usual Yuletide yarns. ‘‘I am sorry,” said he, ‘‘ that I can’t find a place for you this year, but, you see, 
you are just a trifle out of date. Now, if you were only a semi-scientific, mesmeric, theosophic, electrical—er 
—you know the sort of thing.” (4.) Then he called upon Pott Boyler, who was busy knocking off some 
presentation plates for Christmas numbers. ‘‘ Sorry, old chap,” said he, ‘‘ but I am afraid I can’t give you a 
job. Never paint anything now but goggle-eyed babies and dogs and kittens. It’s easy, you know, and the 

ublic put up with it.” (5.) However, the bogie meant getting into a Christmas book somehow, so he crept 

tween the leaves of the first one he saw when no one was looking. (6.) And the purchaser of that number 
found him there, and took him for a comic advertisement of soap or pills (as he seemed to have no connec- 
tion with the letterpress), so she put him in the fire. (7.) When last secon he had chucked up the haunting 
business and gone in for the scarecrow line. It seems to suit him pretty well. 
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